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All that a Greek Orthodox Should Know: Answers to Questions and 
Problems of Today’s Living . By Nicon Patrinacos. With an Introduc¬ 
tion by Dr. Deno Geanakoplos. New York: Greek Orthodox Arch¬ 
diocese of North and South America Department of Education, 1986. 
Pp. xi+170. $ 12.50, paper. 

A Dictionary of Greek Orthodoxy . By Nicon Patrinacos. Foreword 
by Archbishop Iakovos. New York: Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of 
North and South America Department of Education, 1984. Pp. 12 
(unnumbered) + 392. $18.00, cloth. 

Father Nicon Patrinacos, who was born in the Byzantine city of 
Mistra, educated at the Universities of Athens, Queensland, and Ox¬ 
ford, has taught at Washington University in Saint Louis, served as 
Dean of the Greek Orthodox School of Theology in Brookline, 
Massachusetts, and taught at Saint Basil’s Academy in Garrison, New 
York, and has filled a variety of administrative positions in the Greek 
Orthodox Archdiocese in New York City, and is probably best known 
and appreciated as the former editor of The Orthodox Observer and 
the author of a number of provocative and important publications 
like The Individual and His Orthodox Church , The Orthodox Church 
on Birth Control, and The Orthodox Liturgy (as translator and editor). 

The two books reviewed here naturally go together and have cir¬ 
culated within a few years of each other. The first and latest is the 
more general, while the second is a detailed reference book. In each 
case, the author has wished to confront the reader with those issues 
and that information which will make for an enlightened and informed 
Orthodox perspective. The title of the first book is perhaps a bit 
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pretentious because it does not contain “All that a Greek Orthodox 
Should Know” but rather a discussion of a great many questions and 
issues that every member of American society, sooner or later, in one 
way or another, has to confront and take a position on in his or her 
life. The five general chapters of this very handsomely produced hand¬ 
book are entitled (1) “Greek Orthodoxy in the Modern World”; 
(2) “Questions and Problems”; (3) “Stages of Development in the Life 
of the Greek Orthodox”; (4) “The Sacramental Experience of the Greek 
Orthodox”; and (5) “The Greek Orthodox Concept of Being and Be¬ 
coming.” Such questions as who is Greek Orthodox and what is Greek 
Orthodoxy are discussed in detail, as are questions on the nature and 
scope of religion, the existence of God, the immortality of the soul, 
Orthodox spirituality, and personal happiness, but also more personal 
issues such as conception and birth control, abortion, baptism and bap¬ 
tismal names, first Communion, the religious education of the young, 
mixed marriages, divorce, parenthood, the obligations of siblings, the 
family as a reflection of the Church, the departed, the question of evil 
in the world, predestination and fate, personal freedom and its limita¬ 
tions, the sacraments, Holy Communion, fasting, repentance, and con¬ 
fession, the purpose of the world, man, creation, and death. 

All That a Greek Orthodox Should Know contains forceful, forth¬ 
right, and lucid discussion of a good number of the issues facing an 
Orthodox Christian in the contemporary world and does not hesitate 
to provide an Orthodox framework for solutions to those often vex¬ 
ing problems. Dr. Patrinacos has an optimistic view of the future and 
sees a positive role for the Greek Orthodox Church. In Father 
Patrinacos’s own words: 

The Orthodox Church being in reality a community of saints, 
seeks no power of any kind, has no dreams or intent to institu¬ 
tionally ‘conquer the world,’ or to teach nations the social or 
political systems of its own preference. Respecting the integrity 
and aspirations of individual believer as no other Church, it has 
grounds from old to bring peace first and foremost in the hearts 
of its faithful and to radiate its own spirituality to all those who 
would seek it. No other Church could so aptly befit the condi¬ 
tions of the twentieth century by keeping the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of Christianity and at the same time recognizing legitimate 
needs and necessities among its people and prove thereby able 
to better serve them in Christ [p. 170.] 
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Throughout the half century of his priestly ministry, Dr. Patrinacos 
has been dedicated to addressing and helping solve those problems 
of direct, personal concern to Orthodox Christians. A Dictionary of 
Greek Orthodoxy is a companion volume to All That a Greek Orthodox 
Should Know. It has already been much acclaimed and is really a 
one volume encyclopedia rather than a dictionary. It is beautifully 
illustrated by E. G. Zournatzis. In this book Father Patrinacos pro¬ 
vides the basic information that is needed for each entry (which also 
has the analogous Greek term in the margin as well as the English). 
The book aims to be “a compendium of the faith, liturgical prac¬ 
tices, and ecclesiastical organization of the Greek Orthodox Church.” 
Dr. Patrinacos does not hesitate to point out problems and underline 
issues that are of concern to practicing Orthodox faithful. The Greek 
used in the volume is pretty much limited to the terms in the margins. 
A Dictionary of Greek Orthodoxy is a book for English readers, and 
those who do not know Greek should have absolutely no difficulty 
using it and profiting from it. 

In his Foreword Archbishop lakovos describes Father Patrinacos’s 
Dictionary as “monumental,” “a treasury of information and 
knowledge,” a book “written with love and scholarship for the pur¬ 
pose of instructing and edifying its readership,” containing “a wealth 
of theological information both didactic and inspirational.” It is all 
of these things. This kind of book is the most difficult of all to write, 
directed as it is, to a general audience, but it is, at the same time, 
comprehensive and authoritative. Dr. Patrinacos admirably succeeds 
in his goal. 

Whether the reader is interested in matters of faith, practice, 
church history, institutional structure, rites and ritual, hagiography, 
contemporary social, moral, religious or theological issues, that reader 
has wide-margined pages with colored bold-faced entries appearing 
in the spacious margins at the sides of the text. 

Those two most recent volumes by Father Patrinacos make 
available to English-speaking and reading audiences extremely handy 
resources for understanding, appreciating, and living the Greek Or¬ 
thodox faith. We are deeply in Father Patrinacos’s debt. 


John E. Rexine 
Colgate University 
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Allegorical Flights of Fancy: 
The Problem of Origen’s Exegesis 


CHARLES J. SCALISE 

ORIGEN (C. A.D. 185-C. 255) PIONEERED IN THE PLACING OF BIBLICAL 
studies on a scholarly foundation, developing the discipline of text 
criticism especially through his Hexapla. He was one of the leading 
apologists for the Christian faith in the Hellenistic world—first in 
Alexandria (c. 185-c. 231) and then in Caesarea (c. 231-c. 255). R. P. C. 
Hanson describes the historical context of Origen’s exegesis as a com¬ 
plex environment involving Gnostics, predestinarians, literalists, Mar- 
cionites, Jewish apologists, and Hellenistic philosophers (e.g. 
Kelsos) — not to mention the multitude of simple Christian 
believers. 1 In this lively, diverse, heresy-filled situation, Origen wrote 
as an expositor and defender of Scripture, teaching what he believed 
was intellectually sound Christian orthodoxy. 

Yet despite all of Origen’s brilliance and commitment — his vast 
scholarly erudition and spiritual vitality — something went wrong. 
The modern reader of his exegesis soon becomes aware of the prob¬ 
lem. Fantastic allegory — simply incredible exegesis — appears in 
the midst of biblically-grounded, textually sensitive, historically percep¬ 
tive exposition. 2 


1 R. P. C. Hanson, Allegory and Event (London, 1959), pp. 133-61. Cf. Jean 
Danielou, Origen , trans. Walter Mitchell (New York, 1958), pp. 141-43. 

2 Note M. F. Wiles’ description of this situation in his assessment of 
Origen’s Commentary on John: “Side by side with examples of profound 
theological exposition stand passages of allegorical interpretation which are 
entirely arbitrary in method and utterly unrelated in content to the meaning 
of the Gospel” (M. F. Wiles, The Spiritual Gospel [Cambridge, 1960], p. 159). 
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Numerous examples of this incredible exegesis could be cited in 
Origen’s writings. Some of the most dramatic illustrations may be 
found in Origen’s Homilies on Leviticus . For instance, in the midst 
of his third homily, he declares: 

It will be too much now to describe the diversity of offerings and 
the ritual and varieties of sacrifices . . . But in order that we ap¬ 
pear to touch briefly in passing on some, indeed almost every 
offering which is brought has something of the form and image 
of Christ. ... we showed in the preceding how the calf offered 
by the high priest either in the offering or “for sin” had his form. 
But the “fatty parts,” which were offered in the offering and 
were “hidden inwardly” and held together with the kidneys, can 
be understood as that holy soul of he who indeed is “inward.” 
That is, it was covering the secrets of his divinity. But he was 
held together “with the kidneys,” that is, with bodily matter which 
had been taken up in purity from us. . . . But what of the small 
kidney yielded to the fire? Does anyone doubt that they [sic] in¬ 
dicate there were none of the passions of the generative parts 
in Christ? But because “the high priest” is reminded to “sprinkle 
some of the blood of the sacrifice before the Lord seven times,” 
the virtue of the Holy Spirit is evidently designated under the 
mystery of the seven spirits. The four “horns” of the altar, “which 
are anointed with the blood,” point to the passion of Christ as 
related by the four gospels. . . . But I think that the rest of the 
blood which “is poured out at the base of the altar” represents 
the form of his grace . . . “in the last days.” 3 4 


3 Gary W. Barkley, trans., “Origen’s Homilies on Leviticus: An Annotated 
Translation” (Ph.D. dissertation, The Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, 1984), Leviticus Homily 3, 5, pp. 66-67. Unfortunately, the text 
of Origen’s Homilies on Leviticus is extant only in the Latin translation 
of Rufinus, who sought to make Origen appear more “orthodox” by the 
standards of Catholic dogma of a later time (Caroli Delarue and Caroli 
Vincente Delarue, eds., Origenis Opera Omnia , in PG 12.429-30). Lest the 
reader think that such far-fetched allegorism as that of this sample passage 
is just a temporary aberration in Origen, a further interpretation of the “fatty 
parts” of animal sacrifices as the soul of Christ may be found in Homily 5, 11 
(Barkley, Leviticus , pp. 128-29). Other interpretations of the “fatty parts,” 
relating them to Origen’s Christian audience, may be found in Homily 5, 

4 (ibid., p. 112) and 5, 8 (ibid., p. 120). For an extended homiletical illustra¬ 
tion of this incredible allegorical exegesis, see Homily 1 , 4-5 (ibid., pp. 32-37). 
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Reading such utterly fantastic exegesis one has the impression 
of witnessing a great teacher of Scripture committing “exegetical 
suicide.” 4 What are the factors responsible for such incredible in¬ 
terpretation? This question is the problem which this paper seeks 
to address. It is argued that in the process of utilizing his exegetical 
method, Origen demonstrates a loss of hermeneutical control. This 
loss of control results from several factors: (1) an overly narrow under¬ 
standing of sensus literalis of Scripture, (2) a move from typology 
to allegory in a quest for 4 ‘spiritual meaning,” and (3) a forced alle- 
gorism developing from a plenary verbal view of biblical inspiration. 

Introduction to Origen's Exegetical Method 

In On First Principles (Ffepi apydov) Origen makes his famous dis¬ 
tinction of the three senses of Scripture. Origen seems to have derived 
this method of interpretation from Philo, 5 though this has sometimes 
been disputed. 6 Origen first distinguishes between literal and non¬ 
literal senses: “the bare letter” (to \\nXdv ypd|apa) and “the spiritual 
sense” (id TTveopaTiKa ). 7 The non-literal sense is subsequently divided 
into “moral” and “spiritual” senses, thus yielding three levels. 8 


4 This is Hanson’s dramatic characterization (Hanson, Allegory , p. 258). 

5 Harry Austryn Wolfson, The Philosophy of the Church Fathers , Vol. 1, 
Faith, Trinity, Incarnation , 3rd. ed., rev. (Cambridge, MA., 1970), pp. 57-60, 
62. Wolfson especially points to Origen’s “direct reference” in Against Kelsos, 
7.20 to Philo’s twofold sense of the law — the literal meaning (ftpoc; t6 ^>t|t6v) 
and the inner spiritual meaning (rcpoc; Sitivoiav) (Die Grieschen Christlichen 
Schriftsteller der Ersten Drei Jahrunderte: Origenes Werke [Leipzig, 1899-1976] 
[hereafter referred to as GCS ], 2, p. 171. English translation: Henry Chad¬ 
wick, trans., Origen: Contra Celsum [Cambridge, 1965], 7.20, p. 411). 

6 For example, R. M. Grant partially disagrees with this view, instead hold¬ 
ing that Origen’s most extreme allegorical views are “not Philonic, but de¬ 
rived from Origen’s studies of Greek grammar and rhetoric” (R. M. Grant, 
The Letter and the Spirit [London, 1957], p. 101). Nevertheless, Danielou’s 
analysis of Origen’s allegory of the Ark ( Genesis Homily 2) clearly 
demonstrates Origen’s dependence upon Philo, down to some of the specific 
details of his exegesis (Jean Danielou, From Shadows to Reality, trans. Dom 
Wulstand Hibberd [London, 1960], pp. 103-12). 

7 G. W. Butterworth, trans., Origen On First Principles, (London, 1936), 
4.2.2, p. 72; PG 11.360. 

8 On the relation between Origen’s doctrine of accommodation and the 
differing senses of meaning, see Henry Chadwick, Early Christian Thought 
and the Classical Tradition (Oxford, 1966), p. 75. Also, cf. E. Glenn Hinson, 
The Evangelization of the Roman Empire (Macon, Ga., 1981), p. 203. 
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Though Origen appeals to Proverbs 22.20-21 (as translated in the Sep- 
tuagint — xpiooccx; 9 ) for scriptural support of his threefold method 
of interpretation, it is Greek anthropology that provides his primary 
ground for argument: 

For just as man consists of body (cco|naxo<;X soul and 

spirit (nvebpaToqX so in the same way (xov auxov xporcov) does 
the Scripture which has been prepared (oiKovopoOetoa) by God 
to be given for man’s salvation. 10 

Often in the actual practice of exegesis Origen’s three levels are 
collapsed back into two: the literal (bodily) and the spiritual. 11 For 
Origen “all [Scripture] has a spiritual meaning (xo TiveupaxiKOvX 
but not all a bodily meaning [xo ccopaxiKOv] ” 12 Though Origen 
sees much of Scripture as historical, the historicity of Scripture is 
itself unimportant. 13 It is the spiritual meaning of Scripture that 
matters. 14 Moreover, Origen holds that the Word ‘’has arranged for 


9 See G. Kittel, ed., Biblia Hebraica , Stuttgartensia, 3nd. ed., p. 1181. 

10 Butterworth, First Principles ,4.2.4, p. 276; PG 11.365. Cf. also Origen’s 
emphasis on the harmony or concord (ooptpcovia) of body, soul, and spirit 
in his Commentary on Matthew , 14.3 (John Patrick, trans., “Origen’s Com¬ 
mentary on the Gospel of Matthew,” The Ante-Nicene Fathers , 9, 3rd. ed., 
ed. A. Menzies [New York, 1899], p. 496. GCS , 10, p. 278). 

u Cf. M. F. Wiles, “Origen as Biblical Scholar,” The Cambridge History 
of the Bible , Vol. 1, ed. P. R. Ackroyd and C. F. Evans (Cambridge, 1970), 
pp. 467-68. Also, N. R. M. de Lange, Origen and the Jews (Cambridge, 1976), 
p. 109. Origen likes to appeal to Paul’s distinction between “the letter” 
and “the spirit” of the Law (2 Cor 3.6), though Origen’s allegorical ap¬ 
proach represents a dramatic departure from the generally more historical 
perspective of Paul. Even in the relatively few places where Paul explicitly 
uses an allegorical approach (e.g., the story of Sarah and Hagar in 
Gal 4.22-26), the “historical pattern” of the Old Testament is preserved 
(K. J. Woollcombe, “The Biblical Origins and Patristic Development of Typo¬ 
logy,” in Essays on Typology [Naperville, Ill., 1957], p. 53. 

12 Butterworth, First Principles , 4.3.5, p. 297; PG 11.385. N. R. M. de 
Lange traces Origen’s view that every word of Scripture has a deeper mean¬ 
ing back through Aquila’s Greek version to the rabbinic exegesis of Akiba 
(de Lange, Jews, pp. 107, 110-11). 

13 Hanson (Allegory, pp. 258-88) provides a detailed discussion of issues 
related to the historicity of Scripture in Origen. 

14 As Hanson (Allegory, p. 280) comments, for Origen, “History ... is mean¬ 
ingless unless a parable is derived from it, unless it is made into an allegory.” 
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certain stumbling blocks (oicavSaXa)” in the literal sense of Scrip¬ 
ture, with the primary purpose of leading readers to seek the higher, 
mystical wisdom 15 and with the secondary purpose of “concealing 
(Kpi3\|/ai)” the higher doctrine from “those who were unable to en¬ 
dure the burden of investigating matters of such importance.” 16 
Origen maintains that the composition of Scripture involved a pro¬ 
cess of occasionally “weaving in” mystical meanings in the form of 
events which did not correspond to the events of history. 17 As he 
contends in Homilies on Genesis , “I have often said already that in 
these stories history is not being narrated ( narrantur ), but mysteries 
are interwoven (mysteria contextuntur ).” 18 

Exegetical Boundaries: Origen vs. Gnosticism 

In his role as an apologist for the Christian faith Origen found 
himself in debate with a variety of groups, both external (e.g., 
Hellenistic philosophers, Jewish rabbis) and internal (e.g., Marcionites, 
Gnostics) to the Church. Such polemical discussion led Origen to clar¬ 
ify his understanding of Christian doctrine and his interpretation of 
Scripture so that he could more adequately defend them. In terms 
of Origen’s exegetical methodology, perhaps the most important of 
these opponents was the Valentinian Gnostic Herakleon, who is known 
primarily through Origen’s refutation in the Commentary on John. 19 


15 Butterworth, First Principles , 4.2.9, p. 285; PG 11.373. In his Commen¬ 
tary on Matthew Origen even goes so far as to speak of “the repentance 
[psiavoiav] from the letter unto the spirit” (Patrick, “Matthew,” 10.15, 
p. 423. GCS, 10.10.14, p. 18. Cf. Henri de Lubac, The Sources of Revela¬ 
tion, trans. Luke G. O’Neill [New York, 1968], p. 92. 

l6 Butterworth, First Principles, 4.2.8, p. 284; PG 11.373. Charles Bigg 
characterizes this as the “rule of Reserve” or “Economy,” in both Clement 
of Alexandria and Origen (Charles Bigg, The Christian Platonists of Alex¬ 
andria [Oxford, 1913], pp. 178-84; cf. Against Kelsos, 3.52-53. Chadwick, 
Contra Celsum, pp. 164-65. GCS, 1 , pp. 248-49). Hanson holds that this 
“method of Reserve” moves Origen towards “an almost Gnostic view” 
(R. P. C. Hanson, Origen’s Doctrine of Tradition [London, 1954], p. 77). 

17 Cf. Butterworth, First Principles, 4.2.9, p. 286; PG 11.376. Grant (The 
Letter, pp. 95-96) points to Strabo’s view of Homeric poetry and Aristotle’s 
Poetics as earlier classical parallels. 

^Genesis Homily 10, 4. Donald E. Heine, trans., Origen: Homilies on 
Genesis and Exodus, The Fathers of the Church, 71 (Washington, D.C., 1982), 
p. 164; PG 12.218. Cf. Frederic W. Farrer, History of Interpretation (Lon¬ 
don, 1886), p. 198. 

19 There is one reference to Herakleon in Clement of Alexandria 
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Herakleon wrote a commentary (u7iopvfi|iaTa) on John, which is no 
longer extant. From Origen’s use of it one can easily discern its 
strongly predestinarian cosmological themes, which are described 
through allegorical exegesis. 20 For example, according to Origen, 
Herakleon interprets Jesus’ going up to Jerusalem to cleanse the Tem¬ 
ple in John 2.13-14 as follows: 

[Herakleon] says that the ascent (avoSov) to Jerusalem signifies the 
Lord’s going up from material things (tg)v uAakcqv) to the spiritual 
place (xov \i/uxikov T07iov) which is a likeness to Jerusalem. And 
he considers that the words are, “He found in the temple (tco feprn)” 
and not “in the sanctuary (tco vaco),” because the Lord is not to 
be understood in that call only, which takes place where the spirit 
is not. He considers the temple to be the Holy of Holies, into which 
none but the High Priest enters, and there I believe that he says 
that the spiritual (7tveo|iaTiKoi3<;) go, while the court of the temple, 
where the levites also enter, is a symbol of the psychical ones (ij/oxi- 
Kcbv) who are saved, but outside the Pleroma. 21 

Origen vigorously refutes most of Herakleon’s interpretations, 
especially those that advocate a Gnostic cosmology of creation through 
a demiurge 22 and a natural view of predestination. 23 Nevertheless, 

( Stromateis , 4.9) as well (Hanson, Allegory \ p. 144). Origen’s refutation of 
Herakleon is often described as “unfair” by modern scholars (e.g., Allan Men- 
zies, “Commentaries of Origen: Introduction,” The Ante-Nicene Fathers , 9, 
3rd. ed., ed. A. Menzies [New York, 1899], p. 291; also, Carl Moss, “Origen’s 
Commentary on John , Book XIII: A Translation with Annotations” [Ph.D. 
Dissertation, The Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 1982], p. 7) who 
point out that some of Herakleon’s exegetical insights are more acceptable 
to the modern interpreter than Origen’s. (For a list of such passages, see 
Hanson, Allegory , p. 146). Origen’s severe treatment of Herakleon may perhaps 
partially be accounted for by the similarity of their exegetical methods, which 
forces Origen to distance himself from his exegetical opponent. 

20 Cf. Hanson, Allegory, pp. 144-47. Also, see Moss, John, pp. 6-7. 

21 Allan Menzies, trans., “Origen’s Commentary on the Gospel of John,” 
The Ante-Nicene Fathers, 9, 3rd. ed., ed. A. Menzies (New York, 1899), 10.19, 
p. 399. GCS, 4.10.33, pp. 206-07. 

22 Cf. Origen’s first attack on Herakleon in his Commentary on John. Men¬ 
zies, “John,” 2.8, p. 331. GCS, 4.2.14, pp. 70-71. Hanson (Allegory, p. 145) 
notes the similarity here between the views of Herakleon and those of the Mar- 
cionites, especially in their willingness to tamper with the text of Scripture. 
(Herakleon adds a phrase to the text of John 1.3 to support his Gnostic views.) 

23 Cf. Origen’s refutation of Herakleon’s view that, “the Lord brought life 
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one cannot help but be struck by the remarkable similarities between 
the views of Origen and his Gnostic opponent. 24 At times it seems 
as if Origen even verges on advocating his own modified version of 
“orthodox” Gnosticism in opposition to Herakleon. 25 For example, 
in his exegesis of John 4.46-54 (John’s second “sign,” the healing 
of the royal official’s son), Origen first interprets the royal official 
as symbolizing Abraham, while his son, who was ill in Capernaum, 
symbolizes “the Israelite race.” 26 Then, however, Origen goes on to 
offer a second interpretation, which though differing from that of 
Herakleon, 27 is strikingly Gnostic. 

One must see whether the royal official is a figure (sikcov) for 
a certain one of the archons of this aeon and whether his son 
[is a figure], in a different way from him, for the people under 
his power (that I might say that they are) in this way, a figure 
of the elect with him and whether the illness is the evil disposi¬ 
tion contrary to the choice of the archon . Capernaum is, then, 
a figure for the place of abode of those under the archon s [rule]. 
I think that even some of the archons because they were struck 


only to the spiritual” (Menzies, “John,” 2.15, p. 335. GCS , 4.2.21, pp. 77-78). 
See Hanson, Allegory , p. 142. Also, note Origen’s refutations of Herakleon 
in his exposition of John 8.33-47 (the fatherhood of Abraham, the devil, and 
God) in Book 20.1-34 (GCS, 4, pp. 327-73). See the helpful discussion of 
M. F. Wiles on “determinism” in John (Wiles, Gospel, pp. 107-10). 

24 Danielou offers an insightful discussion of the influence of Gnostic exe¬ 
gesis upon Origen’s interpretation, which focuses especially upon Herak- 
leon’s influence. The concrete example of Origen’s Gnostic interpretation 
of the parables is discussed in detail (Danielou, Origen, pp. 191-99). Also, 
G. Quispel has argued strongly for Valentinian Gnostic influence upon ma¬ 
jor doctrinal themes in Origen. Quispel provisionally assumes that the author 
of the fourth treatise of the Jung Codex found at Nag Hammadi is Herakleon 
(G. Quispel, “Origen and the Valentinian Gnosis,” Vigiliae Christianae, 28 
[1974] 29-42. 

25 Hanson flatly claims that, “The Gnostics . . . taught the Catholics to 
allegorize the New Testament” (R. P. C. Hanson, “Biblical Exegesis in the 
Early Church,” The Cambridge History of the Bible, ed. P. R. Ackroyd and 
C. F. Evans [Cambridge, 1970], 1, p. 418. 

26 Moss, John, 13.58, pp. 161-64, especially p. 163. GCS, 4, pp. 288-89. 

27 According to Origen, “Herakleon seems to say that the royal official was 
the Demiurge since he himself ruled like a king over those under him” (Moss, 
John, 13.60, pp. 167-68. GCS, 4, p. 291). 
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at [the Savior’s] power and divinity, fled to [the Savior] and peti¬ 
tioned him concerning those who were administered by them. 
Since, at some times, men are capable of repentance and pass 
from unbelief into belief, why should he hesitate to say the same 
thing of the powers? ... I think that something about the ar- 
chons is changed for the better at Christ’s coming so that some 
whole towns or even nations held the things that point to the 
Messiah more readily than many [others]. 28 

Despite the incredible allegorical flights of fancy and Gnostic 
themes in parts of his exegesis, Origen does not take the final step 
of breaking all connection between history and interpretation. 29 As 
M. F. Wiles observes, “ . . . in the great majority of cases he prefers 
to suggest the most far-fetched harmonizing explanation rather than 
to apply the principle of non-historicity.” 30 Origen does not aban¬ 
don the historical grounding of the Christian faith 31 for total immer¬ 
sion in cosmological speculations, as did Herakleon 32 and other 
Gnostics of his time. What prevented Origen from taking this final 


28 Moss, John , 13.59, pp. 166-67. In this quotation brackets around English 
words are used to indicate words provided by Moss in his translation for 
which there is no corresponding word in the Greek text ( GCS 4, pp. 290-91). 

29 For example, Woollcombe points to Origen’s rejection of Gnostic inter¬ 
pretations which see Jesus’ healing miracles solely as allegories of spiritual 
cures (i|/uxfj<; Q&paneiac,) in his Commentary on John (Woollcombe, “Typo- 
logy,” p. 57, n. 4. GCS, 24.20.20, p. 352). As Eugene de Faye declares, “Alle- 
gorist though he was, he never dreamt of giving up the historicity of the 
Gospel narrative” (Eugene de Faye, Origen and His Work [New York, 1929], 
pp. 112-13). 

30 Wiles, “Origen,” p. 471. 

31 Cf. Soren Kierkegaard’s notion of “a historical point of departure” for 
Christian faith in Philosophical Fragments (trans. David Swenson and 
Howard Hong [Princeton, 1962]), which may perhaps be an apt modern char¬ 
acterization of Origen’s view of the relationship between history and faith. 

32 Wiles concludes that, “The real difference between them [Origen and 
Herakleon] is not one of method but of theological concern. The heart of 
Herakleon’s theological interest was a celestial drama of salvation, of which 
the events on this earth were a kind of shadow” (Wiles, Gospel p. 160). Hin¬ 
son observes that Origen “favored ecclesiological rather than cosmological 
speculations,” citing the difference between Herakleon’s and Origen’s inter¬ 
pretations of the story of the Samaritan woman in John 4 (Commentary on 
John, 13.8-11. Hinson, Evangelization, pp. 198-99, 204). 
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step? There is nothing in his exegetical methodology, with its encour¬ 
agement of allegorical speculation, which would seem to discourage a 
purely Gnostic approach. Instead, as Fred Grissom (following Danielou) 
has observed, it was Origen’s commitment as a churchman “ . .. which 
operated as a check on his exegesis.” 33 As Origen himself declares, 

I bear the title of priest [presbyter] and, as you see, I preach 
the word of God. But if I do anything contrary to the discipline 
of the Church [ecclesiasticam disciplinam] or the rule laid down 
in the Gospels [Evangelii regulam ] — if I give offense [scandalum] 
to you and to the Church — then I hope the whole Church will 
unite [conspirans] with one consent and cast me off [( excidate 
me dexter am suam) et projiciat a se]. 34 

Origen’s commitment to the Church functions in two ways as 
a check upon his exegesis. First, the Church’s ecclesiastical disci¬ 
pline, which particularly governs his role as a teaching presbyter , 
determines some institutional boundaries. Origen understands him¬ 
self as an orthodox Christian who is committed to struggle on behalf 
of the Church against the heretics. 35 Second, the “rule of the 
Gospels” 36 (i.e., the core content of the Christian story, which later 
eventually develops into the formal regula fideif 1 provides some 


33 Fred A. Grissom, “A Critique of Hanson’s and Danielou’s Use of the 
Terms ‘Typology’ and ‘Allegory’ in their Descriptions of Origen’s Exegesis,” 
in The Bible in the Early Church , ed. E. Glenn Hinson (Unpublished seminar 
papers, The Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Spring, 1975), pp. 23-24. 
Cf. de Faye’s observation that the source of Origen’s faith is not in the 
Scripture but in the living apostolic tradition (de Faye, Origen , pp. 51-52). 

34 0rigen, In Librum Jesu Nave , Homilia 7, 6; PG 12.862. The English 
translation is from Danielou’s Origen (p. 8). Note the omission of Origen’s 
allusion to Matthew 5.30 (“cut off my right hand”) in Danielou’s translation. 

35 For instance, in Book 13.44 of the Commentary on John , Origen con¬ 
trasts Herakleon’s interpretation with that of “some member of the orthodox 
Church [tk; . . . EKK^rioiaattKO*;]” who is familiar with the matter (Moss, 
John , pp. 120-21. GCSy 4, p. 270). 

36 According to Hanson, the kcxvcov of Scripture in Origen is “simply the 
way the Church had always interpreted Scripture as far as he knew” (Han¬ 
son, Tradition , p. 95). Hanson further argues that the Kavcov includes the 
allegorization of Scripture for Origen (ibid., p. 97). 

37 Hanson demonstrates that for Origen the rule of faith simply means 
“the Christian faith as it was preached and taught in his day” (ibid., p. 113). 
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control 38 over the content of his exegesis. Origen’s interpretation 
must not be shown to be opposed to the central message of the Gospels. 
Nevertheless, within these important but rather vague and unspecified 
boundaries, Origen both possesses and exercises the greatest exegeti- 
cal freedom possible through his allegorical method. 

Origen and the 6 'Sensus Literalis” 

Origen holds a rigid, narrow view of the sensus literalis of Scrip¬ 
ture. 39 He rather disparagingly refers to the literal interpretation of 
Scripture as “obvious” (7tpoxsipov), conceding its necessity, “so that 
the simple man (dn^ouGTepoc;) may be edified by what we call the 
flesh (oapKog) of Scripture.” 40 Origen graphically depicts the literal 
sense in his first homily on Leviticus: 

I myself think that the priest removes the hide “of the calf” of¬ 
fered as a “whole burnt offering” and pulls away the skin with 


Hinson (Evangelization, p. 204) argues for the importance of the rule of 
faith in “providing sounder expositions than his exegetical approach might 
otherwise have allowed.” 

38 Hanson, citing especially Origen’s rejection of the resurrection of the 
flesh as a necessary belief, holds that, “Origen is quite capable of setting 
aside the Church’s rule of faith” (Hanson, Tradition, p. 106). Instead, it would 
seem fairer to Origen to say that in this instance he is seeking from the Scrip¬ 
ture to modify the Church’s rule of faith, rather than just “setting it aside.” 

39 Raymond Brown maintains that for Origen if Christ were “spoken of 
as the ‘lion of Judah’ the literal sense . . . would be that he was an animal” 
(Raymond E. Brown, “The Literal Sense of Scripture,” The Jerome Biblical 
Commentary, ed. R. Brown, J. Fitzmeyer, and R. Murphy [Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J., 1968], p. 607). Note also Brown’s evaluation of Origen’s exegesis in 
“More-Than-Literal Senses” on pp. 611-12. In addition, cf. Wiles, “Origen,” 
p. 470. In contrast, Henri du Lubac attempts to distinguish between “the 
letter” and “literal meaning” in Origen’s interpretation. “The letter” is 
described as “a sort of sterilized literal meaning, stripped of the spiritual 
potencies which lie, like seeds, within it” (de Lubac, Revelation, p. 18). Such 
a view unnecessarily complicates Origen’s contrasting exegetical levels, pro¬ 
liferating categories which Origen does not seem to acknowledge and which 
are not warranted by his actual exposition. 

^Butterworth, First Principles, 4.2.4, pp. 275-76; PG 11.364. Grant per¬ 
ceptively makes the important point that for Origen, “Condemning literalism 
does not involve condemning literalists” (Grant, The Letter, p. 90). Wiles 
suggests that a distinction should be made between the literalism of “simple 
unintellectual believers,” which Origen tolerates, and that of “others of a 
Judaizing tendency,” which he bitterly opposes (Wiles, “Origen,” p. 472). 
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which its limbs are covered. He who removes the veil of the let¬ 
ter [velamen litterae] from the word of God uncovers its interior 
parts which are members of spiritual understanding. 41 

In On First Principles Origen portrays literal interpretation of Scrip¬ 
ture for the multitudes as analogous to Paul’s “unmuzzled oxen” 
treading corn! “Is it for the oxen that God is concerned? Does he 
not speak entirely for our sake?” (1 Cor 9.9-10). 42 God has given the 
Scripture so that people may discover its spiritual meaning, rather 
than its literal one. 

Moreover, Origen claims that there are passages of Scripture which 
“make no literal sense at all (to ocopaTiKOV ou5apco<; exouoi),” thus 
requiring the reader to seek only the moral and spiritual meanings 
of the words. 43 To take one simple instance 44 from Genesis 1, Origen 
asks, 

Now what man of intelligence (voOv sxcov) will believe that the 
first, second, and third day, and the evening and the morning 
existed without the sun, moon, and stars? 45 

Once Origen has decided that a passage of Scripture should be 
taken allegorically in order to be properly understood, he has little 
patience with other interpreters who want to defend the literal sense 
of the text. A classic example of this occurs in his Commentary on 
John where Origen ridicules Herakleon and “many others” for taking 


41 Leviticus Homily 1 , 4. Barkley, Leviticus , pp. 32-33; PG 12.409. Also, 
cf. Leviticus Homily 5, 1 . Barkley, Leviticus , pp. 100-01; PG 12.447. 

42 Butterworth, First Principles , 4.2.6, p. 279; PG 11.368. Cf. Deuteronomy 
25.4 for the Old Testament law to which Paul is referring. Other instances 
of Pauline “allegory” which are significant for Origen include Gal 4.22-26 
(Sarah and Hagar, see above n. 11) 1 Cor 10.1-4 (the Red Sea crossing and 
baptism), Col 2.17 (the law as a shadow of things to come), Eph 5.32 (mar¬ 
riage in Genesis and Christ and the Church). For a good introductory dis¬ 
cussion concerning Origen’s use of these and other inner biblical interpre¬ 
tations, see Wiles, “Origen,” pp. 465-66. 

43 Butterworth, First Principles , 4.2.5, pp. 277-78; PG 11.365. 

44 Hanson, ( Allegory , pp. 239-41) provides an extensive listing of these 
passages in Origen’s writing. Hanson also suggests that Origen’s opposi¬ 
tion to eschatological literalism, especially millenarianism, plays a major 
role in his opposition to literal exegesis (Hanson, “Exegesis,” pp. 433-35). 

45 Butterworth, First Principles , 4.3.1, p. 288; PG 11.376-77. 
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John 4.35 (“There are yet four months and the harvest comes”) in 
a literal sense. 46 It is certainly ironical to see Origen attack a specu¬ 
lative Gnostic like Herakleon for not being mystical (avdysaOai) 
enough! 

In an overview of Origen’s literal use of Scripture in On First 
Principles, Gary Barkley observes that Origen frequently resorts to 
a method of prooftexting. 47 Prooftexting exegesis was, of course, 
quite common in early Christianity, especially in regard to Messianic 
ideas. Numerous examples may be found in the use of the Old Testa¬ 
ment in the New. Early Christianity probably derived this method 
from Jewish exegesis (e.g., the Habakkuk pesher from Qumran). 48 
For Origen literal prooftexting was often a “first line of defense against 
heretics.” 49 Yet due to the rigid narrowness of his definition of the 
sensus literalis, the polemical utility of this literal level for Origen 
is soon exhausted. He quickly moves on to use either the moral and 
spiritual senses of Scripture or rational argument and philosophical 
speculation against his opponents. In On First Principles, for exam¬ 
ple, Origen begins by arguing that God is light and so cannot have 
a body at all (literally prooftexting 1 John 1.5). Then in the same 
paragraph (shifting to the spiritual sense) he immediately goes on 
to argue that in 1 John 1.5 light is symbolic of God’s “spiritual power.” 
He even asks, “For can we possibly think that because it is termed 
light, it is like the light of the sun?” 50 

Thus, Origen’s overly narrow view of the sensus literalis forces 
him to abandon this primary level as soon as possible in the quest 
for spiritual meaning. This results in a downplaying of the literal 
sense — at times to the point of disparagement — with the conse¬ 
quence that much of the text’s ability to exert hermeneutical control 
over interpretation is lost. 

^Origen, Origen, Commentary on John, 13.40.41; Moss. John, pp. 111-12 
(especially n. 109). GCS, 4, pp. 266-67. Cf. also Origen’s critique in 13.53 
of Herakleon’s interpretation of John 4.42 (Moss, John, p. 150. GCS, 4, 
p. 283). 

47 Gary Barkley, “Allegory and Typology in Origen’s De Principiis in 
The Role of Institutional Forms in the Early Christian Mission, ed. E. Glenn 
Hinson (unpublished seminar papers, The Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Fall, 1981), pp. 9-13. 

48 Hanson, “Exegesis,” pp. 412-13. 

49 Barkley, “Allegory,” p. 13. 

50 Butterworth, First Principles, 1 . 1 . 1 , p. 7; PG 11.121. 
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From Typology to Allegory 

One of the major debates concerning Origen’s exegesis in modern 
scholarship is the relationship between typology and allegory. This de¬ 
bate is complicated by the fact that those who view Origen’s exegesis 
as primarily typological give a broad definition to typology. For ex¬ 
ample, Danielou includes interpretations of “the mystery of Christ 
living in the Church and in souls,” as well as traditional prediction- 
fulfillment motifs, in his broad category of typology. 51 In contrast, 
those who view Origen’s exegesis as primarily allegorical give a nar¬ 
row definition to typology, thus making allegory the broad category. 
For example, Hanson clearly reveals this narrow definition of typology 
and broad definition of allegory in the following definitions: 

Typology is the interpreting of an event belonging to the pres¬ 
ent or the recent past as the fulfillment of a similar situation re¬ 
corded or prophesied in Scripture. Allegory is the interpretation 
of an object or person or a number of objects or persons as in real¬ 
ity meaning some object or person of a later time, with no attempt 
to trace a relationship of “similar situation” between them. 52 

Wiles is certainly correct that the problem with this debate is that 
it asks “the wrong question” — viz., whether Origen is “primarily 
typological or allegorical.” 53 Both typology and allegory are inter¬ 
woven throughout the fabric of Origen’s exegesis. Wiles, however, 
seems to be incorrect when he implies that because “Origen himself 
shows no sign of distinguishing his different figurative interpreta¬ 
tions in that way,” a distinction between typology and allegory is 
not a useful one at all. 54 Though typology and allegory are found in 
Origen’s exegesis, 55 their relationship offers an important clue as to 

51 Danielou, Origen , p. 265. Cf. Grissom, “Critique,” p. 8. For Danielou 
allegory may even become Christian typology. In one example he states that, 
“With Origen the allegory of Philo will be incorporated into Christian tradi¬ 
tion and become part of the traditional typology” (Danielou, Shadows , 
p. 219). 

52 Hanson, Allegory , p. 7. 

53 Wiles, “Origen,” p. 482. 

54 Ibid. 

55 Grissom, “Critique,” p. 21. Grissom argues for Danielou’s more “flex¬ 
ible” categories rather than Hanson’s “narrow” ones, thus holding a minor¬ 
ity position in this debate. Scholarly consensus generally now seems to sup¬ 
port Hanson’s view (cf. Hinson, Evangelization , p. 196). 
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the nature of Origen’s loss of hermeneutical control. For the pur¬ 
pose of this paper, Hanson’s stricter definition of typology and broader 
definition of allegory will be adopted. (In order to accommodate 
Gnostic allegory, which interprets prehistorical or ahistorical [mythi¬ 
cal] events, 56 Hanson’s reference to “a later time” in his definition 
should be changed to ‘‘another time.”) The principle reason for this 
choice is that Hanson’s definitions — unlike Danielou’s more flexi¬ 
ble categories — clearly distinguish between typology’s direct con¬ 
nection with biblical narrative (“a similar situation recorded or prophe¬ 
sied in Scripture”) and allegory’s lack of such a direct hermeneutical 
connection. 

G. W. H. Lampe points to the criterion of historical connection 
for distinguishing between traditional (“legitimate”) typology and 
allegory. Lampe states that, 

Allegory differs radically from the kind of typology which rests 
upon the perception of actual historical fulfillment. The reason 
for this great difference is that allegory takes no account of his¬ 
tory. The exegete has to penetrate through the shell of history 
to the inner kernel of eternal spiritual or moral truth. 57 

In Lampe’s view, allegorical exegesis turns the Bible into “a single 
vast volume of oracles and riddles,” 58 which “vitiates the appeal to 
Scripture for the establishment or confirmation of doctrine.” 59 This 
problem certainly characterizes Origen’s allegorical exegesis. As Wiles 
declares, “The great difficulty about so many of Origen’s spiritual 


56 Cf. Danielou, Origen , p. 196. 

57 G. W. H. Lampe, “The Reasonableness of Typology,” in Essays on 
Typology { Naperville, IL., 1957), p. 31. 

58 Ibid. Cf. Hanson, “Exegesis,” pp. 419-20 for further description of the 
“oracular” view of the Bible in early Christianity. Henri du Lubac strongly 
disagrees with such an understanding of allegory in patristic (and medieval) 
exegesis, contending that Christian allegory is radically different from pagan 
allegory and is “historically connected” to “the Fact of Christ.” Note his 
passionate defense of Origen in particular (de Lubac, Revelation , pp. 169-72) 
and his attack upon Hanson’s Allegory and Event (ibid., p. 170, n. 49; also, 
p. 179, n. 42). The idealization of “Christian allegory” by de Lubac — 
particularly his claim for its “incontestable originality” — represents a major 
weakness in his analysis. One can almost envision de Lubac as a contem¬ 
porary Rufinus! 

59 Lampe, “Typology,” p. 33. 
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interpretations . . . lies in this fact of their almost total lack of con¬ 
nection with the straightforward historical sense.” 60 

Lampe’s historical criterion is weakened by the continuing uncer¬ 
tainty concerning the historical status of much of the material in the 
Bible, at least by modern historiographic standards. Modem historical- 
critical study has generally diminished rather than increased confidence 
in the Scripture itself (not to mention its typological interpretation!) 
as an accurate witness to historical events. Nevertheless, Lampe’s 
analysis points to a significant difference between typological and 
allegorical interpretations. Typological interpretation takes seriously 
the “history-like” 61 character of the biblical narratives, while 
allegorical interpretation ignores this important dimension. 

In Origen’s exegesis the typological with its historical reference 
is not the final level of meaning. In his tenth homily on Leviticus, 
he explains that, 

... the law and all things which are in the law are, according to 
the opinion of the Apostle [stc — Paul? — cf. Heb 9.10] “imposed 
until the time of correction [correctionis ].” Just as those whose 
craft it is to make tokens [signa] from copper and to pour statues, 
before they produce a true work [verum opus ] of copper or of silver 
or of gold, first form figures \figmentum\ from the clay to the 
likeness of the future image — certainly the image is necessary 
but only until the work that is principal be completed [ expleatur ], 
but when that work on account of which that image was made 
of clay is completed, its use is no longer sought — understand 


^Wiles, “Origen,” p. 472. In contrast, de Lubac defends the role of alle¬ 
gory in establishing “spiritual understanding.” He declares that traditional 
typology “lacks the ability to show that the New Testament is something 
other than a second Old Testament which, at its term, would leave us com¬ 
pletely within the thread of history. It does not express the connection be¬ 
tween spiritual understanding and the personal conversion and life of the 
Christian ...” (de Lubac, Revelation , p. 144). Though de Lubac’s critique 
of the weaknesses of typology generally seems valid, his effort to rehabilitate 
“spiritual understanding” simply ignores the great weaknesses of allegory 
as a method of exegesis, as vividly illustrated by Origen’s fantastic allegorical 
interpretations. The interpreter is left with his subjective faith experience 
in Jesus Christ as the norm for valid exegesis — what de Lubac calls “an 
exegesis in faith” (ibid., pp. 146-47). 

61 This term is used by Hans Frei, The Eclipse of Biblical Narrative (New 
Haven, 1974). 
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also something like this in these things which were written or 
done “in a type” [in typo] and in a figure \figura] of the future 
in the law and the prophets. 62 


So, once they have been fulfilled, Old Testament types have lost 
any usefulness or significance in themselves. As Origen proclaims in 
his first homily on Joshua, “Therefore, Moses the servant of God 
is dead (defunctus): for the law is dead, and legal commands (prae- 
cepta) now cease.” 63 Moreover, Origen claims that at this point the 
type might even “hinder (epTtoSi^etv) the manifestation of the 
truth.” 64 

For Origen the quest for “spiritual meaning” does not cease un¬ 
til it reaches the level of “eternal truth” via allegory. 65 As he de¬ 
clares in his Commentary on John, 

We ought not to suppose that historical events are types (xb7touq) 
of other historical events, and material things (xa ocopaxiKd) of 
other material things; rather material things are types of spiri¬ 
tual things (7W£upaxiKcov) and historical events of intelligible 
realities (vorixoov). 66 

Thus, in Origen one of the marks of the loss of hermeneutical con¬ 
trol is the loss of the “history-like” character of the text, as allegory 
in quest of spiritual meaning comes into predominance over tradi¬ 
tional typology. 


Verbal Inspiration and Forced Allegorism 

Despite all his monumental text critical work, Origen holds firmly 


62 Leviticus Homily 10.1. Barkley, Leviticus, pp. 244-45. PG 12.525. 

63 In Librum Jesu Nave, Homilia 1 , 3; PG 12.828. The literal English 
translation is that of this writer. Cf. de Lubac, Revelation, p. 102, n. 15. 
As de Lubac comments, “ ... ‘Moses is dead,’ so that another life, a higher 
life, might follow upon his. Until then we had ‘shadow,’ now we have 
‘Truth’ ” (ibid., p. 102). 

64 Commentary on John, 28.12. GCS, 4, p. 404. Woollcombe, “Typology,” 
p. 72, n. 6. 

65 Wiles, “Origen,” p. 484. 

66 Ibid. GCS, 10.18, p. 189. 
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to a strict view of the verbal inspiration of Scripture. 67 For exam¬ 
ple, in a fragment from his homily on Jeremiah 39.1, he states, 
“And there is not ‘one jot or tittle’ (icoxa ev f\ pia Kspaia) written 
in the Scripture, which does not do its own work for those who under¬ 
stand to use [it] in the power of the letters (xfi Sovdpsi xoov ypappti- 
TCOv ).” 68 

Origen believes that every word of the Scripture was literally in¬ 
spired by the Holy Spirit, and yet at the same time he is also a close 
enough observer of the text to see its contradictions. Therefore, he 
is forced into the position of advocating that biblical statements which 
are false and contradictory in the literal sense must necessarily be 
true in the spiritual sense. 69 For example, in his Commentary on 
John he boldly states: 

I do not condemn them [the four Evangelists] if they even some¬ 
times dealt freely with things which to the eye of history hap¬ 
pened differently (exepcoq yevopsvov), and changed (psxaxiBevai) 
them so as to subserve the mystical aims (jiugtikoo okottou) they 
had in view, so as to speak of a thing which happened in a cer¬ 
tain place as if it happened in another, and to introduce into what 
was spoken in a certain way some changes (xtvoq 7tapaMuxyfjq) 
of their own. They supposed to speak the truth where it was possi¬ 
ble both materially (acopaxiKCbq) and spiritually, and where this 


67 Hanson ( Allegory , pp. 187-99), following Zollig (Die Inspirationslehre des 
Origenes , 1902) conclusively demonstrates Origen’s strong adherence to ver¬ 
bal inspiration. One might even speculate that Origen’s strict view of ver¬ 
bal inspiration helped to motivate his painstaking text critical work. For 
a dissenting view denying Origen’s adherence to verbal inspiration, see Moss 
(John, p. 184), who points to the fact that Origen “had no difficulty in blam¬ 
ing the Evangelist for an apparent contradiction in the text,” citing as an 
example Origen’s Commentary on John , 13.54. This view is inadequate be¬ 
cause it ignores the role of the spiritual sense in sustaining Origen’s posi¬ 
tion on verbal inspiration. 

68 0rigen, Jeremiahomilien, Fragmente Nr. 2 aus der Philocalie , Jer 39.1, 
GCS t 3, p. 197. The literal translation is that of this writer. Cf. Hanson’s 
description of the passage (Allegory, p. 188). Other evidence cited by Han¬ 
son in support of Origen’s strict view of verbal inspiration includes Philoca- 
lia 2.4 (from Origen’s Commentary on Psalms , “Psalm 1”) and Origen’s 
Commentary on Romans 2.6 and 9.41. 

69 This connection between Origen’s view of verbal inspiration and his 
forced allegorism is argued by Farrer, Interpretation , pp. 189-94. 
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was not possible it was their intention to prefer (7tpoKpiveiv) the 
spiritual to the material. The spiritual truth was often preserved, 
as one might say, in the material falsehood (ocopaxiKCp . . . 
\|/ei35ei). 70 

As an example of this situation, Origen cites Jacob’s impersona¬ 
tion of Esau to steal the blessing from Isaac (Gen 27), claiming that 
“spiritually he [Jacob] spoke the truth.” 71 He argues further that, 
“if Jacob had not been blessed as Esau, neither would Esau perhaps 
have been able to receive a blessing of his own.” 72 Origen does not 
shrink back from the logical implications of his exegetical methodology 
here. Every word must be spiritually true in its intended meaning, 
even if it is an obvious literal lie (“I am Esau thy firstborn son” — 
Gen 27.19). 73 Origen’s view of plenary verbal inspiration combines 
with his exegetical method to force him into mental gymnastics of 
interpretation which make even the most dogmatic modern inerrantist 
seem like an amateur harmonizer. Unfortunately, when one’s belief 
in the truth of Scripture leads him or her to contend that even lies 
must be spiritually true, then valid interpretation becomes impossi¬ 
ble and “exegetical suicide” is close at hand. Such a loss of herme¬ 
neutical control must be viewed as fatal for responsible exegesis. 

Conclusion 

This paper has wrestled with the problem of Origen’s fantastic 
exegesis. How could such a brilliant, dedicated Christian scholar pro¬ 
duce such incredible, arbitrary, eisegetical interpretations alongside 
of sober, perceptive, textually sensitive exegesis? The author has 
sought to demonstrate that Origen’s exegesis reveals a loss of her¬ 
meneutical control, which results from three major factors: (1) an overly 
narrow understanding of the sensus literalis of Scripture, (2) a move 
from typology to allegory in a quest for “spiritual interpretation,” 
and (3) a forced allegorism developing from a plenary verbal view 
of biblical inspiration. So, what does Origen, this great “wayward 


70 Menzies, “John,” 10.4, p. 383. GCS , 4.10.5, p. 175. 

71 Ibid. 

72 Ibid. 

73 0n God 5 lying to people for their spiritual good, Hanson ( Tradition , 
p. 85) cites Origen’s Homilies on Jeremiah, 20.3 (GCS, 3, pp. 179-82), ex¬ 
pounding Jeremiah 20.7. 
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genius,” 74 have to teach the Christian Church today about its exe¬ 
gesis and hermeneutics? What tentative conclusions and speculative 
hypotheses can be drawn from this study? First, Origen reveals both 
the importance and the inadequacy of loyalty to the living interpre¬ 
tative tradition of the Church in the creation of sound exegesis. Ori¬ 
gen’s commitment as a churchman to the “discipline of the Church” 
and the “rule of the Gospels” prevents him from sacrificing history 
to cosmology and thus taking the final fatal step into Gnosticism. 
Nevertheless, the teaching of the Church through its living tradition 
of biblical interpretation is not sufficient to prevent his allegorical 
flights of exegetical fancy. Contemporary biblical exegesis must rec¬ 
ognize the value of commitment to the Church and its interpretative 
traditions, while avoiding the reliance upon confessional orthodoxy 
as sufficient protection from exegetical error. 

Second, Origen’s rigid, narrow view of the sensus literalis of Scrip¬ 
ture — often to the point of wooden literalism and disparagement — 
drives him to abandon too quickly the grammatical and historical 
sense of the text as possibilities in themselves for “spiritual mean¬ 
ing.” The text loses its capacity to exercise hermeneutical control 
over interpretation through its literal sense. A revitalized understand¬ 
ing of the sensus literalis, which seeks to unite grammatical, historical, 
and theological meanings at the primary textual level, is an urgent 
need of contemporary exegesis. The recent crisis in the historical- 
critical approach to modern biblical study and the current ferment 
in biblical theology point to the urgent need for such an exegetical 
model. 

Third, Origen’s exegesis dramatizes the dangers of moving from 
traditional typological to allegorical exegesis. (One might even ven¬ 
ture the ironic observation that it took the Western Church thirteen 
hundred years and a Reformation to deal with some of the dangers 
of allegorism.) The loss of historical connection in modern biblical 
interpretation is not expressed in the shift from typology to allegory, 
but in the ignorance — and at times even disparagement — of “pre- 
critical” biblical interpretation. Contemporary exegetical methodology 
must take seriously the whole history of exegesis, as well as the pre- 
canonical tradition history of the text and its current literary form. 

Finally, Origen’s view of verbal inspiration with its resulting forced 
allegorism offers a solemn warning to those who rely upon a theory 


74 Wiles, “Origen,” p. 489. 
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of biblical inspiration as a guarantor of doctrinal orthodoxy. Theories 
of inspiration without adequate exegetical methodology can drive the 
interpreter, no matter how brilliant or committed he or she may be, 
into the wilderness of eisegesis and heresy amidst false assurances 
of orthodoxy. 

Thus, Origen’s exegesis teaches that neither reliance upon the 
Church and its interpretative tradition nor dependence upon a view 
of biblical inspiration is sufficient to guarantee sound biblical exe¬ 
gesis. An exegetical method which acknowledges the authority of both 
Scripture and the Church, as expressed in the sensus literalis of Scrip¬ 
ture and the historical connectedness of interpretative tradition, may 
find itself also better able to receive the testimonium internum Spiritus 
Sancti. 
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authors in this volume, it is disappointing that they missed impor¬ 
tant listings of such authors as Georges Florovsky, John Karmiris, 
Athenagoras Kokkinakis, Sergius Bulgakov, John Zizioulas, John 
Romanides, and others who have made important contributions to 
the Orthodox discussion on the Church. In spite of this shortcoming, 
this work is important for the study and research on the Church, and 
for this we are indebted to the authors. 

The bibliographic form is consistent and helpful to the user for 
correct citations in writing and research. I highly recommend this 
bibliography to scholars, students, interested lay people, and parish 
libraries. Moreover, the volume is an excellent tool for interested 
scholars and lay persons in their research of the Church and its func¬ 
tion in our contemporary world. 


George C. Papademetriou 
Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology 


An Explorer of Realms of Art , Life, and Thought: A Survey of the 
Works of Philosopher and Theologian Constantine Cavamos . By John 
E. Rexine. Belmont, MA: Institute for Byzantine and Modern Greek 
Studies, 1985. Pp. 184. 

The present volume is dedicated to the works of the distinguished 
Greek-American Orthodox philosopher-theologian. Professor Cavar- 
nos. The editor, a distinguished author in his own right, presents some 
thirty-three works of Dr. Cavarnos published from 1949 to 1985. In 
the preface Dr. Rexine provides valuable biographical information 
on the author, the title pages of all the books published by Dr. Cavar¬ 
nos, and the book reviews of these works written by Professor John 
Rexine. The volume also contains a complete list of the book reviews 
and articles published by Dr. Cavarnos. This provides an extremely 
valuable bibliography to the student of Greek-American Orthodoxy. 

The volume is carefully written and is a welcome addition to the 
Orthodox literature in America. Hopefully, it will be an impetus to 
all the readers to learn about classical and modern thought, Byzan¬ 
tine culture and art, and especially the Orthodox experience reflected 
in the series of the Modern Orthodox Saints. Cavarnos’ works on the 
Greek Orthodox Saints, holy Mount Athos, and Byzantine art pro¬ 
vided the American scholarly and religious public valuable tools of 
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knowledge. He guided with his books the Orthodox readership with 
English translations of important lives of saints to act as guides for 
the faithful in the way of holiness and knowledge of their great reli¬ 
gious heritage. 

We congratulate Dr. John Rexine for providing us with such a 
comprehensive volume and congratulate him for his achievement. I 
recommend this excellent book to libraries to be used as a biblio¬ 
graphic reference, to scholars and especially to Orthodox Christians 
to learn about a prominent Greek-Ameriean Orthodox pious thinker 
and lead them to the study of his highly recommended books on Or¬ 
thodox spirituality and life. 

George C. Papademetriou 
Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology 
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Anastasios of Sinai, the Hodegos, and the Muslims 


SIDNEY H. GRIFFITH 


JOHN OF DAMASCUS (D.C. 749) IS GENERALLY CONSIDERED TO BE 
the earliest Christian writer to take any doctrinal notice of Islam, 
thereby becoming the first in a long line of Byzantine polemical wri¬ 
ters to rebut the religious claims of Muhammad, the Qur’an, and the 
Islamic way of life. 1 It appears, however, that Anastasios of Sinai an¬ 
ticipated John of Damascus by about a half century, albeit in a very 
hasty and schematic fashion. He clearly refers to the ideas of the 
Muslims about Jesus, son of Mary, in his Hodegos , or Viae Dux, a 
critical edition of which has recently appeared. 2 A consideration of 
the relevant passages of this work is the principal concern of the 
present essay. 

Anastasios and the Arab Milieu 

What little is known of Anastasios’ biography is soon told. He 


^ee Daniel J. Sahas, John of Damascus on Islam; the * Heresy of 
the Ishmaelites” (Leiden, 1972); Adel-Theodore Khoury, Les theologiens 
byzantins et Vislam: textes et auteurs (viii-xiii e S) (Louvain & Paris, 1969); 
idem, Polemique byzantine contre Islam (viii e -xiiFS) (Leiden, 1972); idem, 
“Apologetique byzantine contre Islam (viii e -xiii e siecle),” Proche Orient 
Chretien 29 (1979) 242-300; 30 (1980) 132-74; N. M. Vaporis (ed.), Orthodox 
Christians and Muslims (The Greek Orthodox Theological Review) 31 
(1986). 

2 Karl-Heinz Uthemann, Anastasii Sinaitae Viae Dux (Corpus Christiano- 
rum, Series Graeca, 8; Leuven, 1981). For the most recent discussion of the 
Hodegos, with bibliography, see Anna D. Kartsonis, Anastasis; the Making 
of an Image (Princeton, 1986), pp. 40-67. 
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was active at the turn of the eighth century, as one learns from 
a line in one of his homilies, according to which twenty years 
had elapsed since the end of the Sixth Ecumenical Synod, i.e., Con¬ 
stantinople 3 (680-81). 3 In the Hodegos, he testifies to his state in 
life with these words, “I, Anastasios, a monk of the holy mountain, 
Sinai, confess . . . ” 4 A little earlier in the same work he notifies 
the reader that since he is situated in a desert, he does not have 
access to the books of the teachers and the Fathers, with which 
to check his references. Accordingly, he requests the responsible 
reader to emend any errors he may discover. 5 Anastasios was never¬ 
theless a traveller; he journeyed in Syria and Egypt on a mission 
to refute Monophysitism in all its forms and branches. As we 
shall see, among other things, he held Monophysitism, and parti¬ 
cularly its Severan expression, to be responsible for the new er¬ 
rors of the Arabs, which the reader easily recognizes to be the 
teachings of the Qur’an. He was, therefore, in addition to being 
a monk, an itinerant controversialist in the Chalcedonian cause. 
In this respect his career, which antedates that of John of Damascus 
by some fifty years, bears a remarkable resemblance to the career 
of Theodore Abu Qurrah (d.c. 825), a monk of Mar Sabas Monastery 
who, a hundred years later, undertook almost the same journeys 
in the same cause; but this time the arguments were presented 
in Arabic. 6 All three of these Melkite scholars who lived under 
the rule of Islam wrote extensively in support of the doctrines of 
their Church, almost as if the new political reality of Islamic gov¬ 
ernment required a summary re-statement of the truth claims of 
Christianity. 

In addition to the Hodegos, some dozen other works are attributed 
to Anastasios in the manuscript tradition. 7 Most important among 
them in the context of the present discussion is a collection of 


3 “Sermo 3 in creationem hominis secundum imaginem Dei,” PG 89.1156D. 

4 PG 89.188A; Uthemann, Vine Dux, p. 191. 

5 PG 89.160C; Uthemann, Vine Dux, p. 158. 

6 See Ignace Dick, “Un continuateur arabe de saint Jean Damascene: 
Theodore Abuqurra, eveque melkite de Harran,” Proche Orient Chretien 12 
(1962) 209-23, 319-32; 13 (1963) 114-29. 

7 See Hans-Georg Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur im byzantinischen 
Reich (Munich, 1959), pp. 442-46. Many of the Greek works ascribed to 
Anastasios are available in PG, vol. 89. 
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Interrogationes et Responsiones , 8 a commentary on Psalm 6, 9 and 
a Good Friday sermon, which has so far been published only in an 
Arabic version and a German translation. 10 Scholars have only 
recently begun the systematic examination of the works of Anastasios, 
notably in the studies of Richard and Uthemann. Nevertheless, the 
work done so far, while far from comprehensive, yet allows the present- 
day reader to gain some impression of Anastasios’ awareness of the 
religious ideas of the newly triumphant Arabs. Before examining these 
ideas, however, it is important to take notice of one more report that 
pertains to Anastasios’ biography. 

In his Annales, or general history of the world down to his own 
times, which the Melkite patriarch Eutychios of Alexandria (877-940) 
wrote in Arabic for the benefit of Christians living under the rule 
of Islam, there is a brief notice about Anastasios of Sinai. Eutychios 
identifies him with the general Mahan/Baavrjq who commanded the 
Emperor Heraklios’ troops during the failed attempt to save 
Syria/Palestine from the invading Arabs. After the defeat, says 
Eutychios, Mahan fled to Mount Sinai, became a monk, and took 
the name, Anastasios. Here is Eutychios’ report: 

As for Mahan, he was afraid to return to the king, Heraklios; 
so he could kill him. So he fled to Mount Sinai, became a 
monk, and took for himself the name, Anastasios. He was the 
author of a treatise in which he commented on the sixth of 


8 PG 89.311-824. The MS tradition for this work is complicated. See 
Marcel Richard, “Les veritables ‘Questions et Reponses’ d’Anastase le si- 
naite,” Institut de Recherche et d’Histoire des Textes; Bulletin 15 (1967- 
1968) 39-56. A critical edition of Anastasios’ original work is to appear at 
the hands of J. Munitiz. See Uthemann, Viae Dux, p. ccxiii, n. 56. 

9 There are two recensions of the Greek commentary on Psalm 6 in 
PG 89.1077-1144. There is a Syriac version preserved in Vatican Syriac MS 
369, ff. 104r.-183n. See Anton Baumstark, Geschichte der syrischen Literatur 
(Bonn, 1922), p. 262 and n. 14. An Arabic version is preserved in one of 
the earliest dated Christian Arabic MSS, viz., Vatican Arabic MS 71, writ¬ 
ten in the year 885. See Georg Graf, Geschichte der christlichen arabischen 
Literatur (5 vols., Citta del Vaticano, 1944-1953), 1, p. 375. On this MS, see 
S. H. Griffith, “Anthony David of Baghdad, Scribe and Monk of Mar Sabas,” 
to appear. 

10 L. Cheikho, “A Lost Treatise of St. Anastasius of Sinai” [Arabic], al- 
Machriq 15 (1912) 274-80; idem, “Eine verlorene Homilie des heiligen Ana¬ 
stasius von Sinai,” Theologisch-praktische Quartalschrift 65 (1912) 780-95. 
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David’s psalms. 11 

It is clear from his mention of the commentary on the sixth psalm 
that Eutychios intends to identify Mahan with the Anastasios of Sinai 
whom one knows as the author of the Hodegos. Among modern 
scholars, Jean Maspero, for one, found this identification of Mahan 
with Anastasios of Sinai to be “une invraisemblance grossiere,” 12 
citing to the contrary Michael the Syrian’s report that BaaviK was 
killed along with forty thousand Byzantine troops at the battle of the 
Yarmuk. 13 However, there is also a report in the Chronography of 
Theophanes (d. 818) to the effect that not only was Baavrjq not killed 
in that battle, but that his troops proclaimed him emperor, and 
foreswore their allegiance to Heraklios. 14 There could surely be no 
better reason than this one for Mahan/Baa vr\c, to have fled in fear 
of his life to Mount Sinai, where the Muslims seem already to have 
been in power. As for the improbability of a disgraced general becom¬ 
ing a scholar-monk, one can at least say that it is not impossible. Here, 
of course, is not the place to pursue this issue in detail, beyond noting 
that Maspero may have been too hasty in immediately rejecting the 
credibility of the story. 15 

Anastasios’ commentary on Psalm 6 was obviously popular among 
the Arabic speaking Christians of later times, as the early date of 
its translation into Arabic and its special mention by Eutychios prove. 
The reason for this popularity is not difficult to discover. The Psalm 

n L. Cheikho, et al., Eutychii Patriarchate Alexandrini Annales (CSCO, 
vols. 50 & 51; Paris, 1906 & 1909), 51, p. 15. 

12 Jean Maspero, Histoire des Patriarches d’Alexandrie depuis la Mort de 
PEmpereur Anastase jusqu 9 a la Reconciliation des Eglises Jacobites (Paris, 
1923), p. 337. 

13 See J.-B. Chabot, Chronique de Michel le Syrien; patriarche jacobite 
d’Antioche (1166-1199) (4 vols.; Paris, 1899-1910), 2, p. 421; 4, p. 416. 

14 C. De Boor, Theophanis Chronographia (2 vols,; Lipsiae, 1883 & 1885), 
1, p. 338. 

15 The matter is indeed confusing in the sources. Bar Hebraeus, for exam¬ 
ple, says nothing about the death of Mahan at Yarmuk, but reports that 
he was the general of the army of the Romans when the Muslims defeated 
them at Hims, killing forty thousand men. See Gregorii Barhebraei Chroni- 
con Syriacum (Paris, 1890), p. 101. Muslim Arabic sources report that Khalid 
ibn Walid pursued Mahan after the battle at Yarmuk, and caught up with 
him at Hims, where he was killed. See Fred McGraw Donner, The Early 
Islamic Conquests (Princeton, 1981), p. 142. 
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itself is a prayer in a time of distress, which ends on the hopeful note 
that God will at length scatter the suppliant’s oppressors. Anastasios’ 
commentary is in fact a plea to his readers to convert and to do 
penance, and to ask forgiveness for their sins. He cites a number of 
instances of successful repentance from previous biblical and eccle¬ 
siastical history. Anastasios’ conviction, as expressed in this Psalm 
commentary, seems to have been that the invasion of the Muslim Arabs 
was a punishment from God on account of the sinfulness of the peo¬ 
ple, and particularly for the sin of the Emperor Heraklios’ espousal 
of what Anastasios regarded as the shameful heresy of Monotheletism. 

In his Homily 3, Anastasios explicitly tied the Arab conquest to 
the exile of Pope Martin I (d. 655) at the hands of the Emperor, Con- 
stans II (641-48), because of the pope’s resistance both to Heraklios’ 
Ecthesis and to Constans’ Typos, both of which effectively supported 
Monotheletism. Anastasios said, 

When Heraklios died, Martin was exiled by Heraklios’ grandson, 
and instantly the desert dweller, Amalek, rose up to strike us, 
Christ’s people. 16 

Anastasios’ Good Friday homily, which comments on the successive 
verses of Psalm 2, is in fact a strong indictment of the Jews for the 
crucifixion of Jesus. This theme, while it had long been a staple item 
in Good Friday oratory, came into a period of renewed emphasis 
among Christians at the dawn of the seventh century, with a crescendo 
of anti-Jewish polemic, due in all likelihood to the new Jewish free¬ 
dom to challenge Christian beliefs and practices, which came with 
the successful Persian invasions of Syria/Palestine and Egypt in the 
early years of the century, and which was sustained when the Muslims 
came into power, on the very heels of the Persians. 17 Outward signs 


16 PG 89.1156C. Amalek was the name given in the Bible to tribes living 
in the Negev, south to Sinai, who were constant enemies of the Israelites 
to the time of David. The fact that Anastasios refers to the Muslims as 
“Amalekites” as opposed to “Ishmaelites,” the designation for Muslims 
most commonly used in later Greek texts, is indicative of the early stage 
of Christian reflection on Islam. It is also indicative of the early conversion 
of the Arabs of Sinai to Islam. It is not likely that the name is a garbled 
Arab name, as Walter Kaegi suggested in his “Initial Byzantine Reactions 
to the Arab Conquest,” Church History 38 (1969) 142-43. 

17 See Sidney H. Griffith, “Jews and Muslims in Christian Syriac and 
Arabic Texts of the Ninth Century C.E.,” to appear. 
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of Christian beliefs such as the cross and icons became particu¬ 
lar targets of this Jewish polemic, which in turn elicited a spirited 
Christian defense. The Adversus Judaeos homily of Leontios of 
Neapolis (d.c. 650), a generation ahead of Anastasios, was perhaps 
the first to sound this new note of attack, pointing out that all Chris¬ 
tians bow down to the cross as to the holiest of all memorials of Jesus 
Christ. 18 Under Muslim rule, this issue would come to the fore 
again as a major item of controversy between Jews, Muslims, and 
Christians. 19 

Although it is true to say that at the time of the Muslim conquest 
Anastasios was principally concerned with heresies and divisions within 
the Church, which divisions, as we have seen, he blamed for the con¬ 
quest, he did nevertheless pay some scant attention to the religious 
beliefs of the invaders themselves. His observations are for the most 
part recorded in the Hodegos. However, one finds chance mention 
of them elsewhere in his works, and particularly in the Interrogationes 
et Responsiones. There is a striking instance in Question 126, a ques¬ 
tion which, according to Marcel Richard’s manuscript studies, was 
part of the original work which one should unhesitatingly ascribe to 
Anastasios of Sinai. 20 The Question is: “Some want to say that 
Satan fell on account of not bowing down to the man (i.e., to Adam).” 
Anastasios answers, “Such as these are the myths of the Greeks and 
the Arabs,” 21 and he goes on to argue, on the basis of a reference 
to Ezekiel, that Satan fell before Adam was created. However, what 


18 See PG 93.1600A. On this homily, see Norman H. Baynes, “The Icons 
Before Iconoclasm,” Harvard Theological Review 44 (1951) 93-106. In the 
manuscript tradition a Disputatio Adversus Judaeos is also accredited to 
Anastasios of Sinai, in PG 89.1203-32. Here too the symbol of the cross is 
discussed. Anastasios asks why the Jew will accept only a coin with the figure 
of the cross on it (col. 1240)? Also the question of bowing down to crosses 
and images is raised (cols. 1233-35). However, modern scholars seriously 
doubt the authenticity of this work, dating it rather to the ninth century. 
See Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur, p. 443 and n. 2. 

19 See Sidney H. Griffith, “Theodore Abu Qurrah’s Arabic Tract on the 
Christian Practice of Venerating Images,’ ’ Journal of the American Orien¬ 
tal Society 105 (1985) 53-73; Robert Schick, “The Fate of the Christians 
in Palestine During the Byzantine/Umayyad Transition, 600-750 A.D.,” 
(Unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation, the University of Chicago, Chicago, 
1987). 

20 See Richard, “Les veritables ‘Questions,’ ’’ pp. 41 and 48. 

21 PG 89.776B,C. 
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instantly occurs to the modern reader is the Qur’an’s teaching on 
the subject: “When we said to the angels, ‘Bow down to Adam,’ they 
bowed down, except Iblis. He refused and he behaved arrogantly, 
and came to be among the unbelievers” (al-Baqarah (2).34). Clearly 
Anastasios made a correct attribution of this notion to the Arabs, 
i.e., the Muslims, and by Greeks he probably means no more than 
“gentiles,” or “pagans,” a well-documented sense of the word 
“Hellenoi.” 22 Together the terms could be taken to mean simply 
“pagan Arabs,” an epithet that Christian writers would later com¬ 
monly use to designate Muslims. 23 

Admittedly, the beliefs of the Arabs were not primary concerns 
for Anastasios. Even in the Interrogationes, when he mentions non- 
Christians in a context in which one might expect to find him speak¬ 
ing of Arabs or Muslims, he mentions only “unbelievers” (Stuotoi). 
For example, Question 79 asks if an unbeliever, Jew, or Samaritan 
does good deeds, will he enter the kingdom of heaven? 24 Question 
110 asks, “If our rulers are Jews, unbelievers, or heretics, is it neces¬ 
sary to pray for them in church, or not? 25 The ruling Arabs of Ana¬ 
stasios’ lifetime, i.e., the Muslims, may well be the unbelievers to which 
the questions refer, but clearly the point cannot be pressed. 

The Hodegos and the <( False Notions ” of the Arabs 

In what Anastasios has to say about the beliefs of the Arabs in 
his major work, the Hodegos, he gives evidence of his knowledge of 
Islamic doctrines. Before citing these passages, however, it is impor¬ 
tant to mention that the book’s main purpose is to refute Monophy- 
sitism. Arabs and their beliefs are mentioned here only incidentally 
to this principal objective, and then only as part and parcel of the 
argument against the Monophysites. In the judgment of Karl-Heinz 
Uthemann, Anastasios put together his Hodegos in Sinai, somewhere 
between the years 643 and 686/89, but probably before 681, the year 
of the Sixth Ecumenical Synod. Between 686 and 689 he added the 


^See G. W. H. Lampe, A Patristic Greek Lexicon (Oxford, 1961), p. 451. 
^See Sidney H. Griffith, “The Prophet Muhammad, his Scripture and his 
Message According to the Christian Apologies in Syriac and Arabic from 
the First Abbasid Century,” in T. Fahd (ed.), Vie du prophete Mahomet 
(Colloque de Strasbourg, 1980; Paris, 1983), pp. 99-146. 

24 PG 89.708. 

25 PG 89.764. 
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scholia that are now found scattered throughout the earlier compi¬ 
lation. 26 

The first mention of Arabs comes in the very first section of the 
book, in the preface in which Anastasios sets forth the reasons why 
it is necessary for him to undertake the enterprise before him. Hav¬ 
ing listed already ten reasons, Anastasios gives the following reason 
for composing his rather extensive guidebook to the faith: 

Because, prior to any discussion at all, we must condemn however 
many false notions about us the opponent entertains, as when 
we set out to converse with Arabs we have first to condemn anyone 
who says, “Two gods,” or anyone who says, “God has carnally 
begotten a son,” or anyone who makes prostration as to God, 
to any creature whatever, in heaven or on earth. Likewise, in re¬ 
gard to the rest of the heresies, it is necessary first to condemn 
however many false opinions about the faith they have. For, giv¬ 
ing heed to these things, they accept the rest more eagerly. 27 

The first thing to notice in this passage is that controversy (5iot- 
^eyeoGai) with Arabs, and its already customary procedure, is put 
forward as an example of the procedure that Anastasios is proposing 
in his Hodegos as useful in the struggle with Monophysitism. Further, 
it is clear that what should first be rebutted, in Anastasios’ view, are 
the false notions the opponent already harbors about one. He gives 
three examples of such notions, from what his reader is expected easily 
to recognize as false Arab notions about what Christians believe. On 
examination it quickly appears that these notions about Christians 
can be found in the Qur’an, to express Muhammad’s criticism of Chris¬ 
tian beliefs. 

Already in the context of surat an-Nahl (16), which contains a clear 
rejection of the polytheism of the pagan Arabs, one finds the explicit 
injunction: “God said, ‘Do not accept two gods. There is but a single 
God. So, fear me (vs. 51).” Then, in the later surah , al-Ma’idah (5), 
precisely this language is used again to reject what Muhammad per¬ 
ceived to be the upshot of Christian preaching about Jesus, son of 
Mary. In the context of verses 109 to 114, where the Qur’an presents 
a fairly comprehensive sketch of the Islamic view of Jesus and his 


26 Uthemann, Viae Dux , p. ccxviii. 
21 Ibid. p. 9. 
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mission, and a threat of eternal punishment to any one of Jesus’ 
followers who would later disbelieve (vs. 115), there is the descrip¬ 
tion of a scene in which Jesus stands in judgment before God: “God 
said, ‘0 Jesus, son of Mary, did you tell people, ‘Take me and my 
mother for two gods instead of God?’ ” (vs. 116). 

Surely the standard Christian proclamation that Jesus is God, the 
son of God, and Mary his mother, is the mother of God, would have 
been sufficient to elicit the Qur’an’s adverse judgment. One need 
not postulate the presence in Arabia of any fringe Christian sect to 
explain the critical reaction on Muhammad’s part to Mary’s Chris¬ 
tian epithet, “Mother of God,” an appellation particularly dear to 
Monophysite preachers. Anastasios was, therefore, perfectly correct 
to mention the proposition that there are two gods as an example 
of a false notion which the Arabs entertain about the Christians. 
Whoever among the Arabs who invaded Syria/Palestine, who had 
heard the Qur’an proclaimed, would certainly have thought, on the 
basis of al-Ma’idah (5).116, that Jesus’ disbelieving followers taught 
that he and his mother were two gods. Accordingly, Anastasios reminds 
his reader, this is a false notion about Christians which one must 
condemn before engaging in conversation with Arabs. 

The false Arab notion that what Christians believe involves God 
in the carnal generation of a son, also has its roots in the Qur’an. 
A constant feature of Muhammad’s reaction against Christian teach¬ 
ing is the phrase, “They say God has taken a son; praised be he. 
Nay, whatever is in the heavens or on the earth is his, all are subser¬ 
vient to him” (aUBaqarah (2).116; and cf. an-Nisa’ (4)A71). Anastasios’ 
very wording of this false Arab notion once again ties the rejection 
of a Christian doctrine in with the Qur’an’s earlier rejection of pagan 
ideas, as in al-An c am (6). 101, where the assumption that God has off¬ 
spring is explicitly associated with the unacceptable notion that such 
a proposal would involve God with a female consort: “The Creator 
of heaven and earth — how does he have offspring? He did not have 
a female consort. He created everything.” Clearly, then, in the 
Qur’an’s view, to say that God has a son, or that Jesus Christ is God’s 
son, involves God in a twofold impossibility: it posits Mary as God’s 
consort; and Jesus and Mary as two gods instead of God. These are 
precisely the false notions about what Christians teach that Anastasios 
says one must clearly anathematize before arguing with Arabs. 

In the Qur’an’s view, as is already clear from the passages quoted 
above, e.g., in al-Baqarah (2).l 16, to make a prostration to Jesus, son of 
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Mary, as to God, would automatically involve one in the pagan wor¬ 
ship of creatures. The Qur’an’s constant admonition is: “The Lord 
of the heavens and the earth and what is between them, worship him, 
and be constant in worshipping him. Do you know of a namesake 
for him?” (Maryam (19).65. Accordingly, Anastasios notes that before 
arguing with Arabs, one must anathematize whoever worships any 
creature in heaven or on earth. It is a false notion of the Arabs, he 
proposes, that Christians are guilty of such misguided worship. 

After the introduction to the Hodegos, where he states his rea¬ 
sons for composing the book, Anastasios next mentions the Arabs 
in chapter 7, a chapter in which his main business is to accuse the 
man whom he considers to have been the arch-heresiarch, the Mono- 
physite Severos of Antioch (465-538), of having rejected the holy 
Fathers and of having set up teachers of no authority in their place. 
It is interesting to note that the Arabs figure in the list of those whose 
masters Anastasios accuses Severos of following. He says, 

Severos has been a good pupil to the masters of the Jews, the Greeks, 
and the Arabs; in part accepting the holy scriptures, and in part 
rejecting them, just as the students of the Manichees also do. 28 

First of all, here the Arabs have joined the standard list of infi¬ 
dels in Anastasios’ view, i.e., Jews, pagan Greeks, and Manichees. 
Heretofore, Arabs have appeared in Christian texts, not as the har¬ 
bingers of an unacceptable and different system of thought, but 
merely as a geographical/cultural group of people who had a role 
to play in Christian history, deserving either praise or blame accord¬ 
ing to the writer’s own position on the spectrum of Christian thought 
and life. Secondly, Anastasios accuses the Arabs of accepting the holy 
scriptures in part, and in part rejecting them. 

In this connection one recalls the Qur’an’s statement: “Say, we 
believe in God, and what has been sent down to us, and in what was 
sent down to Abraham, to Isma c il and Isaak and Jakob and the 
tribes; in what was brought to Moses, and Jesus, and what was brought 
to the prophets from their Lord. We do not make a distinction among 
any one of them” (al-Baqarah (2). 136). In the general Christian view, 
of course, to accept all of these scriptures, but to reject the standard 
Christian doctrines about Jesus, son of Mary, however various and 


28 Uthemann, Viae Dux p. 113. 
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finely tuned the formulae of any one group of Christians may have 
been, was to reject the teaching of the scriptures. Anastasios thus 
becomes the earliest Christian writer to accuse the Muslims of ac¬ 
cepting the scriptures only in part, like the Jews before them. This 
was to become a standard Christian response to Muslims in the follow¬ 
ing centuries. 29 

The third allusion to the teachings of the Muslims in Anastasios 9 
Hodegos comes in chapter ten, in which the author is engaged in 
recounting a debate in which he participated in Alexandria, with some 
Monophysites of the Theodosian and Gaianite persuasion. He speaks 
of the followers of Severos of Antioch, and of their unwillingness to 
speak of two natures in Christ, and he says, 

Whenever they hear “natures,” they think they are shameful and 
outrageous things, the members which essentially go with the 
bodies of men and women. Thanks to this, they flee from such 
an expression, as if they were pupils of the Saracens. For these 
people, hearing the birth of God, or the generation of God, im¬ 
mediately thinking of marriage, blasphemously speak of insemi¬ 
nation and carnal union. 30 

From what has already been said about the Islamic reaction to 
the Christian teaching about Jesus and Mary, one is prepared to 
recognize here Anastasios’ awareness of the fact that Muslims have 
judged this teaching in very concrete terms. In a context rejecting 
any association of others with God, the Qur’an says: “Exalted is the 
glory of our Lord. He has not taken a female consort, nor any off¬ 
spring” (al-Jinn (72).3). And surat al-Ihlas (112) states very pointedly 
about God: “He has not generated, and he has not been generated” 
(vs. 3). Of course, these statements were probably directed originally 
against polytheistic beliefs, but it was precisely in terms of his earlier 
judgments of Arabian polytheism that Muhammad evaluated and cri¬ 
tiqued the doctrines of Christians. 

What is even more important to notice in the present quotation 
from the Hodegos is that Anastasios expressly states that the Saracens 
come to the very concrete terms of their judgment in this matter 
when they hear people speak of the generation and birth of God. His 


29 See Sidney H. Griffith, “The Prophet Muhammad.” 
30 Uthemann, Viae Dux, pp. 169-70. 
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statement, therefore, is a testimony in support of the hypothesis that 
what the Qur’an has to say about Christian doctrines expresses a judg¬ 
ment of them, or a misunderstanding as Anastasios would have it, and 
is not simply a report about what certain groups of Christians believe. 

Scholars have long recognized that the three passages cited here 
from Anastasios’ Hodegos refer to Muslims, and to Islamic ideas about 
Christians. 31 However, Anastasios himself speaks only of “Arabs” 
and “Saracens.” He nowhere explicitly names the prophet, Muham¬ 
mad, the Qur’an, or even Islam as a distinct religious entity. What 
makes it virtually certain that the Arabs whose views Anastasios cites 
were Muslims is the fact that their distinctive religious ideas, as quoted 
here, are seen to be identical with what the Qur’an actually teaches, 
often in much the same vocabulary as in the Qur’an. 

In the early period of their conquest and occupation of Syria/ 
Palestine and Egypt, the victorious Arabs seem to have preferred not 
to call themselves “Muslims,” but simply to use the term “the 
Believers” ( al-muminun ) to refer to themselves, following the pre¬ 
ferred diction in the Qur’an. 32 Furthermore, even the Muslim mili¬ 
tary men of this early period seem to have thought of Islam simply 
as the religion of the Arabs. 33 And in this connection one will recall 
that in the Islamic view, the distinctive feature of the Qur’an as a 
book of revelation is precisely the fact that it is an Arabic Qur’an 
(e.g., az-Zuhruf (43).3). Anastasios’ customary use of the term “Arabs,” 
therefore, need not imply any doubt about the Islamic identity of 
the people to whom he refers. Once he uses the term “Saracens,” 
in the passage quoted above from chapter ten of the Hodegos , but 
here again he is merely using a word for Arabs that was long popular 
with Greek writers, although its precise origins are not yet completely 


31 See, e.g., M. Richard, “Anastase le sinaite, l’Hodegos et le Monothelisme,” 
Revue des Etudes Byzantines 15 (1957) 34-37. As Richard mentions, only 
Maspero, Histoire des Patriarches, p. 338, denied that Anastasios was discuss¬ 
ing Muslims in these passages, and his objections have now been answered. 

32 The terms islam, muslim , aslama had been used in their technical sense 
since the second year of the hijrah . See R. Bell, Introduction to the Quran 
(Edinburgh, 1953), p. 108. However, the early community preferred to call 
themselves al-mu*minun. See W. M. Watt, “The Conception of iman in 
Islamic Theology,” Der Islam 43 (1967) 1-10; F. M. Denny, “Some Religio- 
Communal Terms and Concepts in the Qur’an,” Numen 24 (1977) 26-59. 

33 See C. Cahen, “Note sur l’accueil des chretiens d’orient a l’islam,” 
Revue de VHistoire des Religions 166 (1964) 51-58. 
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understood. 34 

There are other passages in the Hodegos in which Anastasios re¬ 
jects ideas that one knows are espoused by Muslims. For example, 
in a scholion in chapter thirteen he denies that Jesus performed any 
miracles as an infant, arguing that there is scriptural support for the 
position that he performed his first miracle at the wedding feast of 
Cana. 35 The Qur’an, however, reports two miracles in Jesus’ infancy, 
viz., his talking in the cradle as an infant (Maryam (19).29; Al c Imran 

(3) .46), and his breathing life into clay birds (Al c Imran (3).49), as a 
young child at play. There is no trace of the first miracle in Chris¬ 
tian tradition, but the second one is found in a number of apocry¬ 
phal writings. 36 Since Anastasios does not ascribe a belief in these 
miracles to the Arabs nor to anyone in particular, one cannot really 
argue that this scholion attests to his knowledge of the Qur’an. 

There is one feature of the Qur’an’s “Christology” that is surpris¬ 
ingly not mentioned at all in the Hodegos . This is the seeming rejec¬ 
tion of the historical reality of the crucifixion of Jesus, in an-Nisa f 

(4) . 157. What makes this omission particularly surprising is that in 
chapter twelve of the Hodegos, Anastasios goes to great lengths to 
press home the Melkite insistence that on the cross Jesus Christ truly 
died in his human nature. To this end, he even provided for an image 
of the cross, maybe the crucifix, to be inscribed in the text of the 
Hodegos? 1 In connection with this feature of the book, art histor¬ 
ians have been able to date a significant change in the iconography 
of the crucified Christ to the time of Anastasios, and even to the mon¬ 
astery of Sinai, viz., the earliest presentation of Christ dead on the 
cross, with his eyes closed, and crowned with a crown of thorns. 38 


34 See J. S. Trimingham, Christianity among the Arabs in Pre-Islamic 
Times (London, 1979), pp. 312-13; Irfan Shahid, Byzantium and the Arabs 
in the Fourth Century (Washington, 1984), pp. 279-81. 

35 PG 89.229; Uthemann, Viae Dux, p. 238. 

^See the references in G. C. Anawati, “Tsa,” EP , vol. 4, p. 82. 

37 See Uthemann, Viae Dux, pp. 202-09. 

^See H. Belting and C. Belting-Ihm, “Das Kreuzbild im ‘Hodegos’ des 
Anastasios Sinaites; ein Beitrag zur Frage nach der altesten Darstellung 
des toten Crucifixus,” in W. N. Schumacher (ed.), Tortulae; Studien zu alt - 
christlichen und byzantinischen Monumenten (Rome, 1966), pp. 30-39. See 
also K. Weitzmann, The Monastery of Saint Catherine at Mount Sinai, The 
Icons (vol. 1, From the Sixth to the Tenth Century; Princeton, 1976), pp. 
61-64, plate xxv; and now Kartsonis, Anastasis, pp. 40-67. 
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Moreover, the cross itself, and the image of Christ crucified, were 
later to become particularly significant occasions for controversy 
between Muslims and Christians. 39 Yet Anastasios makes no men¬ 
tion of Arabs in his rather extensive discussion of Christ on the 
cross; he makes no reference to any Islamic denial of the cruci¬ 
fixion. 

The fact of Anastasios of Sinai’s silence about any Arab or Islamic 
denial of the crucifixion of Christ is especially significant in the pres¬ 
ent context because the wording of the Qur’an’s denial of the event 
is what some modern scholars have seized upon as evidence of a Chris¬ 
tian docetist influence upon Muhammad. 40 The Qur’an’s phrase is: 
“They neither killed him, nor did they crucify him, but it seemed 
so to them” (an-Nisa’ (4). 157. The Jews, the people to whom Jesus 
was sent in the Islamic view, are the subject of the first two verbs 
in this phrase. In context, the Qur’an is upbraiding the Jews for their 
treatment of the prophets, and for their boast, “We killed the Messiah, 
Jesus, son of Mary” (vs. 157). In no way does the verse intend to re¬ 
port Christian views, nor to criticize Christian doctrines. What has 
led some scholars to find docetic influences in it is the enigma of 
the Arabic phrase, “walakin shubbiha lahum,” which is translated 
above, “but it seemed so to them.” The phrase can also be inter¬ 
preted, “only a likeness of that was shown to them,” and it is this 
possibility, along with the tendency among Muslim interpreters to 
propose that a proxy was crucified in Jesus’ place, that has led scholars 
to compare this notion with various Christian docetic doctrines, in 
an effort to discover what could have prompted Muhammad and the 


39 Among the earliest records of the particular antipathy of the “Sara¬ 
cens” to the cross is a report which comes from the pen of another monk 
named Anastasios, who presumably flourished a generation earlier than 
the author of the Hodegos, and who discussed the experiences of the 
monks of Sinai. See F. Nau, “Le texte grec des recits du moine Anastase 
sur les saints peres du Sinai,” Oriens Christianus 2 (1902), 82. On this 
Anastasios, see Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur, p. 464. For the 
later Christian/Muslim controversy, see Sidney H. Griffith, “Jews and 
Muslims,” n. 17 above, and “Theodore Abu Qurrah’s Arabic Tract,” n. 19 
above. 

^See in particular H. Gregoire, “Mahomet et le Monophysisme,” in Me¬ 
langes Charles Diehl (vol. 1; Paris, 1930), pp. 107-19; J. Jarry, “La Sourate IV 
et les soi-disant origines Julianistes de 1’Islam,” Annales Islamologiques 
9 (1970) 1-7. See also J. Moorhead, “The Monophysite Response to the Arab 
Invasions,” Byzantion 51 (1981) 579-91. 
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Qur’an to speak in this way. 41 Suffice it to say that certainly by the 
first Abbasid century, Muslims were claiming that Jesus was not in 
fact crucified, and this allegation became a constant topic in Christian/ 
Muslim controversies. 42 

The fact that Anastasios is silent about any Arab claim that Jesus 
was not crucified does not necessarily mean that Muslims in the eighth 
century did not already interpret the Qur’an to this effect, nor does 
it mean that Anastasios did not know of their unique ideas on the 
subject. What his silence does mean is simply that Anastasios found 
no use for this topic in his polemic against the Monophysites. 

The Hodegos, the Muslims and the Qur'an 

The foregoing survey of the passages in the Hodegos, and in 
several other works in which Anastasios of Sinai refers to Arabs, to 
their customs and beliefs, furnishes all that can be found in his writings 
that might refer to Islam. It is not much, and it is clear that in no 
place does Anastasios intend to concentrate on the Arabs and their 
religion. Rather, he refers to them only in passing, to make an ap¬ 
peal to something familiar to his readers, for the purpose of advanc¬ 
ing his own arguments in defense of Orthodoxy, against Monophy¬ 
sites and Monothelites. It is the modern reader, looking back over 
the works of Anastasios, with the Muslims and the teachings of the 
Qur’an in mind, who notices that references to them can be seen in 
what Anastasios says about the Arabs — a fact that makes him per¬ 
haps the earliest Christian writer in Greek to leave behind some 
description of the early Islamic community. That what Anastasios said 
about the beliefs of the Arabs reflects Islamic teaching is verified 
by the identity of these beliefs with ideas found in the Qur’an. The 
fact that Anastasios compiled his Hodegos for the purpose of refut¬ 
ing Monophysite teachings, and not in any way for the purpose of 
assessing or refuting Islamic ideas, simply means that his remarks 
about the Arabs are only incidental to his project. He mentioned the 
religious ideas of the Arabs in order to argue ad verecundiam against 
Monophysites. Accordingly, he presented these Islamic ideas as facts 


41 For the Islamic point of view, see the survey in Anawati, “Isa,” pp. 
83-84; G. Parrinder, Jesus in the Qur’an (London, 1965), pp. 105-21; K. Cragg, 
Jesus and the Muslim; an Exploration (London, 1985); R. Arnaldez, Jesus 
fils de Marie, prophete de TIslam (Paris, 1980). 

^See n. 39 above. 
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presumed to be well known to his readers, and requiring no further 
elaboration on his part. 

It is important to remember that in the introduction to the Hodegos 
Anastasios presents the Arab ideas that are to be rejected as false 
opinions about the Christian faith which the Arabs entertain. In 
chapter ten he says explicitly that the Arabs put forward these ideas 
when they hear the statement of Christian doctrines. Given the con¬ 
gruence of these Arab ideas with the criticisms of Christian doctrines 
found in the Qur’an, it makes most sense to conclude that Anasta¬ 
sios is in fact reflecting the teaching of the Qur’an when he men¬ 
tions what the Arabs say about Christian doctrines. And it is perti¬ 
nent that he mentions these Arab ideas in a work directed against 
the Monophysites, because the Qur’an’s criticisms of Christianity make 
most sense as criticisms when one recalls the likelihood that they were 
initially directed against the Monophysite expression of the Christian 
creed. 43 This circumstance, of course, is what makes the Arab ideas 
worth mentioning in Anastasios’ polemic against the Monophysites. 

The perception of recognizable Islamic and Qur’anic teaching 
in the ideas Anastasios ascribes to the Arabs means that these ideas, 
and probably the Qur’an in which they were expressed, were well 
developed and widespread among the conquering Arabs by the sec¬ 
ond half of the seventh century. Anastasios’ more or less off-hand 
references to Arabs, therefore, become valuable bits of evidence for 
the historian who wants to gain insight into the world of early Islam. 

It has become fashionable recently, as an experiment in historio¬ 
graphy, to present early Islam in the profile of it that emerges from 
reports appearing in non-Islamic, largely Christian sources. The pro¬ 
cedure is based on a systematic doubt of the veracity of any Islamic 
document to do with the early period, an example of which in any 
event cannot be found from earlier than the late seventh century. 
Consequently, the researcher, having rejected the Islamic sources as 
biased, reflecting a later apologetic agenda, is freed to construe the 
fragmentary Christian reports about Islam into whatever shape one 
might find appealing, depending upon one’s ideological moorings, 


43 Cf., e.g., Bowman, art cit., n. 10 above; Trimingham, Christianity 
among the Arabs , pp. 163-70; 288-89. For further bibliography, cf. W. Hage, 
Die syrisch-jakobitische Kirche in friihislamischer Zeit (Wiesbaden, 1966), 
pp. 48-49. The literature discusses the many traces and hints of Muham¬ 
mad’s encounters with Christian groups, reported in later Islamic literature. 
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and the documentary fragments at hand. Following this procedure, Mi¬ 
chael Cook and Patricia Crone, for example, have postulated the existence 
of a hitherto unknown “Judeo-Hagarism” to account for early “Islam,” 
which they say flourished in the early seventh century. 44 This Hagar- 
ism seems to have been a hybrid Judaism, consisting of Samaritan, 
even “Kenite” elements, which, once postulated into being, can then be 
credited with scriptures of its own, and even prophets. These Hagarenes, 
according to their discoverers, owed a heavy debt to the Jewish Chris¬ 
tians, many of whose earlier ideas (fourth century) about Jesus and the 
Gospel, bear a close resemblance to ideas that are expressed in the 
Qur’an and that were also voiced by later Islamic scholars such c Abd 
al-Jabbar (d. 1025), the famous Mu c tazilite systematician, in his criti¬ 
cisms of Christian doctrines. 45 This coincidence of ideas about Jesus, 
between persons whose lives are separated by some centuries and who 
have some vocabulary in common, should not be surprising in that 
they both disclaimed any divinity in association with him, and then 
took this premise to its logical conclusion. Nevertheless, since it seems 
to be axiomatic in the “Hagarene” school of thought to deny that 
any Muslim, beginning with Muhammad, could have expressed an origi¬ 
nal religious idea which he did not copy from someone else, Patricia 
Crone, following Shlomo Pines, has now suggested that there was a sur¬ 
viving group of Jewish Christians in eleventh-century Persia who may be 
said to have tutored c Abd al-Gabbar in Jewish Christian Christology. 46 

The question to be addressed now is what do Anastasios of Sinai’s 
few remarks about the beliefs of the Arabs have to say about the shape 
of Islam and of the Qur’an in the second half of the seventh cen¬ 
tury? It seems evident that the notions which Anastasios attributes 
to the Arabs in his Hodegos, and once in his Interrogations et Respon- 
siones, are ideas that are in fact espoused in the Qur’an. It is also 
evident that Anastasios did not quote directly from the Qur’an, nor 
did he mention it. Rather, he mentions only the beliefs of the Arabs to 

^Cf. Patricia Crone and Michael Cook, Hagarism, the Making of the 
Islamic World (Cambridge, 1977). Cf. Patricia Crone’s defense of the 
methodology employed here in the introduction to her Slaves on Horses 
(Cambridge, 1980). 

^Cf. Patricia Crone, “Islam, Judeo-Christianity and Byzantine Icono- 
clasm,” Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 2 (1980) 59-95. 

^Cf. Crone and Cook, Hagarism, pp. 3, 17-18. The authors make no men¬ 
tion of the reports of Anastasios of Sinai which are under discussion in the 
present essay. 
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do with what they took certain characteristic Christian doctrinal formu¬ 
lae to mean. However, since these Arab beliefs are in fact espoused in 
the Qur’an, it does not seem to strain credulity to propose that the 
Arabs of Anastasios’ acquaintance learned their beliefs from the preach¬ 
ing of the Qur’an. This supposition does not necessarily entail the 
assumption that these Arabs had the Qur’an easily available in writing. 
It necessarily means only that they heard the Qur’an recited. And the 
fact that Anastasios’ reports are accurate Islamic ideas in some detail 
means that they can be cited as evidence for the presence and in¬ 
fluence of these Qur’anic ideas in Syria/Palestine before the year 681, 
the terminus ante quem for the compilation of the first edition of Ana¬ 
stasios’ Hodegos . This dating puts Anastasios’ reports somewhat ear¬ 
lier than the earliest surviving Islamic quotation from the Qur’an, viz., 
the inscriptions involved with the caliph c Abd al-Malik’s (685-705) 
Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem. 47 The most reasonably concrete con¬ 
struction to put upon this evidence is that by the time when Anastasios 
was writing his Hodegos, the Qur’an was already substantially in the 
form in which we presently have it, with the corollary that it must also 
have been in existence for some time previously for Anastasios to have 
been able to acquire such an adequate idea of some of its teachings 
and to put them forward as common knowledge about what the Arabs 
believe about Christian doctrines. The fact that Anastasios’ reports 
about these Arabs appear in a work to which they are at best incidental 
and adventitious is itself a suasio in favor of their accuracy. 

Cook and Crone did not mention Anastasios of Sinai’s references 
to Arab beliefs in their survey of Christian reports about early Islam. 
It is the present writer’s contention that Anastasios’ references can 
best be construed as evidences of recognizably Islamic ideas. Conse¬ 
quently, they may also be considered as evidence of the prevalence 
of the Qur’an in the Arab world already in the second third of the 
seventh century. To put any other construction on the evidence would 
be to put a greater strain on credulity. Into the bargain, Anastasios 
of Sinai becomes the earliest Christian writer in Greek to take notice 
of the teachings of Islam, albeit that he saw them only as the peculiar 
religious ideas of the Arabs. 


47 See Oleg Grabar, “The Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem,” Ars Orientalis 
3 (1959) 33-59, reprinted in the author’s Studies in Medieval Islamic Art (Lon¬ 
don, 1976); C. Kessler, “ c Abd al-Malik’s Inscription in the Dome of the Rock: 
a Reconsideration,” The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1970) 2-14. 
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BISHOP CHRYSOSTOMOS OF OREOI 


THE PLENARY COMMISSION ON FAITH AND ORDER OF THE WORLD 
Council of Churches, meeting in Lima, Peru in January of 1982, adopted 
a significant inter-faith paper on Baptism, Eucharist, and Ministry (the 
so-called “Lima Document” or “BEM”). At the recommendation of 
the WCC at its Vancouver assembly in 1983, the Orthodox Task Force 
of the WCC and the Faith and Order Commission arranged a meeting 
of various Orthodox and Oriental church leaders to discuss the Or¬ 
thodox reception of the BEM document. This meeting was held in 
June 1985 at Hellenic College/Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of 
Theology in Brookline, Massachusetts. The papers and discussions 
resulting from this meeting appeared in The Greek Orthodox 
Theological Review (Vol. 30, no. 2, 1985) and constitute the most ex¬ 
tensive collection of reactions by the Eastern Christian community to 
the Lima Document. It is to this body of material that I would like 
to address a few remarks about baptism, the eucharist, and the Church’s 
ministry or priesthood. I hope that my remarks, offered from a 
somewhat conservative viewpoint — one not always fairly presented 
or adequately represented in ecumenical dialogues these days — will 
offer at least an opportunity for new thoughts or different insights. 

As a traditionalist Orthodox believer, it often strikes me that we 
Orthodox enter ecumenical dialogue with a rather jaundiced view 
of our positions. Some years ago Christos Yannaras, 1 in an article 
which did little to gain him warm friends among his contemporary 
colleagues in Greek Orthodox theological circles, pointed out that 


Christos Yannaras, “Theology in Present-Day Greece,” St. Vladimir's 
Seminary Quarterly , 16 (1972) 200f. 
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Orthodox too often react to Western theological systematics with a 
sense of inferiority about the Eastern Christian theological scheme, 
leading to self-denigration and an almost obsequious attention to some¬ 
times unwarranted Western criticism of Orthodox theological tradi¬ 
tions. The end result of this is that our theologians at times end up 
not “position-taking” but “position-defending.” The consequent loss 
to the Orthodox witness is one of precision and of a careful exposi¬ 
tion of the unique Orthodox view. Simultaneously, there is created 
an atmosphere of vulnerability among Orthodox thinkers that would 
lead even the most benign observer to wonder just what the late Father 
Georges Florovsky meant when he envisioned the role of the Ortho¬ 
dox Church in the ecumenical movement as that of the standard of 
Christianity reaching out beyond its own perimeters to touch the 
heterodox religious world. Such a vision is greatly compromised by 
self-criticism that borders on self-abnegation. Not a little of this can 
be seen in certain of the Brookline documents and the Eastern Chris¬ 
tian response to BEM. 

As a corollary to Yannaras’ now-dated, though still partly appli¬ 
cable, observation about Orthodox theologians, I would also note that 
many Orthodox theologians have failed to heed the words of Metro¬ 
politan Philaret of Moscow, addressed to an overly-scholastic age of 
Russian theologians who not only quivered before the West, but often 
embraced it in an attempt to restore stability to a trembling sense 
of theological derangement that beset eighteenth-century and early 
nineteenth-century Russian Orthodoxy: 

Not a great deal can one expect from reliance on his personal 
philosophical reasoning for subjects not found in mundane life. 
It is more proper to follow divine revelation and the explications 
for such given by people who have prayed, labored, and purified 
their inner and outer lives more than we. In those whose souls 
are closer to heaven than our own, the image of God is more ob¬ 
vious and their insight clearer. 

In short, the “Western captivity” still exists, however uncomfortable 
we may be with such an admission. As did Aischylos, we must see that 
our learning will come with the suffering afforded by humble recogni¬ 
tion of our limitations, that “ . . . wisdom will come to us by the awe¬ 
some grace of God.” We must see that our theology still falls short 
of that blending of personal spirituality and intellectual exposition 
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which marks the great apologists and confessors of the Orthodox faith. 
In much of the material outlining the Orthodox response to BEM, 
this shortcoming is overwhelmingly obvious. Reacting to Western 
systematic notions, many of the Orthodox responses retreat into a 
profound negativity about the Orthodox witness, fail to justify much 
of the Orthodox lex orandi in Western categories (since this cannot, 
in fact, be done), and almost wholly ignore the spiritual traditions 
which underlie the apparent informality and non-systematic nature 
of the Orthodox theological witness. 

The great challenge of BEM and the ecumenical movement in 
general, with regard to the Orthodox Church and Eastern Christians, 
is that of regaining adequate self-knowledge. A popular ditty tells us: 

We that acquaint ourselves with every zone 

And pass both tropics and behold the poles, 

When we come home are to ourselves unknown, 

And unacquainted still with our own souls. 2 

We Orthodox have not returned to the patristic soul of our Church, 
despite several decades of patristic revivalism and much talk about 
spirituality. Just recently, I was asked to comment on an area of dog¬ 
matic theology, with the specific task of separating teachings in the 
standard dogmatic texts from various “ theologoumena” or privately- 
held, though possibly accurate, views held by some Fathers. In the 
course of offering my comments, it occurred to me that we Orthodox 
all too frequently reify the various scholarly devices that help us to 
sort out patristic thought on some subject of theological concern. There 
really are no such things as “standard dogmatics texts”; nor, indeed, 
do theologoumena exist as such. Within the discipline of compara¬ 
tive patristics, which demands wide and exhaustive reading, we can 
posit that some ideas are “low in literature,” as social scientific jargon 
would have it, but we can never flatly state that they are outside the 
realm of revealed dogma. Nor, indeed, are the dogmata themselves 
revealed in composite texts. They emerge, rather, from a kind of 
“patristic consensus,” as Father Florovsky calls it, with regard to 
certain issues. There is no “Baltimore Catechism” of Orthodox 
dogmas. Confessional statements designed to provide Orthodox 
answers to problematic areas in Western theology (such as those 


2 John Davies, Nosce Teipsum . 
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written during the Protestant Reformation) notwithstanding, the Or¬ 
thodox Church really does not approach even the sacramental life 
in what the West would call a “dogmatic” fashion. Were this not 
the case, in fact, some “philosopher of theology” would find in our 
arbitrary distinction between dogmas and theologoumena that bother¬ 
some homunculus of the scientific world, this time carefully sorting 
out the supposed chaff and dross of the Orthodox faith from the seed 
of truth. Actually, all Orthodox studies call us to a thorough, careful 
search of the Fathers and to an existential immersion into their 
spirits — to something that ultimately rises above the useful tools 
of research that we have borrowed largely from Western theological 
schemata. Indeed, some of the Orthodox responses to the Lima Docu¬ 
ment show a clear misunderstanding of the spiritual traditions which 
must underlie any discussion of the Orthodox ministry and life in 
the mysteries. There is still too little reading in the Fathers and too 
little patristic elucidation. We must constantly and humbly admit such 
inadequacies and turn to the Fathers, to those souls that “are closer 
to heaven than our own,” to form a patristic synthesis that truly ex¬ 
presses the Orthodox spirit and ethos and that reveals accurate 
knowledge of what we are. 

In my few comments below, by no means do I wish to present 
a patristic response to every issue that the Orthodox responses to 
BEM entail. I simply wish to offer a few insights gleaned from my 
own readings from the Fathers in the broad areas of baptism, the 
eucharist, and the ministry vis-a-vis the heterodox; the function of 
baptism, the eucharist, and the ministry within the Orthodox Church; 
and the spiritual priorities of the Orthodox Church as they emerge 
from discussions of BEM. As I have noted, these insights I offer in 
a heuristic spirit from a corner of the Church which is not always 
heard or whose thoughts are often ill-treated by those of a reformist 
spirit or by traditionalists who themselves, in a spirit of overstate¬ 
ment, ill serve their own positions. 

With regard to baptism, the eucharist, and ministry outside the 
Orthodox Church, it is imperative that we regain a certain spiritual 
perspective which many of the Orthodox responses to Lima lack. We 
might initially approach the matter by emphasizing that the very jux¬ 
taposition of baptism, the eucharist, and the ministry as inclusive 
areas of theological concern is, to the Orthodox Christian, an artificial 
one. One cannot understand a single mystery of the Church — and 
here we are frankly talking about the sacramental acts of baptism, 
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communion, and ordination, to use proper Orthodox nomenclature — 
either in terms of its content and form or in terms of its function, 
without understanding the spiritual Gestalt which the whole sacra¬ 
mental life forms. One might even argue, along with Saint Basil the 
hierarch, that the ecclesiological formulae by which we circumscribe 
the boundaries of the Church itself are bound up in the wholeness 
of life within the mysteries. In responding to BEM, our Orthodox 
observers must be constantly aware that the unity of life in the Church 
does not allow for an artificial separation of the elements of the 
Church’s mosaic into areas of singular concern. For the Western Chris¬ 
tian, pastoral, liturgical, and organizational issues can constitute self¬ 
standing and integrated sub-areas of theological discourse. To the 
Orthodox Christian, as evidenced by the patristic witness, there is 
a spiritual wholeness of such substance that one grasps the very status 
and function of any single aspect of theological concern only from the 
integrated Uberansicht afforded within the vision of such wholeness. 

Baptism, in the Orthodox spiritual tradition, is not simply entry 
into the church community or congregation as such, into the “ koinotes 
ton piston but also into a kind of spiritual communion , into the 
“koinonia ton piston kai tes pisteos which binds together both the 
Church above and the Church below; indeed, the newly-baptized Chris¬ 
tian is, to quote the prayers of the catechumenate, written “ en biblio 
zoes ” and united to the flock of those who inherit the things of God 
(“ . . . henoson auton te poimne tes kleronomias sou ...”). Indeed, 
the entire experience of baptism in the Orthodox tradition has no 
universal focus, such as the forgiveness of original sin and the entry 
of an individual into the Christian oikoumene (in fact, these are rather 
sparsely cited in the baptismal texts), but rather intensely draws the 
candidate’s attention to a personal struggle, within the confined limits 
of the Orthodox Church itself, with the power of the devil for the 
liberation of the soul and its union with God. Throughout the ser¬ 
vice of baptism, this theme is repeated and emphasized. In short, 
Orthodox baptism entails an entry into a community of believers who 
have made it their common goal to combat the wiles of the Evil One 
in the ancient ways placed before us by the living tradition of the 
Church. Baptism provides us with a spiritual rudder, sacred Tradi¬ 
tion (which too often is misunderstood as an anchor), by which we 
engage in an effort to guide ourselves through the mirky waters of 
sin on the very Ark of Salvation, the Church of Christ. This special 
notion of baptism in the Orthodox Church obviously places it in a 
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context far removed from that of the Western confessions, and espe¬ 
cially the reformed (Calvinistic) groups, in which (a legacy from Latin 
Christian tradition as old as Augustinian thought itself) inordinate 
emphasis is placed both on the juridical nature of baptismal libera¬ 
tion and on the merely social aspects of entry into the community 
(koinotes) of believers. Many of the Orthodox reactions to the Lima 
Document fall short of an understanding of Orthodox baptismal theo¬ 
logy and thus address issues that are really foreign to an Orthodox 
spiritual and patristic view of this mystery. They fail adequately to 
explicate that exclusive personal commitment in the joint context of 
the Church in heaven and on earth that characterizes the enlightened 
Orthodox Christian — that candidate for spiritual warfare with the 
demons who has been given the weapon of enlightened awareness 
both of his own potential participation in God and his own potential 
destruction by the power of darkness. 

It is evident that, within a clear grasp of the Orthodox mystery 
of baptism, it is superficial to speak of the “acceptance” of non- 
Orthodox baptisms as “valid” or grace-bestowing. In the first place, 
we have pointed out that there is an exclusive commitment within 
the Orthodox Church that identifies the newly-enlightened Orthodox 
Christian. This commitment is appropriate to the struggle defined 
and delineated by sacred Tradition — by Orthodox tradition. It is 
in a failure to apprehend this basic truth that so many contemporary 
Orthodox theologians, with an inadequate footing in the patristic lit¬ 
erature, come to imagine that the act of oikonomia , that is, of the 
Church acting beyond herself by the creation of grace in the empty 
vessels of heterodox baptismal ceremonies, is one of accepting bap¬ 
tismal grace outside Orthodoxy. The Church acts beyond herself in 
these instances out of respect for the intent of the baptismal act and 
with regard to its form (preferably triple immersion in the name of 
the Trinity). In no sense is this “acceptance,” as a young Orthodox 
theologian has recently pointed out in his study of the much abused 
and misused First Canon of Saint Basil, 3 anything more than a rec¬ 
ognition of the “charismatic quality,” as Father Florovsky has ex¬ 
pressed it, of a non-Orthodox sacramental act. The mystery of Or¬ 
thodox baptism, by which we “ . . . accept the death of our propen¬ 
sity for visible things,” to quote Saint Maximos the Confessor, involves 


3 Gregory Telepneff, “Baptism and Grace,” Orthodox Tradition , 3 (1986) 
76-80. 
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not only an immersion into the inner life of the Church, but signifies 
a move away from the external grace that touches those outside Or¬ 
thodoxy to that internal grace which is a sign of those baptized into 
Orthodoxy. In the words of Saint Diadochos of Photiki, in his texts 
on spiritual knowledge and discernment, before holy baptism, “Grace 
leads the soul toward good from without. .. . From the moment that 
we are reborn in baptism, however, . . . grace dwells within.” The 
Church is the repository of this inner grace and the source of that 
which sustains inner grace. Baptism outside the Orthodox Church, 
then, is an act detached from the inner life of the Church and sep¬ 
arated from the special state of enlightenment that rises above those 
who, while confessing Christ and honoring the form of baptism put 
forth in the Gospels, nonetheless are not part of the evangelical call 
to struggle that is embodied in death to one’s self and to the “put¬ 
ting on of Christ” within Orthodoxy. Oikonomia, like a magnet of 
evangelical love, draws those who have embraced the iron faith of 
Christ. In accepting a non-Orthodox act of baptism, it takes that iron, 
melts it on the forge of the Church’s divine authority, and gives it 
form and internal strength. In no sense, however, does it recognize 
that which is purportedly spiritual formation outside Orthodoxy to 
be anything other than crude filaments of faith. There is but one 
baptism, if indeed there are many callings and many confessions. And 
that one baptism is not one in form, but one in grace-bestowing effi¬ 
cacy, rising out of the unique and exclusive authority of the criterion 
of truth which is the Orthodox faith. 

“To poterion tes evlogias ho evlogoumen, ouchi koinonia tou ai- 
matos tou Christou esti? Ton arton hon klomen, ouchi koinonia tou 
somatos tou Christou estin? Hoti heis artos, hen soma hoi polloi 
esmen ...” (1 Corinthians 10.16-17). It is on this biblical truth that 
the spiritual understanding of the eucharist — indeed, of the Divine 
Liturgy itself — in the Orthodox Church rests. It is a patristic con¬ 
sensus drawn from the truth of this passage that forms the image 
of the eucharist which we have received from our Fathers. We directly 
participate in the blood and flesh of Christ when we partake of the 
blessed cup and the broken bread of the eucharistic rite. And in this 
participation, which is liturgical and at once community-oriented and 
profoundly personal, those who are separate become one body. This 
sharing is real, local, and rooted in a common identity expressed by 
the Church, the Body of Christ. This basic formula, the essence of 
Orthodox spiritual life, is one which our contemporary Orthodox 
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theologians too seldom take into ecumenical dialogue. Caught in dia¬ 
logues which define the Church around and apart from the eucharistic 
community, they depart from the basic truth of life in Christ that 
defines Orthodoxy itself. Saint Ignatios the Antiochian writes that 
unity with one’s bishop and adherence to the teachings of those who 
guide us in the Church (that is, the bishop along with the presbyters 
and deacons) is unity with Christ. This unity, realized in its fullness 
in the eucharist, proceeds but from one eucharist. The pleroma of 
the Faith, then, expressed in the common spiritual experience and 
ecclesiastical reality of the Orthodox Church, derives from, rests in, 
and is realized through the eucharistic rite. Church is eucharist; the 
bishop is the Church; the eucharist and the bishop exist in a unity 
which characterizes the unity of all believers in Christ. In this spiritual 
whole, in these inseparable truths, one finds a perspicious exposi¬ 
tion of the Orthodox Church’s true eucharistic teaching. 

The ecumenical concerns of BEM have led a few Orthodox thinkers 
to speak of a Christian presence in the eucharistic ceremonies and 
commemorations of the heterodox, in an effort to extend the pro¬ 
foundly eucharistic life of Orthodoxy to those outside her boundaries. 
One must laud these efforts in recognizing a rightness of intention. 
However, it should be clear that the spiritual meaning of the eucharist 
in the Orthodox church life precludes a recognition of eucharistic 
reality, as we Orthodox understand it, in the heterodox confessions. 
What they do possess in their eucharistic rites is something which 
we must respect and honor. At the same time, we must flatly and 
clearly deny that what they possess is analogous to or isomorphic with 
the Orthodox eucharist. Even the form of the Orthodox eucharistic 
rite cannot be separated from the spiritual life of those who have 
taken part in it: the spiritual lives of ‘‘those who have fallen asleep 
in the Faith, forefathers, patriarchs, prophets, apostles, preachers, 
evangelists, martyrs, confessors, ascetics, and every righteous spirit 
in faith made perfect” (from the mystical prayers of the Liturgy of 
Saint John Chrysostom). Orthodox find not only the pleroma , or full¬ 
ness, of the Faith in their unity, one with another, in the earthly realm, 
but in communion with the Church that has passed on. And this unity 
is not only one in form and in expressed faith, but in that process 
of perfection which is the Orthodox way. The faith of the Orthodox 
Christian is perfected fully in the eucharist — the eucharistic rite con¬ 
stituting the very raison d’etre of the assembled body of believers — 
and it is unthinkable that one should imagine the eucharist as the 
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Orthodox Church understands it to exist beyond those who define 
it and whom it defines. It is the body, forms the body, and exists 
for and through the body of Orthodox believers: “kata panta kai dia 
panta .” 

General discussions among Orthodox over the Lima Document’s 
views on the ministry reveal a certain timidity, if not unsureness, about 
the nature of the priesthood within the Church. This timorous spirit 
is apparent in several of the Brookline documents, too. Again, the 
Orthodox reaction to BEM, here with regard to the priesthood, must 
be unequivocally patristic and must reach into the spiritual tradi¬ 
tions of the Church. Initially, we must realize that the priesthood rises 
out of the spiritual needs of the people. Without the people, the priest¬ 
hood is not service, but temptation. We read, for example, in Saint 
John Cassian’s discourses on self-esteem (a “malevolent demon” given 
an opportunity for action in our “every activity”), of a certain monk 
who had decided to ordain himself a deacon. One of the desert elders, 
who occasioned to pass by the young man’s cell, heard him dismissing 
the catechumens in his fanciful celebration of the Divine Liturgy. 
The monk was not praised as having noble goals, but stands before 
us as an example of one suffering from “stupidity,” to use the words 
of Cassian. A true priest realizes his calling and his subjugation to 
the Church only from within the body of the Church — from the royal 
priesthood of the believers. The man himself, apart from those whom 
he serves, is “dust and ashes,” as Saint Theognostos tell us in his 
discourse on the virtues, and realizes the angelic state of the priest¬ 
hood only through the corporate body of believers. Aside from the 
ecclesia the local church of baptized believers meeting in the one¬ 
ness of the eucharist, there is no priesthood. Even the royal priest¬ 
hood itself, we should note, is defined by the ecclesia , by the local 
congregation of believers. If the priest serves the royal priesthood 
only when he functions to protect the spiritual lives entrusted to him, 
the royal priesthood in turn constitutes a body of believers only when 
it is involved in the struggle against the world which is the essence 
of spiritual life. As Saint John Chrysostomos tells us, the priest is 
a member of the struggling body of Christians. One — the priest or 
the believer — cannot be defined without the other. And without the 
Orthodox spiritual life, both are impossible. 

Certainly the Orthodox respondents to BEM are right to ac¬ 
knowledge a calling to Christian service outside the Orthodox Church. 
And certainly all Orthodox must recognize the salutary role of 
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Christian leaders in the priesthood and ministry of the heterodox. 
Again, however, we must never go beyond the spiritual dimensions 
of our own faith and speak of the Orthodox priesthood outside the 
Orthodox community. If timidity leads us to such admissions, the ad¬ 
missions are nonetheless absurd. The bishop is the Church. And the 
priesthood proceeds from the bishop. The ecclesia of the local com¬ 
munity, the body of believers united around the bishop (quite literally 
in the early Church), exists as, within, and through the bishop. The 
bishop in turn exists through and within the people. Without this 
close interaction — an interaction which manifests the ecclesiastical 
reality of Orthodoxy — there is no priesthood. So it is that, even in 
extreme forms of economy, such as the reception of Uniate priests 
by vesting (a common practice in the last century in Slavic Orthodox 
churches), the Church first seeks out the ecclesiastical reality of a 
community of believers bound to the spiritual traditions of the Or¬ 
thodox Church. This is the root of “apostolic succession” — a com¬ 
mon historical bond which effects the grace of Orthodox spiritual 
life. It is quite wrong, then, for contemporary Orthodox observers 
to imagine (indeed, “fantasize”) that the Orthodox priesthood exists 
“ kat 9 oikonomia ” outside the boundaries of Orthodoxy, for any exer¬ 
cise of economy with regard to the priesthood rests in an understand¬ 
ing of the “communal” experience in the life of the mysteries. Uniates 
separated from the structure of the Church, yet maintaining the com¬ 
munal reality from which the priesthood is drawn, were candidates 
for this “restoration” of orders quite simply because they represented 
a special case in a special historical circumstance. Rather than pro¬ 
vide evidence for an “acceptance” of orders beyond Orthodoxy, they 
attest to the rigidly “communal” and traditional parameters of the 
priesthood, which is preserved to some extent in the communal reality 
of an Orthodox spiritual life lived even outside the formal commu¬ 
nity of the catholic congregation. (Needless to say, as a critical inter¬ 
jection, the extension of this “economic” recognition of communal 
Orthodox life to contemporary Uniates, who themselves confess to 
estrangement from Orthodox spiritual traditions and who have often 
received their orders from Latin bishops, is an absurdity.) Clearly, 
as we have seen in the baptismal and eucharistic life of the Orthodox 
Church, the integration of the priesthood into the spiritual ethos of 
Orthodoxy rules out the reception of heterodox ministry as an analog 
to sacerdotal service within the Orthodox Church. The priesthood 
rises out of Orthodoxy and is defined only within its spiritual domain. 
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Orthodox responses to BEM, both in the Brookline documents 
and in general comments from different circles in the Church, point 
to an urgent need for a return to the patristic and spiritual sources 
of our beliefs and traditions in addressing the heterodox. But insuf¬ 
ficient grounding in the consensual body of patristic doctrine has 
led many to imagine that the Fathers disagree on the issue of mysteries 
outside the Orthodox Church. Separating canons from theology and 
theological speculation from spiritual life sets Fathers at artificial 
odds with one another, when in fact our own misreading and lack 
of intellectual acumen, not the Fathers, are at fault. We must come 
to understand that the whole patristic witness is one which establishes 
Orthodoxy as the kriterion of Christianity. It is the absolute truth 
from which relative truths are derived. It is the essence from which 
Christian energies flow. It is the standard against which any authen¬ 
tic confession of Christ must be measured. And this exclusive nature 
of Orthodoxy is not one which discourages the non-Orthodox from 
approaching the standard, but is one which invites and attracts the 
heterodox. Thus the apparent discord between the Fathers which leads 
some observers to posit that some Orthodox Fathers admit to mysteries 
outside Orthodoxy while others do not. The spiritual life, which reifies 
the “criterion of truth” (to use the expression of Saint Irenaios), con¬ 
stitutes a breeding ground for spiritual transformation and for develop¬ 
ment of that discretion by which a Father can, in one instance, honor 
the intent and quality of a non-Orthodox sacrament (discerning, as 
it were, the closeness of its relative truth to the criterion of truth within 
Orthodoxy), and in another reject such a sacrament. By extension, 
one can understand the ostensible differences between Fathers, liv¬ 
ing in different times and dealing with greater or lesser deviations 
from the standard of truth, in their differing dispositions to accept 
or reject non-Orthodox sacramental acts. In no instance, however, 
can a careful reader and a practitioner of the Orthodox spiritual fail 
to understand that acts of “ oikonomia” reach out to that which by 
definition lacks that internal, vivifying grace which rests only in the 
bosom of the Orthodox Church and which is the peculiar quality of 
the “criterion of truth.” Whatever respect various Fathers may show 
for the charismatic and external qualities of grace which proceed from 
the heterodox believer and from heterodox sacramental acts, there 
are simply no instances, within the consensual thought and spiritual¬ 
ity of the Fathers, of a recognition of the pleroma of grace which 
is contained in the Orthodox mysteries beyond Orthodoxy. Anyone 
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who imagines such is reading the Fathers out of context, outside of 
their spiritual ethos, and with prejudgment. 

It is perhaps appropriate to note, too, that the contemporary ecu¬ 
menical movement has produced its own goals and its own ethos. In 
such an atmosphere, Orthodox respondents are at times captivated 
by a spirit which runs cross-current to the ethos of their own faith. 
All of us would, to be sure, welcome a unified Christian witness. All 
of us wish, in some way, to extend to others the benefits of faith which 
we glean from our own confessions. We wish to share our faith with 
others who confess Christ and who embrace the spiritual world. Un¬ 
less we overcome a certain intellectual immaturity, however, these 
things can begin to distort our Orthodox faith — especially when we 
are inadequately immersed in its more profound expressions and more 
articulate apologetical expositions. We hence begin to wish for all 
things to be “one,” for all beliefs to be essentially the same. Yet 
while heterodox may find some natural evidence for this unity, we 
still find such only in an artificial presentation of our faith, which 
leads us to frustration and despair at times. In at least one of the 
Brookline documents we can see such despair. It is imperative that 
we turn from such a course and fully admit that the criterion from 
which Christian truth is drawn, the true Orthodox faith, has only peri¬ 
pheral connections with the truths drawn from it, much as a com¬ 
pound loses many of the properties of its dominant element, while 
nonetheless sharing certain properties which other compounds of the 
same element possess. The relationship between relative truths is far 
greater than the relation of relative truths to the criterion of truth 
from which they are drawn, if only because that criterion has a quality 
(potency or, in the spiritual sense, grace) not contained in its deriva¬ 
tives. If we can understand this, then we can charitably embrace the 
non-Orthodox and yet move ever closer to the spiritual truths of Ortho¬ 
doxy from which so many of us are both practically and intellectually 
removed in this age of inadequate patristic study and spiritual struggle. 

In addition to an estrangement from the patristic and spiritual 
parameters of the relationship between Orthodox mysteries and non- 
Orthodox sacramental acts, it is clear from Orthodox reactions to BEM, 
both of a formal and informal kind, that our thinkers and believers 
have lost sight of the function of the Orthodox mysteries of baptism, 
the eucharist, and ordination. It seems to me quintessential that we 
come to a thorough understanding of this function before we react 
either positively or negatively to the Lima document. We must reflect 
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carefully on the role that these three mysteries play in the spiritual 
life of the Orthodox Church and offer comments and reactions formed 
within such reflection. Indeed, spiritual life is utilitarian. It aims at 
something. No aspect of the Church can be understood without 
reference to this spiritual aim, and any presentation of Orthodox views 
that inadequately captures this aim also inadequately enters into dia¬ 
logue with the heterodox. 

As we have noted, there is a unity of function into which bap¬ 
tism, the eucharist, and ministry fall. Within this unity of function 
we can talk about these three elements of spiritual life separately, 
but only with a constant and vigilant eye toward the Gestalt — as 
we have called it — of the Orthodox spiritual experience. The whole 
of Orthodox spirituality, encompassing the mysteries, anthropology, 
cosmology, the person, and God in his energetic relationship to man, 
was expressed simply and succinctly by Saint Seraphim Sarov, the 
great Russian elder, in his famous conversation with Motovilov: as 
an effort toward “acquiring the Holy Spirit.” All other things, “prayer, 
fasting, vigils, and . . . other Christian practices,” the saint tells us, 
are absolutely necessary to the Christian life, but are mere “means 
to an end.” This acquisition of the Holy Spirit is the very union of 
man with God through grace. As Father Florovsky has written: “The 
ultimate aim and purpose of human life was defined in the patristic 
tradition as theosis [divinization], ... an intimate ‘communion with 
God,’ through Christ and by the power of the Holy Spirit.” 4 Salva¬ 
tion, to quote Saint Nikodemos of the Holy Mountain, is impossible 
without this “enlightenment” that comes through the Holy Spirit 
in theosis , in direct fulfillment of the ancient aphorism, variously 
quoted by a number of Fathers, that Christ became man that men 
might become gods (here we use the phrase of Saint Gregory the 
Theologian). The purpose of the entire spiritual life — encompassing 
the mysteries — is that of the permeation of “the whole of human 
existence ... by the Divine Presence,” again to cite the words of 
Father Florovsky. 5 The function of baptism, the eucharist, and the 
priesthood in the Orthodox Church can be understood only in 
reference to this singular aim of the Orthodox spiritual life. Unless 
we approach non-Orthodox with a thorough understanding of what 

4 Georges Florovsky, Bible , Church , Tradition: An Eastern Orthodox View 
(Belmont, MA., 1972), 114f. 

5 Ibid., 115. 
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the Orthodox spiritual aim actually is — this aim which is so peculiar 
to the Orthodox East and so foreign (if not offensive 6 ) to the het¬ 
erodox ear — then we are not honest in our exchanges. And unless 
we fully immerse ourselves in the Fathers and understand this pecu¬ 
liar aim, we are perhaps not fully honest, or at least versed, in our 
Orthodoxy. 

Indeed, how differently we look at baptism, the eucharist, and 
the priesthood when we realize that they fall under the spiritual um¬ 
brella of our common Orthodox goal of divinization. The enlighten¬ 
ment of baptism, the activation of the spiritual mind (the nous, as 
Saint Gregory Palamas calls it), becomes an integral part of the as¬ 
cent toward spiritual transformation, beginning right here on earth, 
that leads us to our participation in the divine: “ ... hina dia touton 
genesthe theias koinonoi physeos ” (2 Peter 1.4). It is in baptism that 
we begin a process by which God wishes not to make us Christians 
alone, “sec? Christum [but Christ],” to quote Saint Augustine of 
Hippo. Baptism is but an introduction into that life of transforma¬ 
tion which occurs in the ecclesia and for and through the commu¬ 
nity of believers. It has no other function and cannot be understood, 
in its Orthodox form, aside from that function. It is not so important 
that we regain a liturgical understanding of baptism in the Orthodox 
Church (its restoration to a status closely tied to the Divine Liturgy, 
or its separation from the social setting in which it is often celebrated, 
for example), as so many argue, but that we grasp profoundly the 
spiritual meaning of holy baptism and its function in spiritual life. 

The eucharist, by the same token, is fully understood only as we 
recognize its function as a weapon in the war against the world and 
our fallen natures. The eucharist is the “medicine of immortality,” 
as the patristic texts so frequently call it, by which we cure ourselves 
of the fallen nature of sin and the instrument of spiritual restoration 
by which Christ, to quote Saint Hesychios, “will enlighten our mind 
ever more and cause it to shine like a star.” If baptism introduces 
us to the struggle for the death of the flesh and union with God, it 
is the eucharist which sustains us in this struggle. It is a direct 


6 A popular Protestant series of the Church Fathers in translation, in one 
of its early editions, actually took such offense at Saint Gregory’s reference 
to man’s divinization that the phrase, “that men might become gods,” in 
order to avoid “heathenish interpretations,” to quote the translator, was 
rendered “that men might become God’s.” 
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participation in perfect manhood through the partaking of Christ, 
the perfect God and the perfect man. As Saint John Chrysostomos 
tells us, we become “his flesh and his bones.” And this oneness with 
Christ serves the function of moving us continually away from the 
world and mortal flesh to the “life in Christ,” as Nicholas Kabasilas 
describes the sacramental life, and union with God that begins here 
on earth. Knowing this to be the function of the eucharist, contem¬ 
porary misunderstandings of fasting and preparation for communion 
fade away. We come to understand, along with the great Abba Phile¬ 
mon (who, though a priest, dared only serve very infrequently at the 
altar), that we should participate in the mystery of Christ only in a 
“pure and chaste condition,” approaching the mystery “free from 
the flesh” and “free from all hesitation and doubt,” that we might 
wholly participate in “the enlightenment that proceeds forth from 
[it].” The whole of the spiritual life is one of attaining illumination 
and perfection, and the divine gift of the eucharist comes to fulfill 
efforts toward purity in our daily lives and in our own human will. 
The eucharist is a food for those who move toward the holy: “Holy 
things for the holy,” as the Divine Liturgy says. It is death for those 
who fail to recognize its function. Fasting, abstinence from holy com¬ 
munion by women in their periods, abstinence by men polluted by 
nocturnal emissions — contemporary objections to these fade when 
we begin to grasp the true function of the eucharist and its divine 
aid in our human efforts toward perfection and our daily spiritual 
struggle with the world and its evil. The ascent toward perfection 
is centered in the eucharist and we appropriately approach it as some¬ 
thing which functions in concord with our highest human goals, aims, 
and efforts. 

Need we here say much, now, about the priesthood? It is obvious 
that the ministry of the Church brings together all of our efforts toward 
salvation. Baptism, the eucharist, the ministry: these are impossible 
without the priesthood. The priest rises above that which is personal, 
as we can so vividly see in the service of vesting, in which he takes 
off the “old man” and puts on the new. The novus homo of the 
priesthood is, indeed, Christ acting on earth, in human form, through 
the priest. His gift of enlightenment at baptism, his indwelling of 
the believer in the eucharist, and indeed all of the acts of interven¬ 
tion in the life of the world by which it is transformed — all of the 
mysteries — are effected through the priesthood. If the Orthodox 
spiritual life has a unique goal and if baptism and the eucharist play 
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a specific role in the attainment of this goal, the priesthood is inte¬ 
grated into this role by its very function. The priesthood exists for 
this Orthodox spiritual goal and only when it functions as a channel 
for the roles played by the various mysteries in consort does it properly 
exist. It is something par excellence Orthodox and exists, as the Or¬ 
thodox receive it, only within the Orthodox Church. It is, as it were, 
an appropriate feature of Orthodoxy. 

Above all else, it seems to me, the challenge of BEM for the Or¬ 
thodox Church is one of understanding our priorities as we face other 
Christians — priorities drawn from an authentic understanding of 
our Church and from acute self-understanding. The Brookline docu¬ 
ments and popular reactions to BEM on the parish level make it abun¬ 
dantly clear that we have a long way to go in defining, let alone realiz¬ 
ing, these priorities. We must first move away from the growing 
tendency to react to challenges from our circumscribed spiritual ex¬ 
periences. Often we criticize our Church and call it to task without 
really knowing what our faith teaches. This is especially true in 
America, where at least one of the large jurisdictions was, not so many 
generations ago, largely Uniate and thus cut off from the living ex¬ 
perience of Orthodoxy and from those “holy men” to whom Metro¬ 
politan Philaret of Moscow advises to us appeal in understanding 
a spirituality which, after all, rests always on action and praxis . There 
is a growth which must take place in the Orthodox world in the West, 
where the bulk of ecumenical encounters occur, before we can respond 
from an authentic Orthodox position. At the same time, secondly, 
we must also move away from an evaluative stance which is other- 
dependent; that is, it is time to see and correct the spiritual faults 
which we evidence when we measure ourselves against Orthodox stand¬ 
ards, not against the standards given to us by the heterodox. If to 
the non-Orthodox our ethnic communities have failed in some dimen¬ 
sion of faith essential to the heterodox Weltansicht , it is important 
for us to know that the heterodox do not share in, necessarily sym¬ 
pathize with, or even comprehend our Orthodox experience. We must 
evaluate our successes and shortcomings by Orthodox standards. And 
here again, for those Orthodox in the West who have only for a genera¬ 
tion or so found themselves free from the Uniate domination, it is 
essential too that they shed any standards or criteria of judgment 
that they may have brought with them, even unwittingly, from the 
Unia and turn to the Orthodox experience. Without these initial steps, 
which are difficult and which demand from us humility and patience, 
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we cannot speak of Orthodox priorities, but will simply sink in end¬ 
less efforts to live up to priorities imposed on our spiritual traditions 
from without — priorities which impede self-understanding and com¬ 
promise authentic expression. 

If we understand the goal of Orthodox life as the divinization of 
man, and if we can come to apprehend that this goal is uniquely bound 
up with Orthodoxy as with no other faith, then we can fulfill the ecu¬ 
menical role foreseen some decades ago by Father Florovsky: that 
of witnessing to the standard of Christianity, the goal of goals and 
truth of truths, before our fellow Christians. To do this, however, we 
must rise above the tyrannical absolutism of a contemporary relativism 
that disallows proclamations of exclusivity. We must not let the ecu¬ 
menical spirit, which purports to be based on tolerance, take from 
us, in the name of tolerance, our right to be what we have always 
considered ourselves to be: the historical Church of Christ from which 
all other Christians have derived their beliefs and confessions. Need¬ 
less to say, we must also rise above the tyranny of our self-imposed 
ignorance of the criterion of Christianity which Orthodoxy is. Re¬ 
cently, the renowned Greek churchman, Metropolitan Augoustinos 
of Fiorina, wrote that: ‘‘If the Divine Liturgy is celebrated and at¬ 
tended with faith, it is enough to demonstrate that ours is the true 
religion. In no other religion in this world, in no religious service 
of the non-Christian world, is there the grandeur which shines in our 
Divine Liturgy.” 7 We should note that the boldness of this state¬ 
ment is tempered by the warning that the Liturgy must be “celebrated 
and attended with faith.” In the same way, a careful, attentive 
knowledge of our Orthodoxy, gained from faithful and reverent study, 
not from a spirit of critical doubt, leads us to the boldness of finding 
in our faith the fullness of Christianity, the “true religion,” and the 
religion which is like “no other religion in this world.” Our basic 
priority in encountering the heterodox should be the attainment of 
this discovery. Otherwise we are not honest in what we present to 
others. 

It is also time for us to attribute the divisions and disunity among 
Orthodox to ourselves and to our improper understanding of church 
tradition. Whether one reads confessed Orthodox “traditionalists,” 
“reformists,” “modernists,” or whatever, he seldom discovers to¬ 
day an appeal to sacred tradition and to the Fathers who achieved 


7 Augoustinos N. Kantiotes [Metropolitan], On the Divine Liturgy: Or¬ 
thodox Homilies , Vol. 1 (Belmont, MA., 1986), p. 29. 
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unity — above and beyond their personal differences — in the com¬ 
monality and catholicity of the Orthodox spiritual life. Rather, he 
finds constant personal attacks, jurisdictional hatred, and the like. 
Many Orthodox are more likely to accept non-Orthodox as valid Chris¬ 
tians than those fellow Orthodox who may differ from them in their 
understanding of the Orthodox faith! This is an absurdity which is 
supported by extreme ecumenism and which bespeaks a total spirit 
of immaturity. We must establish the priority of knowing one another, 
we Orthodox, before we address others. And before we can even ima¬ 
gine unity with other Christians, we must attend to the priority of 
finding unity among ourselves — and this, not by throwing stones 
at one another and retreating into canons which we do not adequately 
understand — by returning to the tradition which lies hidden in the 
Orthodox spiritual life and which neither creates nor bestows, but 
makes manifest true unity. Unity among ourselves may indeed en¬ 
tail a rejection of the ecumenist’s vision of unity; it may entail the 
loss of some who, thinking themselves Orthodox, will discover, in dia¬ 
logue with strictly traditionalist Orthodox, that they neither are nor 
wish to be Orthodox; and it may entail painful sacrifice and aliena¬ 
tion from others. The end result, however, will be an intense spiritual 
renewal in our Church, a move toward the reconstruction of our pris¬ 
tine Orthodox standard before the non-Orthodox world, and the kind 
of compelling evangelical call to unity which can only come from those 
who are united in their separation and whose separate status beckons 
others to the peculiar “people apart” who are the standard of Chris¬ 
tian personhood. 
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Children of Abraham: Judaism/Christianity/1slam. By Francis E. 
Peters. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1983. Pp. 225. Cloth. 

Undoubtedly, the interest in greater understanding between the 
three biblical religions, Judaism, Christianity, and Islam has increased 
in recent times partly due to the conflict in the Middle East. Therefore 
books that deal with the three religions are welcome. 

As the author makes clear in his preface, this book is not intended 
to give a detailed history of the three religions, nor to engage in 
polemics or ecumenical dialogue. Rather, its purpose is “to underline 
both the parallels and differences,” and to indicate their common 
roots; it is a comparative study of certain issues and institutions that 
evolve from one another. 

Professor Peters is a great scholar who has contributed significantly 
to the understanding of Greek classical philosophy and its impact 
to the Arab intellectual world. In the present work, he systematically 
presents a topic in each chapter and compares the three religions 
in terms of points of agreement and disagreement. He begins with 
“The Scriptures: Some Preliminary Notions.” Here Peters analyzes 
the affirmation of divine revelation. Although all three religions ac¬ 
cept God’s revelation, they disagree in their views of Scripture.” In 
Judaism the Torah was given to Moses; in Christianity, Jesus is the 
revelation of God; in Islam God has given Muhammad the final revela¬ 
tion. Each regards the Word of God as “birthright and charter” for 
their community. 

The second chapter deals with the evolution of the three religions 
beginning with the post-exilic period of Jews. During this period, when 
the Jews were free to return to Palestine, about 534 B.C., they restored 
the Temple. Several phases of Jewish political and religious life are 
discussed here; the Jewish parties and sects, the conflict between 
Hellenistic Jews and traditional biblical Judaism, the apocalyptic and 
messianic Judaism, and the appearance of Jesus and Christianity. 
The author discusses the several movements at the time of the ap¬ 
pearance of Christianity and analyzes the struggle of several sects. 
He discusses the importance of Paul, the Law, and the Gentiles ac¬ 
centing the apostle’s conviction that “God was and is the God of all 
mankind, Jew and Gentile alike” (p. 27). He also discusses Rabbinic 
Judaism that maintained and preserved Jewish teachings through the 
ages. The author discusses “Muhammad and Islam.” Muhammad 
as the prophet gave the Qur’an as the “unconditional revelation of 
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God’s will” (p. 35) as expressed in his own words. Professor Peters 
gives the Western approach and attitude toward the Muslim world. 
This chapter is intended to give a general statement to introduce 
the issues and the three religions. 

In the third chapter, Professor Peters compares the development 
of “community and hierarchy” in the three religions. In post-exilic 
Judaism there were several developments such as kings, priests, pro¬ 
phets, and rabbis. In Christianity following the apostles there are 
bishops, presbyters, and deacons; in Islam the imam, mahdi, and caliph. 
In their development the Jewish rabbi became the preacher as well 
as the guardian of the “tradition of the Fathers.” The Christian church 
structure developed the view of the bishop as head of the community 
and the councils as a consensus of the highest authority of the purity 
of the faith or Orthodoxy. In Islam there is no visible head of the peo¬ 
ple of God, though the imam emerged as leader because of his posi¬ 
tion as preacher, the mahdi as an eschatological leader and that of 
the caliph who was the political and military leader and judge. 

The fourth chapter treats the important topic of “law.” The discus¬ 
sion is centered on the Jewish tradition of the study of the law by 
the rabbis; the development of the Mishna which was a casebook com¬ 
piled by rabbis-lawyers. The author discusses the development of 
church law or canon law. Islam developed a great tradition of law 
based on “political considerations, financial need, and local custom” 
(p . 92). 

In the next chapter, “Scripture and Tradition,” the author dis¬ 
cusses the development of sacred Scripture in the three religions. 
All three religions possess sacred books that are universally accepted. 
And each had various traditions of Scripture interpretation both 
allegorical and historical-literal. 

In Chapter Six the author treats “the liturgy” in the three 
religions. Each had its own unique worship yet there are similarities. 
In Judaism worship was centered in the temple but with the expul¬ 
sion of the Jews from Palestine, the Jews in the diaspora developed 
worship centered in the synagogue. In Christianity worship was closely 
related to the Jewish temple worship and simultaneously in close 
quarters especially for the celebration of the “Eucharist.” Later, 
developments of several liturgies East and West are discussed. In 
Islam there is no liturgical sacrifice nor a specific ritual. In Islam 
private prayers are said five times a day facing Mecca. The noon prayer 
on Friday prescribes a congregational prayer. 
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In the chapter seven Peters discusses “asceticism and mysticism.” 
In Judaism asceticism was not central however, there were examples 
of Jewish community groups practicing asceticism such as the 
“Therapeutai” mentioned by Philo. In discussing the Christian 
mystical tradition in this chapter, Professor Peters gives background 
and development through the patristic period. In making reference 
to the fourteenth-century hesychastic controversy the author makes 
a fundamental error. He in fact states the opposite of what the Athonite 
monks practiced and taught. He repeats the arguments and accusa¬ 
tions of the opponents of the hesychastic movement by stating almost 
verbatim that the mystics of Athos were involved in “contemplation 
of the navel” and that their dogmatic error was man’s union with 
the divine essence” (p. 137). Palamas, the greatest hesychast, clearly 
states that “all natures are in the highest degree distant from and 
foreign to the divine nature.” [KecpaXaia 78, PG. 150. 1176B. See 
also my book Introduction to St. Gregory Palamas (N.Y., 1973) and 
my study, “The Teaching of Gregory Palamas on God” in N.M. 
Vaporis (ed), Byzantine Ecclesiastical Personalities. The Byzantine 
Fellowship Lectures, No. 2. (Brookline, 1975), pp. 89-105; John Meyen- 
dorff. Introductory Study of Gregory Palamas. For the understan¬ 
ding of the doctrine of deification see Georgios I. Matzarides: The 
Deification of Man: St. Gregory Palamas and the Orthodox Tradi¬ 
tion , trans. Liadain Sherrard (Crestwood, N.Y., 1984]. The hesychasts 
and Orthodox absolutely deny that the deification of man is “union 
with the divine essence.” In fact Saint Gregory Palamas in a radical 
manner denies any relation of created being to the divine essence. 
I hope Professor Peters will revise this gross error in the future edi¬ 
tions of this excellent book. In this chapter he discusses the develop¬ 
ment as well of the Muslim mystics and the conflicts with the 
philosophers and lawyers within the Islamic world. 

Chapter Eight, on “Theology,” is, in my estimation, the best 
chapter of the entire book. Professor Peters is an expert in classical 
Greek philosophy and author of several works on the impact of Greek 
philosophy in Islamic thought, and he is competent to write such a 
chapter on theology. He defines the terms, he deals with the Platonic 
and Aristotelian explanation of religion and the philosophy of God. 
He analyzes the Philonic and Patristic evolution of philosophy — 
theology and its influence on Judaism, Christianity and later on Islam. 
He discusses the several trends of thought of these three religions 
such as faith and reason and the incompatibility of Athens (reason) 
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with Jerusalem (faith). It is interesting to see the interaction of Jewish 
and Muslim philosophers—theologians in the Middle Ages including 
that of Maimonides. 

In the “Epilogue: Sacred History” Professor Peters summarizes 
his views concluding that the three religions are confidently grounded 
in the sacred history of the word of God. 

This book is of great value to the scholar and student of com¬ 
parative religion, especially those who are involved in the study of 
the three biblical religions. Apart from the error mentioned above 
involving the hesychasts beliefs and the term “Great Church” (pp. 
54-56) which refers to the Church in general instead of, as is the prac¬ 
tice, referring to the Church of Hagia Sophia in Constantinople. The 
present volume includes a glossary and an index — very important 
features that aid the reader. I highly recommend this book to those 
involved in the trialogue between Jews, Christians and Muslims and 
especially to priests and seminarians and all those who are interested 
in the comparative development of these three religions. 

George Papademetriou 
Hellenic College/ Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology 


'H Oeoiq Kai fj anooioXr) rrjq EXXrjviKrjq ’ Opdodo&v EKK/tjafaq eiq 
r rjv orjgepivfjv Avwtijv Evpconrjv [The Place and Mission of the Greek 
Orthodox Church in Present Day Western Europe]. By Andreas J. 
Phytrakes. Athens: n.p., 1984. Pp. 119, paper. 

The present work came out of an address delivered by Professor 
Andreas J. Phytrakes at the theological conference entitled “Problems 
and Possibilities for Orthodoxy in the Diaspora,” which was spon¬ 
sored by the Metropolis of Germany in Michaelshofen, 28 March - 
2 April 1965. Although twenty years have already elapsed since its 
first appearance, the address is still significant today. 

The prologue of the book discusses the nineteenth-century flow 
towards Western Europe of Orthodox refugees and emigrants — 
among whom many were clergymen, teachers, theologians, and men 
of letters — and how their contribution gave birth to the term 
“Western Orthodoxy.” The Orthodox living in the West entered in¬ 
to a dynamic spiritual dialogue with the other Christian churches 
already there. Consequently, the Ecumenical Patriarchate offered its 
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Clement of Alexandria: 
Eucharist as Gnosis 


ANDREW L. PRATT 


HOPE FOR CHRISTIAN UNITY and ecumenical understanding has 
focused on the patristic period of Christian church history. This hope 
looks to the origins of a diverse and complex faith in search of threads 
of meaning and continuity from which may be woven a tapestry rich in 
texture and color. The table of communion remains central to ecumeni¬ 
cal discussion and affords both crisis and opportunity. Views of the 
Eucharist, be they sacramental, sacrificial or symbolic, present genuine 
obstacles to the potential unity of a common cup and common bread. 

Clement of Alexandria represents an authentic Christian expres¬ 
sion of the Eucharist in which diversity added richness and not divi¬ 
sion. Clement’s emphasis on the relation of the Eucharist to the whole 
of Christian life and its dynamic quality holds the potential for trans¬ 
cending the narrowness of sacramentality and symbolism. Affirma¬ 
tion of the external elements with inward meaning which comes from 
Christ alone and a eucharistic ethos toward life represent a powerful 
Christian understanding with the potential for true communion. 

The central theological doctrine for Clement of Alexandria was 
the idea of Christian gnosis . 1 A wide spectrum of Christian doctrine 


1 Scholarly work on Clement of Alexandria is readily available. A tasteful 
introduction may be found in Morton S. Enslin’s “A Gentleman among the 
Fathers,” Harvard Theological Review 47 (1954) 213-42. Substantial studies 
have been done by Eugene De Faye, Clement D*Alexandrie (Paris, 1898); 
R. B. Tollinton, Clement of Alexandria: A Study in Christian Liberalism (Lon¬ 
don, 1914); and W. Volker, Der wahre Gnostiker nach Klemens von Alexan¬ 
dria (Berlin, 1952). 
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was discussed in Clement’s writings but always in relation to the prog¬ 
ress toward gnosis. Gnosis, for Clement, was the experience of com¬ 
ing to a knowledge of the divine mystery, Logos. There was in Cle¬ 
ment, the idea of the divinization of the human through identifica¬ 
tion with the Logos. If God could become human, humans could be¬ 
come godlike. Ascent to the level of Christian gnostic was not possi¬ 
ble for all persons, but one was to ascend as close to the Logos as 
possible. The idea of ascent did not reflect a hierarchical attitude; 
Clement considered the faith of the newly baptized to be of the same 
value to God as that of the Christian gnostic. 

A study of Clement’s view of the Eucharist must take into account 
this overall focus of his theology . 2 Two major interests in Clement’s 
view of the Eucharist have been its relation to the Agape meal in 
the Alexandrian church and whether Clement’s view was sacramen¬ 
tal or symbol. While these are important issues, they overlook the 
relationship of Eucharist to Christian gnosis. It is the thesis of this 
paper that the examination of eucharistic passages and passages which 
contain eucharistic allusion in the writings of Clement of Alexandria, 
in light of the ethical treatise theory of Walter Wagner, reveals an 
understanding of the Eucharist as gnosis which supports consistently 
the two external symbols of bread and wine and a dynamic internal 
meaning of spiritual nourishment. Combined together in this view 
are a soteriological affinity with the death of Jesus the Christ and 
spiritual significance for Christian life and Christian community. 
A view is formulated which is non-sacramental, yet more than sym¬ 
bolic. Inherent in this thesis is the idea that Clement’s view of the 
Eucharist may serve as a catalyst toward ecumenical eucharistic 
dialogue. 

Clement’s understanding of the Eucharist has traditionally 
presented problems. Because the Eucharist has no central exposi¬ 
tion in any extant writings, Clement’s view must be pieced together 
from passages throughout his writings. The utilization of Wagner’s 


2 J. BaffitoPs L’Eucharistie: La presence reelle et la transsubstantiation 
(Paris, 1930), dealt mainly with the issue of sacramentality. Charles Bigg 
discusses the Eucharist briefly in The Christian Platonists of Alexandria 
(Oxford, 1913). But Bigg’s discussion of the Logos is the most valuable 
material on Clement. Tollinton provided a good discusson but reflects a 
Protestant bias. Andre Mehat’s “Clement of Alexandria,” in The Eucharist 
and the Early Church , ed. Willy Rordorf et al. (New York, 1976) is an ex¬ 
cellent thematic study. 
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ethical treatise theory and the central theme of gnosis will provide 
a framework upon which these passages may be structured. Cle¬ 
ment’s appropriation of Platonic and Stoic philosophy has caused 
some scholars to reject him on the grounds of acute Hellenization. 
E. Glenn Hinson has noted that Clement “would talk the language” 
of other religions “but would not commend their misguided faith .” 3 
Philosophy played a major role in Clement’s thought. Clement’s 
relegation of the sacraments behind his overall goal of gnosis nec¬ 
essarily skewed their meaning. In spite of this influence, Cle¬ 
ment maintained a strong commitment to the symbols of bread 
and wine and his interpretation of the Eucharist was always based 
on Scripture and never on philosophical writings. Clement ar¬ 
gued that the practice of the Eucharist should be conformed to 
and not deviate from what he referred to as the canon of the 
Church. 

The major writings of Clement of Alexandria are the foundation 
of this study. The context of the passages examined will guide the 
paper rather than a thematic approach. Evolving from the passages 
will be a discussion of Eucharist as gnosis. 

The brevity of his writings combined with the giant and sometimes 
ominous shadow of Origen have caused Clement to be a lesser light 
among the Fathers of the Church. Walter Wagner’s words concern¬ 
ing Clement serve as a fitting close to these introductory comments 
and as transition to the following study. 


This non-dogmatic, imaginative, cultural Father speaks to genera¬ 
tions of Christians who seek to understand human responsibility 
and action, divine involvement in man’s affairs, and the relation¬ 
ship between religion and culture. It is not the accuracy of his 
philosophical or cosmological views which draws men to Clement. 
What makes him attractive and enigmatic is his bold fervor, his 
reliance on God’s creative and embracing love and his eagerness 
to engage in open discussion . 4 


3 E. Glenn Hinson, The Evangelization of the Roman Empire (Macon, 
Georgia, 1981), p. 189. 

4 Walter H. Wagner, “A Father’s Fate: Attitudes Toward and Interpreta¬ 
tions of Clement of Alexandria,” The Journal of Religious History 6 (June 
1971) 231. 
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Eucharist in Clement's Writings 

Three major treatises written by Clement of Alexandria remain 
extant: Protreptihos or Exhortation to the Heathen ; Paidagogos or 
The Instructor ; and Stromata or Miscellanies . 5 Walter Wagner, in 
an article, “Another Look at the Literary Problem in Clement of Alex¬ 
andria’s Major Writings,” has outlined the attempts which have been 
made to give literary sturcture to Clement’s writings. The traditional 
theory of a trilogy has been replaced with an ethical treatise theory. 

The major works, thus, are best understood as ethical treatises 
which respect the traditional divisions of philosophy . . . [and] 
which considered as a whole, satisfy the requirements of writings 
on particular and absolute duties . 6 


Clement divided human beings into three categories: phauloi , pro- 
kopoi and sophoi. Phauloi were the disobedient, which comprised 
pagans and unconverted Jews, and those who were legal slaves to 
God but not yet baptized, i.e. catechumens. Prokopoi were the bap¬ 
tized, the faithful servants of God who were engaged in the ascent 
of becoming complete persons in the image and likeness of the Logos. 
Sophoi were the Christian gnostics, those who were in the image and 


5 All three of these works are translated in The Ante-Nicene Fathers , 
Volume 3, dated 1926. There is also a 1867 translation of these three works 
by William Wilson in the Ante-Nicene Library. The Ante-Nicene Fathers , 
Volume 2 also includes a collection by Clement titled Fragments and a ser¬ 
mon Quis Dives Salvetur. Paidagogos appears in a 1954 translation in the 
Fathers of the Church series. A writing of Clement to an unknown Theodotos 
exists as The Excerpta Ex Theodoto published in Studies and Documents, 
Volume 1, 1934. Finally, a segment of a letter found at Mar Saba has been 
attributed to Clement and published by Morton Smith as Clement of Alex¬ 
andria and a Secred Gospel of Mark (Cambridge, 1973). In this paper, quotes 
from Paidagogos are taken from the 1954 Fathers of the Church transla¬ 
tion. Protreptikos and Stromata are quoted from ANF. All quotes will be 
cited by text number. 

6 Walter H. Wagner, “Another Look at the Literary Problem in Clement 
of Alexandria’s Major Writings,” Church History 37 (1968) 259-60. Wag¬ 
ner based his theory on the work of Friedrich Quatember, Die christliche 
Lebenshaltung des Klemens von Alexandreia (Vienna, 1947). Wagner re¬ 
ferred to the three divisions of philosophy as logic, ethics, and physics. A 
further division of ethics included aretai, or primary virtues and kathekonta, 
or that which the Logos would have man do. 
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likeness of the Logos as much as was humanly possible . 7 

The Logos addressed himself or related to each of these three 
categories in a different way. The Logos, to the phauloi, was pro - 
treptikos or exhorter. Persons in this category were urged to turn 
from paganism to the Logos. The exhortation was made in general 
but strident tones. The Logos, to the prokopoi, was paidagogos or 
instructor. To these persons, the Logos became the educator in right 
living, the goal of which was oneness with God. The Logos, to the 
sophoi, was didaskalos. The need for strict instruction had passed 
for the sophoi. The Christian gnostic required only general guide¬ 
lines. There was never any indication that the gnostic stage was static, 
but rather a dynamic experience of divine knowledge. Clement’s three 
major writings correspond to these three categories respectively: Pro - 
treptikos, Paidagogos, and Stromata * 8 Each work addressed a speci¬ 
fic stage of spiritual life and took the perspective from which the 
Logos related to persons in that stage. Passages concerning the 
Eucharist in each work should be interpreted in light of the work’s 
intended audience and perspective. 

Protreptikos — Exhortation to the Heathen 

Protreptikos was written to those outside the Christian faith and 
those inside the faith who were as yet unbaptized. This audience 
needed to be drawn away from pagan religions and philosophy. Lack 
of reference to the Eucharist in this treatise is understandable in light 
of its perspective. Clement would not have divulged to phauloi the 
secrets of the mysteries reserved for those who were within the Church. 
The Eucharist is mentioned only once and then in the final chapter. 
The purpose of this passage was, as Hinson has proposed, for 
evangelistic appeal . 9 

The Lord is the hierophant, and seals while illuminating him who 
is initiated, and presents to the Father him who believes, to be 
kept safe forever. Such are the reveries of my mysteries. If it is 
thy wish, be thou also initiated; and thou shalt join the choir along 
with the angels around the unbegotten and indestructible and 
the only true God, the Word of God, raising the hymns with us. 


7 Ibid. p. 257. 

8 Ibid. 

9 Hinson, Evangelization , p. 230. 
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This Jesus, who is eternal, the one great High Priest of the one 
God and of his Father, prays for and exhorts men [12.120]. 

In this brief passage, Clement offered a small taste of the mysteries 
of the Christian faith to the phauloi. The basic Christian doctrines 
are present in capsulated form. Jesus, the Word of God, expounds 
and interprets the rites and mysteries of the faith. With initiation 
came illumination and to be initiated was to join the Christian com¬ 
munity of praise. Because he was speaking to the uninitiated, Cle¬ 
ment emphasized the benefits of the mysteries. Even though the sym¬ 
bols of bread and wine were not mentioned, it was clear that Jesus 
was the focal point of the mysteries. But only to this limited extent 
did Clement discuss the mysteries with those outside the Church. 

Paidagogos — Christ the Educator 

Clement makes more references to the Eucharist in Paidagogos 
than in his other two major works. This work was meant for those 
who were baptized into the Church and in the process of making the 
pilgrimage toward gnosis. Tollinton has noted that Clement used the 
Eucharist in both a technical and general sense. 10 The technical 
sense referred to those passages in which Clement wrote of the 
Eucharist specifically as a rite of the Church with direct mention of 
the sacramental bread and wine. 

In fact, he blessed wine saying: “Take, drink, this is my blood.” 
He used the “blood of the vine” as a figure of the Word who 
“was shed for us unto the remission of sins,” a stream of 
gladness [2.2.32]. 

The general sense referred to those passages in which Clement 
alluded to the Eucharist in order to illumine some other aspect of 
the Christian life. Clement discussed the proper manner in which 
Christians should take meals. Reference is made to 1 Corinthians 10 
where Paul discussed the relationship between eating meat sacri¬ 
ficed to idols and the eating of the Eucharist. Clement followed 
Paul’s argument by saying that the Eucharist should instruct how 
other meals are observed. He concluded “that the true food is thanks¬ 
giving” [2.1.11]. When he discussed the Christian attitude toward 


l0 R. B. Tollinton, Clement of Alexandria: A Study in Christian Liberalism 
(London, 1914), 2, p. 151. 
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drinking wine, Clement’s discourse became a lesson on the Eu¬ 
charist [2.2.19]. In this general sense, all of the Christian life was 
a Eucharist. The reverent and moderate attitude with which one ob¬ 
served the Eucharist was also the reverent and moderate attitude with 
which one observed life. The Eucharist carried an ethical dimension 
and the Christian life a sacramental dimension. 

The relationship between the Eucharist and the Christian life was 
an expression of Clement’s idea of the Eucharist as gnosis. Paidagogos 
was instruction to the prokopoi as to how the Christian life was to 
be conducted. The Eucharist was utilized by the Logos as a medium 
of instruction. To be instructed by the Logos through the Eucharist 
was to “feed on the Lord.” 


Again it is said, “He tethers his colt to the vine.” This means 
he united the simple new people to the Word, whom the vine 
signifies. For the product of the vine is wine; of the Word blood. 
Both are saving potions: wine for the health of the body; the other, 
blood for the salvation of the soul [1.5.15]. 

The Word is everything to his little ones, both father and 
mother, educator and nurse. “Eat my flesh,” he says, “and 
drink my blood” [6.55]. He himself is the nourishment that 
he gives. He delivers up his own flesh and pours out his own 
blood. There is nothing lacking his children that they may 
grow [1.6.42]. 


The prokopoi have been tethered to the vine. This joining to the 
Word began the process of purifying the passions and feeding on 
the benefits of Truth and Immortality. 

Clement’s understanding of the Eucharist hinged on his inter¬ 
pretation of John 6.53-55. In order to connect Eucharist with Chris¬ 
tian growth and gnosis, Clement interpreted these verses from John 
together with 1 Corinthians 3.1-3. These two passages of Scripture 
brought together the symbols of blood and milk. 


But heavenly food is similar to milk in every way: by its nature 
it is palatable through grace; nourishing, for it is life; and dazzl¬ 
ing white, for it is the light of Christ. Therefore, it is more than 
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evident that the Blood of Christ is milk [1.6.40], 11 

No contradiction existed, for Clement, in the bringing together 
of these two symbols. Both were symbolic of a common source, the 
Word of God. 

In all these various ways and figures of speech is the Word spoken 
of: solid food, flesh, nourishment, bread, blood and milk. The 
Lord is all these things for the refreshment of us who believe 
in him. Let no one think it strange, then, that we speak of the 
blood of the Lord also under the figure of milk. Is it not named 
wine, metaphorically [1.6.47]? 

Andre Mehat applied the term correspondences to describe Cle¬ 
ment’s exegetical methodology. The use of this term is at once an 
attempt to avoid the term allegory. Yet, it is also expressive of the 
fluidity with which Clement interchanged symbols with his central 
notion of gnosis. Mehat saw Clement using correspondences in order 
to show the relation between sensible appearances and spiritual real¬ 
ity. 12 All of the symbols which Clement used had commonality in the 
Logos which they signified. The Eucharist could have a specific sym¬ 
bolic meaning in and of itself and also have meaning in relation to 
other symbols. Paidagogos should be interpreted in light of this idea 
of complex correspondences. 

Faith is more substantial, in fact, than hearing and is assimilated 
into the very soul and is, therefore, likened to solid food. The 
Lord presents the same foods elsewhere as symbols of another 
sort, when he says in the Gospel according to John: “Do you eat 
my flesh and drink my blood.” Here he uses food and drink as 
a striking figure for faith and for the promise. Through these, 
the Church, made up of many members, as man is, takes her 
nourishment and grows; she is welded together and formed into 
a unit out of both body, which is faith, and soul, which is hope; 


n “Our nourishment, that is, the Lord Jesus, the Word of God, is Spirit 
become flesh, flesh from heaven made holy. This is our nourishment, the 
milk flowing from the Father by which alone we little ones are fed. I mean 
that he, the ‘well-beloved,’ the Word, our provider, has saved mankind by 
shedding his blood for us” [1.6.43]. 

12 Mehat, “Clement of Alexandria,” p. 101. 
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just as the Lord out of flesh and blood [1.6.38]. 13 

The assumption that Clement maintained only a symbolic under¬ 
standing of the Eucharist in Paidagogos would be accurate based 
on the passages cited to this point. In addition to his symbolic discus¬ 
sion, Clement offered an interpretation most sacramental. 

To drink the blood of Jesus is to participate in his incorruption. 
Yet, the Spirit is the strength of the Word in the same way that 
blood is of the body. Similarly, wine is mixed with water and the 
Spirit is joined to man; the first, the mixture, provides feasting 
that faith may be increased; the other, the Spirit, leads us on 
to incorruption. The union of both, that is, of the potion and the 
Word, is called the Eucharist, a gift worthy of praise and sur¬ 
passingly fair; those who partake of it are sanctified in body and 
soul, for it is the will of the Father that man, a composite made 
by God, be united to the Spirit and to the Word [2.2.19-20]. 

Paidagogos was written to the prokopoi in order that they might 
focus on Christ, the Word, as their instructor and educator toward 
ethical living. Clement illustrated this relationship by encouraging 
the prokopoi to ‘‘feed on the Word.” Christians were to find spiritual 
growth by taking the Eucharist and by applying a eucharistic ethos 
to life. 

Let us, instead, taste the Kingdom with a mouth that is chaste 
and self-controlled, and practice good will in heart, for this is 
the way a chaste character is developed [3.11.81]. 

Stromata — Miscellanies 

The Stromata were written to the sophoi, the Christian gnostics. In 
this work, Clement made few references to the Eucharist. The ra¬ 
tionale behind this lack would seem to be that as a person approached 
the likeness of the Logos there was less need for temporal symbols to 


13 “Just as the fulfillment of his Father’s will was food for Christ, so for 
us little ones who draw milk from the breast, that is, the Word of heaven, 
it is Christ himself who is our food. 

For the bread of God is that which comes down from heaven and gives 
life to the world. And the bread which I will give is my flesh for the life 
of the world” [1.6.46]. 
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illumine spiritual reality. 

Clement began the Stromata with an application of the eucharistic 
attitude to the teacher/learner experience. As one was to examine 
oneself before partaking of the Eucharist so as not to partake un¬ 
worthily, so one was to examine oneself to be a worthy learner. The 
husbandry of the learner was to be twofold. “Nutrition is received 
both by bread and words” [1.1]. 14 Clement affirmed the need for 
the eucharistic bread while at the same time learning the philosophical 
intricacies. But there did come a time in the development of the sophoi 
when even words were transcended. 

For the God of the universe, who is above all speech, all concep¬ 
tion, all thought, can never be committed to writing, being in¬ 
expressible. . . . The greatest safeguard is not to write, but 
learn . . . [5.10]. 

Stromata 5.10 contained the major discussion of the Eucharist. 
This chapter dealt with the divine mysteries and their veiled nature. 
Eucharistic terminology was used to illumine how one was to gain 
knowledge of veiled mysteries. Clement began by quoting Paul that 
knowledge of the mystery of Christ came through revelation [5.10]. 
This revelation began with the instruction given in Paidagogos to 
the prokopoi. 

... ye have need that one teach you which be the first princi¬ 
ples of the oracles of God ... For everyone that partaketh of 
milk is unskillful in the word of righteousness; for he is a babe, 
being instructed with the first lessons. But solid food belongs to 
those who are of full age, who by reason of use have their senses 
exercised so as to distinguish between good and evil. Wherefore, 
having the first principles of the doctrine of Christ, let us go on 
to perfection [5.10]. 

Stromata was Clement’s effort to communicate the way to perfec¬ 
tion or mystic contemplation. Whereas in Paidagogos Clement had 


14 Clement goes on to say, “Wherefore the Savior, taking the bread, first 
spake and blessed. Then breaking the bread, he presented it, that we might 
eat it, according to reason, and that knowing the Scriptures we might walk 
obediently” [1.10]. 
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used eucharistic terminology to illumine the temporal life, in the 
Stromata the eucharistic terminology was used to illumine the spiritual 
life. 


And meat is the mystic contemplation; for this is the flesh and 
blood of the Word, that is the comprehension of the divine power 
and essence. “Taste and see that the Lord is Christ,” it is said. 
For so he imparts of himself to those who partake of such food 
in a more spiritual manner ... For the knowledge of the divine 
essence is the meat and drink of the divine Word. . . . “Christ 
our passover was sacrificed for us” — a sacrifice hard to pro¬ 
cure in truth, the Son of God consecrated for us [5.10]. 

Clement’s interest in mystic contemplation did not negate the im¬ 
portance of the Eucharist in either the particular or general sense. 
In Stromata, Clement denied those heretical groups who practiced 
the Eucharist with bread and water as “sects which deserted the 
primitive Church” [1.19]. To substitute water for wine was to observe 
the oblation “not according to the canon of the Church” [1.19]. 

The external symbols of the Eucharist were to remain bread and 
wine, the body and blood of Christ. But the Logos instructed the sophoi 
with meat rather than milk. For both prokopoi and sophoi, the 
Eucharist was a necessary part of the soul’s relationship to God. 15 

And giving thanks always for all things to God, by righteous hear¬ 
ing and divine reading, by true investigation, by holy oblation, 
by blessed prayer; lauding, hymning, blessing, praising, such a 
soul is never at any time separated from God [6.14]. 

These passages from Clement’s three major works support the 
thesis that his view of the Eucharist supported consistently the external 


15 Clement made brief reference to the Eucharist in Quis Dives Salvetur . 
Jesus says, “I am he who feeds thee, giving myself as bread, of which he 
who has tasted experiences death no more, and supplying day by day the 
drink of immortality” [23], In Excerpta Ex Theodoto Clement wrote, “The 
Son is the living bread which was given by the Father to those who wish 
to eat. ‘And my flesh is the bread which I will give,’ he says, that is, to 
him whose flesh is nourished by the Eucharist, or better still, the flesh is 
his body, ‘which is the Church,’ ‘heavenly bread,’ a blessed Assembly” 
[13.156]. 
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symbols of bread and wine and a dynamic internal meaning of spiritual 
nourishment as he wrote to phauloi, prokopoi and sophoi respectively. 

The ethical treatise theory of Wagner makes possible a response 
to the accusation that Clement was concerned only with the ethical 
benefits of the Eucharist. If the treatises were written with ethical 
intent, references to the Eucharist would be expected to accentuate 
its ethical dimension. It could be argued, in turn, that the presence 
of eucharistic terminology in ethical treatises reflected a central con¬ 
cern for the Eucharist and Clement’s attempt to relate its significance 
and relevance to all facets of the Christian life. 

Eucharist as Gnosis 16 

Central to Clement’s thought was the idea that God interacted 
with human beings as an educator. Clement’s view of the Eucharist 
as gnosis was that the bread and wine of the Church served as one 
means through which the Logos addressed himself to human beings 
as Educator, Instructor or Illuminator. Wytzes has argued that Cle¬ 
ment “conceived the typical Greek notion of paideia and Christianized 
it.” 17 Yet, it would seem paideia served as a minor theme for 
Clement while the three stages of philosophy provided the major 
framework. 

The idea of the Eucharist as gnosis rested on the mystical and 
inward “feeding on Christ.” The fact that Clement never clearly de¬ 
fined this term is an obstacle to understanding his thought. Tollin- 
ton wrote that “the act or process of spiritual feeding is still inward, 
mystical, elastic, aided, not restricted by outward rules.” 18 Hinson 


16 Tollinton, Clement , 2, pp. 148-50. John Ferguson, Clement of Alexan¬ 
dria (New York, 1974), p. 27. Both Tollinton and Ferguson described an 
Alexandrian eucharistic service. The service began with a homily or exhor¬ 
tation which included the reading of Scripture. The Bread and Wine were 
then offered and distributed. A prayer and hymn of praise followed and 
at some time the kiss of peace. It is not clear whether the Eucharist was 
celebrated in conjunction with the evening Agape meal. Clement discussed 
both together. It would be more accurate to posit that the Eucharist was 
celebrated in the morning and the Agape in the evening but that the Agape 
was to be celebrated in the likeness of the Eucharist. 

17 J. Wytzes, “ Paideia and Pronoia in the Works of Clemens Alexan- 
drinus,” Vigiliae Christianae 9 (1955) 148. Wytzes defined paideia as the 
whole training and education of children which aimed at the increase of 
virtue. 

18 Tollinton, Clement, 2, p. 154. 
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observed that Clement “waxed eloquent about the Logos feeding the 
Church without pinning down too clearly the connection between the 
Word and the Eucharist.” 19 Clement made the claim that spiritual 
feeding brought sustenance for the rational and intelligent natures 
of the person, yet he never articulated an exact doctrine. It should 
be noted that Clement lived at a time when the Church did not have 
an exact doctrine of the Eucharist. Rather, Clement’s view seems to 
be representative of his time. Christians were everywhere celebrating 
the Eucharist with the external symbols of bread and wine, but there 
was diversity in how the symbols were interpreted. Clement posited 
a wide and encompassing understanding of the Eucharist. 

Clement’s mystical understanding of the Eucharist stemmed from 
a mystical exegetical methodology. Burghardt, in his article “Early 
Christian Exegesis,” recounts the five senses which Claude Mondesert 
identified in Clement. Along with historical, doctrinal, prophetic, and 
philosophical was mystical. 20 Mondesert defined this mystical sense 
as dealing with the soul’s relations with God in its progressive ad¬ 
vance toward him. It was in this mystical sense that Clement inter¬ 
preted John 6.53-55. His interpretation was not just allegory, but as 
Van Eijk noted, “has its reason in the hidden character of the Truth, 
which is only accessible to those who are initiated. This hiddenness 
is our essential characteristic of the whole revelation.” 21 For Cle¬ 
ment, it was possible to say that the Eucharist was symbolic of feed¬ 
ing on Christ and the progressive advance toward gnosis. It was im¬ 
possible for Clement to say exactly what the Eucharist meant because 
that of which it was a symbol was unintelligible outside of symbolic 
representation due to the hidden nature of Truth. The hidden na¬ 
ture of Truth led Clement to place more importance and interest in 
what was communicated by the sacramental symbols than the sym¬ 
bols themselves. This focus of interest is evident in Clement’s writings. 
As he addressed the phauloi, prokopoi, and sophoi, Clement recog¬ 
nized the external symbols but always with a growing inward mean¬ 
ing. Van Eijk wrote: 


I9 Hinson, Evangelization , p. 185. 

20 Walter J. Burghardt, “Early Christian Exegesis,” Theological Studies, 
11 (1950) 101-02. 

21 A. H. C. Van Eijk, “The Gospel of Philip and Clement of Alexandria: 
Gnostic and Ecclesiasical Theology on the Resurrection and the Eucharist,” 
Vigiliae Christianae 25 (1971) 117. 
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For Clement, symbols refer to a deeper, or rather, the ultimate 
meaning behind them. For both the words of Scripture and the 
sacramental liturgy of the Church give access to the eschatological 
reality [res sacramenti] which is only disclosed as one moves 
toward gnosis. 22 

Tollinton summarized that Clement recognized the “importance of 
the external sign as the form, channel and embodiment of the spiritual 
gift... to which different interpretations and even varied values might 
profitably be attached.” 23 

Scholarly debate has argued whether Clement’s view of the 
Eucharist was sacrificial. Bigg defined Clement’s understanding of 
the Eucharist as gnosis with simplicity by stating that for Clement, 
Christ was present “in the heart, not in the hand.” 24 Bigg’s over¬ 
sight was that he projected back onto Clement modern eucharistic 
distinctions which caused him to draw conclusions incongruent with 
Clement’s time and context. Patrick provided a corrective to Bigg 
when he wrote “in an eclectic like Clement the argument from logical 
consistency cannot be pushed too far.” 25 Pelikan referred to this 
issue indirectly by proposing that though a sacrificial interpretation 
of the Eucharist was not formulated in the theology of the second 
century, “the saving power of the suffering and death of Christ was 
more explicitly celebrated in the liturgy . . . ” 26 Sacrificial termino¬ 
logy was present in Clement, but since sacrificial terminology pre¬ 
ceded the development of sacrificial interpretation it is inaccurate 
to judge Clement as sacrificial or non-sacrificial. The other alternative 
would be to judge him as having the potential of being developed 
in both sacrificial and non-sacrificial directions. 


22 Ibid. p. 118. Van Eijk went on to say that God can only be known and 
only reveal himself by means of symbols, images, and allegories. Only the 
gnostic succeeds in reaching the eschatological res sacramenti. Yet, it is 
one and the same Logos in many ways allegorically described. Clement is 
more interested in the communion with the Logos than in the visible sacra¬ 
mental means by which it happens (p. 116). 

23 Tollinton, Clement, 2, p. 137. 

24 Charles Bigg, The Christian Platonists of Alexandria (Oxford, 1968), 
p. 142. 

25 John Patrick, Clement of Alexandria (Edinburgh, 1914), pp. 129-30. 

26 Jaroslav Pelikan, The Emergence of the Catholic Tradition (100-600) 
(Chicago, 1971), p. 146. 
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Hinson posited that Clement’s understanding replaced material 
sacrifices with an ethical interpretation. 27 In light of the ethical trea¬ 
tise theory of Clement’s writings, Hinson’s observations seem more 
accurate than those who would find sacrificial or symbolic doctrine 
in Clement. 

Accepting that it would be unfair and inaccurate to judge Cle¬ 
ment according to the concepts of a later period of history, the real¬ 
ity is that both sacrificial and symbolic language was present in Cle¬ 
ment. Tollinton pointed out that when later eucharistic formularies 
were developed, their language found correspondence with that of 
Clement. 28 Clement’s view of the Eucharist engendered an interpre¬ 
tation which Patrick described as 

... far from narrow in his conception of the nature and sphere 
of sacramental grace; but it is certain that his teaching went far 
beyond the mere symbolism associated with Zwingli. He regarded 
the Eucharist as an ordinance instituted by Christ, whose method 
of administration was determined by the Church, and which when 
received in faith, was a veritable means of “spiritual nourish¬ 
ment and growth in grace.” 29 

Conclusion 

The examination of eucharistic passages in the major writings 
of Clement of Alexandria has revealed a commitment to bread and 
wine as the external symbols of the Eucharist. A progressive and 
spiritual meaning has also been revealed. Clement’s ideal of the 
Eucharist as gnosis related the bread and wine to the overall instruc¬ 
tion which Christ gave to Christians. Clement defined the essence 
of the Eucharist as “feeding on Christ.” 

The fact that Clement’s understanding of the Eucharist was wide 
and expansive does not mean that one can read into his writings any 
and all views of the Eucharist which later developed. Rather, Cle¬ 
ment’s view was shaped around the meaning of the Eucharist for the 
Christian life and the relation of the Logos to each life. 

There are weaknesses to Clement’s view. Lack of clarity as to what 
the Eucharist means leads to confusion when one tries to understand 


27 Hinson, Evangelization , p. 103. 
“Tollinton, Clement , 2, pp. 138-39. 
“Patrick, Clement , p. 130. 
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Clement. The subordination of the bread and wine to the spiritual 
reality which they signified reflected Clement’s bias against the fleshly 
and temporal. Finally, Clement’s emphasis on God as educator be¬ 
littled or ignored the redemptive nature of both the incarnation and 
the Eucharist. 

The strengths of Clement’s view stemmed from his freedom from 
conformity to an orthodox doctrine. The bread and wine were posi¬ 
tive and tangible symbols of the body, blood, and life of Christ. The 
inward experience was dynamic and encompassed a wide range of 
meanings from christological presence to allegorical symbolism. The 
inward experience was also dynamic in relation to the spiritual growth 
of the individual. Clement related the Eucharist to all of the Chris¬ 
tian life by using eucharistic terminology in order to illumine and 
direct Christian understanding. 

Two positive aspects are resultant from this study. First, a more 
accurate assessment of Clement’s view of the Eucharist is attained 
by interpreting eucharistic passages in light of the ethical context 
of his writings and his primary theological doctrine of gnosis. 

Second, the relevance of Clement’s view to modern ecumenical 
discussion is shown. Clement’s view of the Eucharist contributes to 
the letter and spirit of the Faith and Order Commission of the World 
Council of Churches’ Baptism , Eucharist and Ministry Paper No. Ill . 
Many of the points affirmed as essential in the Faith and Order Com¬ 
mission’s paper are present in Clement’s thought and writings. Cle¬ 
ment’s commitment to bread and wine coupled with an open and pro¬ 
gressive spiritual meaning represents a patristic Christian example 
toward “the goal of visible unity in one faith and one eucharistic 
fellowship . . . ” 30 

Basic agreement on the Eucharist can find dialogue in this un¬ 
derstanding which supports freedom from conformity to a specific 
spiritual interpretation in favor of a dynamic spiritual meaning which 
includes sacramental, ethical, and educative aspects. Clement of Alex¬ 
andria’s understanding of the Eucharist provides interpretation and 
terminology which can illumine and direct modern Christian under¬ 
standing. 


30 World Council of Churches, Baptism , Eucharist and Ministry. Faith and 
Order Paper No. Ill (Geneva, 1982), p. 1. 
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APO 1 and 2 and the rest, result from the demands and needs of 
the controversies in hand, not from any theological divergence. In 
fact, from beginning to end. Saint Athanasios’ great Christological 
and soteriological message is the same: 

... the only subject involved in Christ is the Eternal Son of God 
who became man without ceasing to be God by assuming com¬ 
plete and true humanity. That Christ is the Son of God is rooted 
in the perception that only God can be the Savior. That the Son 
has assumed complete humanity is rooted in the perception that 
only what is united with the Savior is saved [p. 547]. 


Father Dragas has written a masterpiece. It thoroughly deserves 
the commendation it receives from Professor Thomas Torrance, who 
in an introduction says that it “will have a valuable impact upon 
Athanasian studies for years to come” (p. 2). As a Roman Catholic, 
I sincerely hope and pray that this book by a priest of the Greek Or¬ 
thodox Church will receive the attention it deserves from the theolo¬ 
gians of my own church, and that it will contribute to the dialogue 
between our churches in truth and in love. 


John N. Saward 
Durham , England 


GREEK ORTHODOX THEOLOGICAL REVIEW 


Volume 32, No 2, 1987 


Death and Resurrection . By Joanne E. McWilliam Dewart. Message 
of the Fathers of the Church. Number 22. Wilmington, DE: Michael 
Glazier, 1986. Pp. 198. Paper. 


The editor’s introduction gives us the underlying purpose of this 
important series entitled “Message of the Fathers of the Church.” 
Together with the series “Old Testament Message” and the “New 
Testament Message,” the “Message of the Fathers of the Church” 
was conceived and planned in the belief that Scripture and Tradi¬ 
tion worked hand-in-hand in the formation of the thought, life, and 
worship of the early Church. Fair enough. One must praise the 
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intention of the editors and appreciate their efforts to present the 
message of the Fathers to contemporary theologians and laymen alike. 
The present volume also includes an introduction, the Old Testament 
and the New Testament background, and a selection of some Fathers 
and ecclesiastical writers who have written on the important issue 
of death and resurrection. A short bibliography ends this useful 
book. 

One must say from the very beginning that the reservation of the 
term Father to the early Christian centuries, and more precisely 
through Saint John of Damascus ( + 749) is no longer accepted by 
Orthodox scholars. The Church has never stopped producing Fathers. 
She has produced Fathers even up to the present day. Secondly, it 
is not made clear that Origen is not a Father of the Church. Thirdly, 
the critical, analytical method which is used by the author is not the 
best way of approaching the inner message of the Fathers of the 
Church. Moreover, the selection of certain patristic texts in order 
to prove a point, does not offer a complete picture of the patristic 
message. Thus, although Dr. Dewart appears to be a good patristic 
scholar, well-versed in patristic literature, she offers only a partial 
insight of patristic understanding on death and resurrection. To be 
sure, the chapters on the Old Testament and New Testament back¬ 
ground are well-written, and the author correctly stresses their em¬ 
phasis on bodily resurrection. The legacy of the New Testament is 
made clear. Both physical and spiritual death were a result of Adam’s 
sin, but this double death has been overcome, and new life has been 
given through the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ. The author 
then treats her subject as it appears in the writings of the Apostolic 
Fathers, and includes First Clement, Second Clement, the Didache, 
Saints Ignatios and Polycarp, as well as the Letter of Barnabas and 
the fragments of Papias. She is puzzled from their seeming disagree¬ 
ment among themselves, which can be explained by the fact that 
they did not write a compendium on eschatology. She also does not 
clearly mention that Second Clement and Papias do not express the 
position of the Church at that time. In any case, the author correctly 
points to Saint Ignatios’ emphasis on the resurrection of Christ with 
which inextricably our resurrection is tied. But why so much emphasis 
on the millenarian eschatology of Barnabas and Papias? Did they 
really express the consensus of the universal Church? Even Saint 
Irenaios’ millenarianism should be seen through the vivid and 
enthusiastic expectations of some early Christians. The Church, 
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however, never accepted such “numerical eschatology,” or the chil- 
iastic interpretation of the “one-thousand-years-reign” after the 
Second Coming of Christ. 

The Apologists faced a different audience and used different 
methods and arguments. For instance, Saint Justin Martyr used 
certain arguments familiar to Judaism in his “Dialogue with 
Trypho.” And he used different arguments addressed to the Roman 
emperor and Roman society at large by pointing out the parallels 
between pagan and Christian beliefs on death and resurrection. 
Athenagoras’ arguments on the truth of the resurrection are pre¬ 
sented quite well, and his emphasis on the proofs of the resurrection 
is interesting. He said that man was created from the eternal 
God, that the composite nature of man requires a final resurrec¬ 
tion and also demands a final judgment — that is reward or punish¬ 
ment. 

The Gnostic understanding of the resurrection as being “spiri¬ 
tual” vis-a-vis Saint Irenaios’ belief in the physical resurrection of 
man is amply discussed, but the most important soteriological con¬ 
cept of Saint Irenaios, that of “renewal,” is not discussed as well 
as it should be. The author does not find a strong presentation on 
the resurrection of the body in Clement of Alexandria. Indeed 
Clement’s concerns were on a different plateau, but we must add 
that his eschatology was clear and strong. Origen’s story is different, 
and his eschatology undoubtedly created bitter reactions. In any 
case, Origen believed in the resurrection of the body, but he wanted 
to make clear to his pagan adversaries, like Kelsos, that the resur¬ 
rected body would be completely different from our earthly body. 
Only people with a poor intellect would believe that we would again 
acquire our imperfect bodies of this life. On the contrary, change 
for the better and a resurrection in a way worthy of God, will abolish 
forever death and sin and the appearance of a material body. This 
emphasis by Origen on the spiritual body of the resurrection 
brought about many attacks against him, for it can be misconstrued 
as diminishing the importance of the real human body at the final 
judgment. The theory of apokatastasis also helped to ruin Origen’s 
theological reputation. The author, however, appears to be an ad¬ 
mirer of the “beauty of his conception of eternal happiness as the 
intimate contemplation of God,” which is an attitude completely 
alien to Orthodox eschatology, but she foresees the difficulty and 
presents Methodios’ reaction; yet apparently she is not happy with 
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him. 

In the sixth chapter, Dr. Dewart discusses in piecemeal fashion 
the fourth century, and she includes Saint Jerome, Rufinus, Bishop 
John of Jerusalem, Saint Gregory of Nyssa, Saint Basil the Great, 
Saint Gregory the Theologian (Nanziazenos), Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
as well as Saint Epiphanios of Salamis (Cyprus). The author does not 
find the quarrel over the nature of the risen body very serious, and 
she believes that the conflict was as much one of personalities as of 
issues. The discussion is not systematic, and to discuss fourth-century 
eschatology in one small chapter does not do justice to the subject. 
It is true that the great Fathers of the fourth century contributed 
significantly to the comprehensive understanding of death and resur¬ 
rection by stressing the real resurrection of the human body and by 
pointing to the triumph of good and justice over evil and injustice. 
They offer us the framework and content of a sound Orthodox 
eschatology. 

Finally a discussion on Saint Augustine’s concept of resurrection 
ends this book, and the author admires Augustine’s exposition of the 
concept of the ultimate human happiness which lies in the eternal 
contemplation of the divine truth “face to face.” Precisely here. 
Dr. Dewart’s approach must not be considered acceptable. True “hap¬ 
piness and contemplation of divine truth” are Augustine’s es¬ 
chatological concepts, but it must be said that they are not in har¬ 
mony with the patristic tradition of the Church. The Fathers, follow¬ 
ing Scripture, have set as the ultimate goal of man his salvation and 
deification. The rational, noetic, abstract method is not the main 
tool and concern of the Eastern Fathers. It must be said that they 
approached the doctrine of death and resurrection with the fear of 
God and with respect for a great mystery which cannot be humanly 
comprehended and explained. In Dr. Dewart’s book, the intellectual 
effort is apparent, but the mystical element is completely missing. 
The Fathers of the Church must be approached with true piety, 
faith, and true mystical, personal experience which transforms earthly 
doubts into articles of faith and to a complete surrendering to God’s 
love and power. 


George S. Bebis 

Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology 
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fProfessor Xenophon B. Diamond (1909-1987) 


PROFESSOR XENOPHON B. DIAMOND (DIAMANTOPOULOS) HAD A 
long career in the educational system of the Greek Orthodox Church 
and served as professor of education at Hellenic College/Holy Cross 
Greek Orthodox School of Theology. 

Born in Naxos, Greece where he received his primary and secon¬ 
dary education, he went on to the Teachers Academy of Tripolis and 
then to the University of Athens where he received three diplomas: 
in theology, education, and philosophy. From 1935 to 1940 he worked 
as an assistant to the professor of pedagogics at Athens and became 
an instructor of philosophy and philology at the same university. 

Professor Diamond came to the United States in 1947. He did 
graduate work in education at Columbia University where he received 
an M.A. in 1948. 

From 1948 to 1973, he served as dean of studies and general direc¬ 
tor of St. Basil’s Academy, Garrison, NY as well as director of reli¬ 
gious education. In addition he was adjunct professor of Modern Greek 
language and literature at City College of New York University from 
1962-1964. 

In 1971 he was honored with the title of Archon Didaskalos Tou 
Apostolou by the Ecumenical Patriarchate of Constantinople. 

Professor Diamond served Hellenic College faithfully for years, 
endearing himself to everyone: students, colleagues, and administra¬ 
tors. He is survived by his wife, Georgia, who served the Department 
of Religious Education of the Archdiocese as administrative assis¬ 
tant for over thirty years, three daughters, a son, and six grandchildren. 

May his memory be eternal. 


George C. Papademetriou 
Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology 
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John Chrysostom, Apologist: Discourse on Blessed Babylas and Against 
the Greeks . Demonstration Against the Pagans that Christ is God . 
Trans. Margaret A. Schatkin and Paul W. Harkins. The Fathers of 
the Church. Volume 73. Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University 
of America Press, 1985. Pp. 298. 

The English reader must feel abounding gratitude to the known 
and unknown editors, translators, researchers, and publishers of the 
series “The Fathers of the Church” for the great contribution they 
have made by translating the Fathers of the Church into a contem¬ 
porary, vibrant, and living language. The present volume enhances 
our gratitude, because both Dr. Margaret A. Schatkin, Associate Pro¬ 
fessor of Theology at Boston College, and Paul W. Harkins, Professor 
Emeritus of Xavier University have added another milestone by trans¬ 
lating two of Saint John Chrysostom’s important works. The first, 
Discourse on Blessed Babylas and Against the Greeks , was done by 
Professor Margaret A. Schatkin and the second, Demonstration 
Against the Pagans that Christ is God , by Professor Paul W. Harkins. 

Both translators appear to be well-versed in the patristic Greek 
language, and their translations are indisputably excellent. Professor 
Schatkin is fully aware of the intricacies of patristic Greek as she 
appears to be sensitive to terms like napprjaia (courage or boasting), 
''Ekkrjveg (Greeks or pagans), (oracle). Professor Harkins ap¬ 

pears to know very well even the smallest nuances in words such as 
napovaia (Christ’s second coming), napOevia (virginity), and (piko- 
oo(pia (the love and pursuit of wisdom). Both of them must also be 
praised, for they used outstanding critical editions of the original 
Greek texts. Professor Schatkin used her own critical edition, prepared 
for Sources Chretiennes, while Professor Harkins used the unpub¬ 
lished critical edition of Norman G. McKendrick. Both offer very in¬ 
formative and useful historical notes on the manuscripts of the texts, 
and a select bibliography, appropriate for the study of the fourth- 
century patristic environment and fourth-century theological proble¬ 
matics. The texts are preceded by splendid introductions with sharp, 
analytical acumen and admirable knowledge of the material in 
concern. 

The introduction by Professor Schatkin provides the chronological 
setting of the discourse (around 378), as well as the occasion, pur¬ 
pose, and background of the work. It is interesting to note that Saint 
John Chrysostom wrote this beautiful discourse before his ordination 
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to the diaconate. Saint John Chrysostom’s first task is to refute all 
the pagan attacks and accusations against Christians, especially from 
the new Platonic philosopher Porphyry (233-305), from Hierokles 
(fourth century), and from Emperor Julian the Apostate (fourth cen¬ 
tury). The task was formidable for the pagan writers used all the in¬ 
genuity of philosophical analysis, public religious feelings, and political 
power in order to fight the increasing strength of the Christian Church. 

Although not original anymore, the pagan arguments are repeated 
by contemporary enemies of Christianity with the same force and 
fanaticism. This is why Chrysostom’s refutation is so helpful today. 
The pagan authors sytematically attacked the Scripture’s alleged con¬ 
tradictions and their relation to the Christian Church. According to 
them, Christ and the apostles were frauds, their miracles fiction, their 
writings lies and deceit, and the honor paid to martyrs and their relics 
were acts of impurity and demonic influence. Saint Chrysostom replied 
with humility, but also the absolute assurance of a true, faithful Chris¬ 
tian and as a well-read scholar who knows his adversaries’ weaknesses, 
as well as the power of the Christian truth. Chrysostom’s main argu¬ 
ment lies in the truth that the victory of Christianity is not due to 
the apostles, but to the power of Christ himself. The divine power 
of Christ enabled the apostles and Christian martyrs like Saint Baby- 
las to become true proofs of the spiritual supremacy of the Christian 
vis-a-vis the spiritual cowardice, deficiency, arrogance, and vanity of 
the pagans. 

Professor Schatkin also discusses the martyrdom of Saint Babylas, 
the twelfth bishop of Antioch (third century), and the circumstances 
under which he suffered martyrdom. Although she painstakingly re¬ 
cites all the written traditions concerning Saint Babylas’ martyrdom, 
she correctly concludes that the great Father followed the Antiochian 
tradition which he probably derived from the elders and the bishop 
of Antioch. The martyrdom of Saint Babylas is associated with the 
destruction of the sanctuary of Apollo in Daphne (outside of Antioch). 
This temple was established by Seleukos I, the founder of Antioch 
about 300 B.C. Tradition recounts that the relics of Saint Babylas 
were brought near the sanctuary, and fire destroyed the statue of 
Apollo and the roof of the temple. The emperor Julian who was in 
Antioch at that time became enraged and ordered the removal of 
Saint Babylas’ relics back to the city of Antioch. 

Chrysostom repeatedly demonstrates the superiority of Christian¬ 
ity in all spheres: Christian truth, the moral achievements of the 
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Christians, the concern about the common good, Christian virtues 
in general, and most important, the manifestation of Christ and his 
undiminished power in the miracles of the martyrs’ relics. All this 
demonstrates beyond any doubt the nobility of Christianity against 
the baseness of paganism. 

The English translation by Professor Schatkin is not only faith¬ 
ful to the original, but its style gives great pleasure to the reader 
who wishes to enjoy the richness of patristic texts. 

Professor Paul Harkins’ Introduction is shorter to be sure, but 
compact and informative. He discusses the problem of the authen¬ 
ticity of the text and discounts the doubts raised by Chrysostom Baur, 
although he accepts the authenticity on a “bona fide” basis. He rightly 
stresses the importance of the Demonstration as far as its apologetical 
character is concerned, and he correctly points out that Saint John 
Chrysostom’s arguments towards an audience of pagans and Jews 
would be different from arguments presented to an audience of Chris¬ 
tian heretics. Thus, the argumentative basis of Saint John Chryso¬ 
stom is not so much Christological as it is theological and historical. 
After a thorough discussion, Professor Harkins concludes that the 
text should be dated near the year 382. 

The basis of Chrysostom’s apologetics is that the Old Testament 
foretold Christ’s incarnation, death, and resurrection, as well as the 
fact that his compatriots would not accept him. He speaks in a most 
convincing language of the blessings coming forth from the cross of 
Christ and of his second coming. He stressed the fact that Christ suc¬ 
cessfully predicted the future, and that the miraculous spread of the 
Gospel’s message is a splendid proof of the surpassing power of Christ, 
which defeats all adversaries and hindrances. Pagan persecutions and 
Jewish hostilities could not stop the victory of Christianity through¬ 
out the world. Saint John Chrysostom correctly says the Church had 
to face in battle the ranks of the establishment: public speakers, 
teachers, the rich, and the rulers. The word of God conflagrated all 
these “thorns,” cleansed and cleared the fields, and sowed the seed 
of the Gospel message. We are deeply indebted to Professor Harkins 
for his excellent translation and for making this powerful message 
of John Chrysostom accessible to all of us. 

In the Discourse on Blessed Babylas , Saint John Chrysostom points 
to the fallacious argument that Emperor Julian uses against the Chris¬ 
tians: Christian almsgiving is injurious to society! Chrysostom of course 
replies that the Church does not encourage parasitism, and that 
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Christians display a holy life of virtue. As in most of his writings, 
Saint John Chrysostom does not fail to mention the philanthropic 
character of the Christian Church which is vividly demonstrated in 
his two works. Thus, both Professor Schatkin and Professor Harkins 
must again be commended for enabling us to feel closer to the patristic 
message so that we may appreciate its relevance to our own contem¬ 
porary world. The reading of Saint John Chrysostom never tires. 

George S. Bebis 

Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology 
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Book Notes 


Mapwpfa KaiAiaKOVi'a rfjq 'OpOodo&aq Zrjpepa [The Witness and 
Service of Orthodoxy Today). By Antonios Papadopoulos. Thessalo- 
nike: Kyriakides Brothers, 1983. Pp. 218, soft. 

The present study begins a series of publications under the heading 
“Oikoumenika” which deal with three particular subjects: 1) inter- 
Orthodox relations; 2) inter-Christian relations, the ecumenical move¬ 
ment; and 3) Orthodox monasticism. 

The work under review is a manual on ecumenism in its broader 
sense. The author is not content with a mere enumeration of the main 
ecumenical events; rather, he prefers to select special subjects, such 
as man (anthropology), studying his existence, sentiments, needs, prob¬ 
lems, etc., always in relation to inter-Orthodox, inter-Christian and 
ecumenical bearings and documents. In this way, the reader can fol¬ 
low the history of the doctrine of anthropology and get a firsthand 
knowledge of the inter-Orthodox, inter-Christian, and ecumenical 
events in the course of the twentieth century. 
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Editor’s Note 


THE GREEK ORTHODOX THEOLOGICAL REVIEW IS INDEED 
happy to dedicate the four numbers of Volume Thirty-two, 1987 to 
the Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology/Hellenic College 
on the occasion of its Fiftieth Anniversary. 

Founded in 1937 by the then Archbishop (later Ecumenical Patri¬ 
archate) Athenagoras, and nurtured and sustained through its forma¬ 
tive years by Bishop (later Archbishop of Thyateira) Athenagoras, Holy 
Cross can be proud of the solid contributions it has made over the 
past fifty years to the life and progress of the Greek Orthodox Church 
in America and to the Orthodox Church at large. 

Warmest congratulations then to its administration, faculty, stu¬ 
dents, employees, graduates, board of trustees, benefactors, and sup¬ 
porters for a glorious fifty years. May the next fifty be even brighter 
and filled with ever greater accomplishments. 

In this issue we would like, as a way of remembrance and thanks, 
to recall those whose leadership contributed to the founding, nurtur¬ 
ing, and growth of Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology/ 
Hellenic College. 

(Founder) fPATRIARCH ATHENAGORAS 1937-1948 
(Co-Founder and First Dean) f ARCHBISHOP ATHENAGORAS 
Cavadas 1937-1948 
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(Assistant Dean) John FRANGOULAS 1953 
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G.O.T.R. 32 (87) 

Faith and Renewal: Reports and Documents of the Commission on 
Faith and Order , Stavanger 1985 , Norway (13-25 August 1985), Faith 
and Order Paper No. 131. Ed. Thomas F. Best. Geneva: World Council 
of Churches, 1986. Pp. 256. 

As it appears from the title of this book, we have here the main 
papers and presentations of the meeting of the Faith and Order Com¬ 
mission of the World Council of Churches, which took place between 
the 13th-25th of August, 1985 in Stavanger, Norway. This meeting 
took place only after two years of the general assembly of Vancouver 
in 1983; thus the participants of the new Faith and Order Plenary 
Commission could have the opportunity to be initiated and actively 
participate in the process of digesting the old, and reflect on a fresh 
vision of the future of the Ecumenical Movement. As Dr. Gunther 
Gassmann, the director of the Commission, states in his introduc¬ 
tory note, the Stavanger meeting produced no significant statement 
which could be submitted to the member churches of the WCC for 
studied reflection. As he put it, the meeting “operated like a world¬ 
wide theological consultation” (p. 5) thus providing important insights 
and perspectives for the on-going work and study of the WCC. Of 
course, the main item on the agenda was the celebrated document 
“On Baptism, Eucharist, and Ministry,” and its broad impact and 
implication on member churches was ably discussed. Two other ma¬ 
jor projects have been also undertaken at the conference. The one 
was under the title “Towards the Common Expression of the Apostolic 
Faith Today,” and the second under the title “The Unity of the 
Church and the Renewal of Human Community.” As usual, introduc¬ 
tory remarks were read in plenary, the participants were divided into 
groups which discussed the above mentioned topics, and also pro¬ 
duced drafts texts and reports which finally were presented and dis¬ 
cussed in fourteen plenary sessions. 

There is no doubt that the conference at Stavanger was produc¬ 
tive, and fruitful; apparently, its work prepared and framed up in 
concise forms the problematics to be discussed at the World Con¬ 
ference on Faith and Order in 1989. One must not fail to mention 
also the Norwegian factor for the success of this conference. The 
predominantly Lutheran Norwegians offered excellent hospitality to 
the members of the Conference, and they contributed immensely in 
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cultivating a community spirit of Christian love and understanding 
among the member churches. The Orthodox Liturgy on August 15 
is mentioned with respect, and one goes through the pages of this 
interesting volume with the feeling that serious work and reflection 
were completed in Stavanger in August, 1985. 

From the list of the attendants, it appears that the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate and other Orthodox autocephalous churches were well 
represented. From Holy Cross Greek Orthodox Theological School 
of Theology, I will mention Dr. Kyriaki A. FitzGerald and from St. 
Vladimir’s Seminary, the Reverend Thomas Hopko. We are most 
happy to see our venerable Ecumenical Patriarchate represented by 
excellent and experienced theologians such as Metropolitan Bar¬ 
tholomew of Philadelphia, Professor John Zizioulas (presently 
metropolitan of Pergamos) and the Reverend George Dragas. 

It is true that the meeting at Stavanger dealt once more with the 
desire, hunger, and thirst for full unity among Christians. The parti¬ 
cipants acknowledge the hindrances existing in building up a common 
expression of the apostolic faith needed so badly in our own times and 
in our own days. But a prudent “explication” is still needed so that 
words become meaninful and theologically relevant to our theological 
quests for total unity and an unbounding love in Christ. To put it 
in the optimistic language of Emilio Castro, the General Secretary 
of WCC, “Let us believe that the ecumenical ship is sailingi” (p. 63). 

The recommendations for further work and the by-laws of the Faith 
and Order Commission complete this attractive and interesting 
volume, constructive, and helpful indeed for those who are involved 
in the present stage of the Ecumenical Movement. 

George S. Bebis 

Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology 


Science and Religion: A Critical Survey . Holmes Rolston, III. New 
York: Random House, 1987. Pp. 358. 

The author of the present book has impressive credentials in both 
theology as well as mathematics and physics. He presently teaches 
philosophy at Colorado State University. In an admiring and bold 
way, he deals with the critical dialogue and confrontation between 
science and religion. The book is full of technicalities and apparently 
has been written for a special audience. But the fact however that 
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Finally, the text of the Mystagogia itself is the great contribution 
of this book and should be highly appreciated. The translation of 
the original text from Migne (PG 91) is well done without sterility 
of style, but with apparent effusion of the contemplative language 
of Saint Maximos. Indeed, by reading Saint Maximos’ Mystagogia 
one becomes acquainted with the liturgical life of his times (sixth- 
seventh centuries) as well as with the wonderful, allegorical, and 
spiritual interpretation of the Divine Liturgy. For instance, at the 
First Entrance we separate ourselves from all the confusion and delu¬ 
sions of the outside world. The reading of the Holy Gospel declares 
the believers’ utter rejection of the premordial error, and the recep¬ 
tion of the holy, life-giving sacrament proclaims our future adoption 
as sons, the goodness of our God . . . and the deification which will 
come without exception to all the worthy. 

The author must be congratulated for his splendid effort to make 
Saint Maximos’ work accessible in a good and useful translation. 

George S. Bebis 

Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology 


G O T R 32 (87) 


Freedom in Mission: An Ecumenical Inquiry, a Perspective of the 
Kingdom of God . By Emilio Castro. Geneva: World Council of Chur¬ 
ches, 1985. Pp. 352. $12.95, paper. 

“What is the missionary obedience that corresponds to our past 
history, to our present awareness and to the demands of the kingdom, 
as we read the Bible today?” So, Emilio Castro writes in his introduc¬ 
tory paragraphs of his own answer “Freedom in Mission: An Ecu¬ 
menical Inquiry.” Because of the nature of his query, one has to 
wonder whether a resolve can ultimately be reached. While there are 
numerous works on mission this is the only current examination which 
attempts a critical assessment of the topic from an ecumenical under¬ 
standing of the kingdom of God. Prior to its appearance we have had 
only sketches found in lone articles throughout the limitless bound¬ 
aries of ecumenical spheres. The Rev. Dr. Emilio Castro, fourth 
General Secretary of the World Council of Churches, has produced 
an exemplary theological study that attempts to give the critical reader 
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a total picture of mission as understood in the perspective of the King¬ 
dom of God, which “demands,” insists the author, “total freedom 
to serve that Kingdom, to participate in its announcement and in 
its manifestation.” 

It is well that this Uraguaian Methodist with a penchant for iden¬ 
tifying substantive issues has undertaken what he calls “an invitation 
to participate in the total endeavor, to shape society more in accord¬ 
ance with God’s will and the pattern of God’s Kingdom.” Without 
question the book is a valuable edition to a basic bibliogaphy on ec- 
clesiology and mission. The contents of this ecumenical inquiry sub¬ 
mitted to the Faculty of Theology at the University of Luzanne for 
the purpose of obtaining a Degree of Doctor of Theology is divided 
into two major sections. Part 2 is an excellent resource section of 
published as well as unpublished articles, organized under four 
headings: Mission in the Perspective of the Kingdom; Latin American 
Kairos; The Church and Its Agenda in the Mission of the Kingdom; 
Mission Yesterday—Today—Tommorow. 

Part 1, a biblical theological discussion of the kingdom of God and 
its missionary implications, reviews the present precarious situation. 
It is here that Castro insists that the Church is not “in the business 
of saving individuals who will receive a passport to certain bliss” but 
rather “to serve the cause of the kingdom of God which implies transfor¬ 
mation of the whole reality.” The word freedom, therefore, is preferred 
by the author over the term responsibility, as it opens the Church’s 
imagination to “so many other ways to join the fight of the Kingdom 
up to the limit of our concrete possibilities.” The consequence of such 
freedom rejects an either/or approach to the goal of Christian mission 
which oftentimes polarizes between religious experience and Chris¬ 
tian participation in the total human struggle. Castro challenges the 
Church to create a synthesis of the two realities, “an expression of 
the total impulse of the whole Church.” In short, the goal of Chris¬ 
tian mission is an invitation to participate in “the total endeavor of 
shaping society more in accordance with God’s will.” 

Apart from its ecumenical character which examines the topic of 
mission from various theological/historical points of view, Castro’s thesis 
draws on all current theological approaches in order to construct what 
the writer calls “a humanetical process of mission,” a dialectic which 
will help create insights into a new historical manifestation of 
faithfulness. While a closer examination of this work would prove 
too lengthy for our present task I believe that a concise unpacking 
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of this ‘"hermeneutical process of mission” is quite appropriate. 

Although the author himself does not number the stages, it appears 
that the process may be viewed as a cyclical dialectic of four phases. 
The first phase, the consideration of the text of divine inspiration, calls 
our attention to the ongoing memory of the Kingdom of God. Quoting 
Mortimer Arius, Castro asserts that this first phase recalls the “subver¬ 
sive memory of Jesus.” This initial consideration is always accompanied 
by a call to obedience and affords our ecclesiologies the proper op¬ 
portunity to enter into the “human situation” as Jesus did. 

The second phase in Castro’s cyclical hermeneutical process can 
only be the result of prayer, the interplay between the past, present 
and the future — a central dimension of the author’s ecclesiology. 
It was at this point in the recent past that Orthodox theologians 
distinguished between the Orthodox attitude towards mission and the 
conservative evangelical attitude. Nikos Nissiotis wrote “an Orthodox 
would begin from a sound ecclesiology, that is from the Church as 
the focus, means, and sign of the regathering of the whole world into 
fellowship with God.” Castro has obviously learned much in recent 
years from the deep spirituality of Orthodox tradition. As it would 
appear that at this point he does not neglect to refer to the sacramental 
inspirational functions of the Church which cannot be isolated from 
its total witness to the whole community. “There can be no true 
liturgy,” writes Castro, “if it does not celebrate the great acts of God 
in the contemporary world.” He continues by insisting that it is the 
“task of the Christian community to discern this working of God, 
to accompany him, to help him, and to proclaim him.” It is evident, 
therefore, that Castro’s discussion of mission in the light of the 
Kingdom of God wards against the dangers of changing ecclesiology 
as well as surrendering the Church to listen to the world from which 
it would gather its agendas. 

The third phase of this hermenutical process is a consequence 
of the aforementioned phases and in the author’s words “makes our 
own, the fate of the needy, the marginalized, the exploited, the sin¬ 
ners.” The Church’s relation to the poor is not a socio-ethical issue, 
but a Gospel question. “Our participation in this collective guilt” 
which creates as well as benefits from the structure prevailing today 
is imperative. Because the kingdom is fully manifested in the total 
self-emptying of Jesus Christ, those who listen to his message are in¬ 
vited to respond in radical discipleship. Repentance, therefore, is the 
first act of such a response. This is for Castro the ultimate goal, paving 
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the way for the actualization of the kingdom of love in history which 
will provide the intellectual and inspirational categories which will 
help our Church in its missionary obedience. It is from this perspec¬ 
tive, writes Castro that we recover the memory of the kingdom of God. 

Repentance leads to the fourth and final phase of Castro’s 
hermenutical process of mission, the memory of the kingdom of God 
which means the ongoing memory of the Kingdom of God which the 
Holy Spirit calls to our attention. If our emphasis on Christian mis¬ 
sion therefore respond to this ongoing memory of the Kingdom by 
the Holy Spirit, if it does not discern these eschatological pointers then 
‘‘that too becomes a betrayal of the Gospel.” In the final analysis, 
“spiritual salvation is of greater importance than our temporal and 
material wellbeing.” “Consequently,” writes Castro, “the community 
of faith which proclaims and remembers the events of yesterday dis¬ 
covers the contemporary invitations and challenges of the divine spirit.” 
Hence, from the divine inspiration of phase one we are sent once again 
to test the Spirit’s insights in new historical manifestations of 
faithfulness and thus we begin the cyclical hermenutical dialectic again. 

The late Alexander Schmemman, in his book, Church World Mis¬ 
sion wrote that “the reality of the Kingdom of God constitutes for 
the Orthodox faith the ultimate term of reference for each Christian 
and therefore the only permanent principle and criterion in distinc¬ 
tion from one another, as well as their relationship to one another.” 
Schmemman underscores the fact that the Church’s presence in the 
world, as well as for the world must be seen in the light of the Kingdom 
of God. As we have seen, Emilio Castro’s examination is indeed an 
excellent proclamation of this fact, that the Church is never more 
present towards the world and more useful to it than when she is 
totally free from it. 

Temptation is to give way to a sense of defeatism and to look 
around to the old people who sit in our pews and see there the image 
of a dead Church. Castro warns that “the kingdom of the world is 
the final bribe offered by the devil to Jesus.” Emilio Castro’s Freedom 
in Mission: An Ecumenical Inquiry would rather invite us to join the 
movement of the Kingdom of God. “How the dynamics of our con¬ 
gregational life would change” insists the author, “if we could in¬ 
ternalize this conviction.” 


Frank Marangos 
Pensacola , Florida 
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with Jerusalem (faith). It is interesting to see the interaction of Jewish 
and Muslim philosophers—theologians in the Middle Ages including 
that of Maimonides. 

In the “Epilogue: Sacred History” Professor Peters summarizes 
his views concluding that the three religions are confidently grounded 
in the sacred history of the word of God. 

This book is of great value to the scholar and student of com¬ 
parative religion, especially those who are involved in the study of 
the three biblical religions. Apart from the error mentioned above 
involving the hesychasts beliefs and the term “Great Church” (pp. 
54-56) which refers to the Church in general instead of, as is the prac¬ 
tice, referring to the Church of Hagia Sophia in Constantinople. The 
present volume includes a glossary and an index — very important 
features that aid the reader. I highly recommend this book to those 
involved in the trialogue between Jews, Christians and Muslims and 
especially to priests and seminarians and all those who are interested 
in the comparative development of these three religions. 

George Papademetriou 
Hellenic College/ Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology 


'H Oeoiq Kai fj anooioXr) rrjq EXXrjviKrjq ’ Opdodo&v EKK/tjafaq eiq 
r rjv orjgepivfjv Avwtijv Evpconrjv [The Place and Mission of the Greek 
Orthodox Church in Present Day Western Europe]. By Andreas J. 
Phytrakes. Athens: n.p., 1984. Pp. 119, paper. 

The present work came out of an address delivered by Professor 
Andreas J. Phytrakes at the theological conference entitled “Problems 
and Possibilities for Orthodoxy in the Diaspora,” which was spon¬ 
sored by the Metropolis of Germany in Michaelshofen, 28 March - 
2 April 1965. Although twenty years have already elapsed since its 
first appearance, the address is still significant today. 

The prologue of the book discusses the nineteenth-century flow 
towards Western Europe of Orthodox refugees and emigrants — 
among whom many were clergymen, teachers, theologians, and men 
of letters — and how their contribution gave birth to the term 
“Western Orthodoxy.” The Orthodox living in the West entered in¬ 
to a dynamic spiritual dialogue with the other Christian churches 
already there. Consequently, the Ecumenical Patriarchate offered its 
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services for the organization of the Orthodox communities and dioceses 
there and generally played a positive role in their development. 

The first part of Phytrakes’ work examines the position of the 
Orthodox Church vis-a-vis the Western churches. In the past strong 
accusations against Orthodoxy were made in the West by Adolf von 
Harnack, the Realencyclopadie fur Protestantische Theologie und Kir- 
che and by Roman Catholic pontifical encyclicals, as well as by some 
individual members of that church. Nevertheless, some voices were 
heard on behalf of the Orthodox Church. Among such spokesmen 
were two Roman Catholics, Franz von Baader and Prince Maximilian 
of Saxony, and two Protestants, Earl Holl and Hans Ehrenberg. 

Today, however, a movement known as a discovery of a nostalgia 
for Orthodoxy is evident within the Western churches, and scholars 
actively seek an understanding of Orthodoxy. In this regard, Phytrakes 
mentions the work of Protestants such as E. Benz, Fr. Heiler, Adolf 
Deissmann, Erich Seeber, and H. Hodges. He also notes the change 
in climate of Roman Catholic — Orthodox relations with popes John 
XXIII, Paul IV, and John Paul II since 1959. The Second Vatican 
Council (1962-1965) was instrumental in this change. 

The second part of the book deals with the mission of Orthodoxy 
in the present. Basic elements of Orthodoxy theology and tradition are 
discussed. Topics covered include: the unity and spiritual continuity 
of Orthodox teaching, tradition, patristic teaching, eternity and the world, 
Orthodox worship, the laity, monasticism, the saints, synodical order, 
and Orthodoxy and the ecumenical movement. As an epilogue, the author 
briefly considers the challenge of Greece’s membership in the Euro¬ 
pean Economic Community and the effects this might have on the rela¬ 
tions between the Orthodox Church and the West. 

Vasil T. Istavridis 
Chalke, Turkey 


Ta OprjoKEiokoyiKa nXaioia rfjg dnoXoyrjTiKfjg KXrjjuevroq too 'AXe£av- 
Specog: [The Apologetics of Clement of Alexandria from a 
Phenomenological Perspective]. Analecta Blatadon No. 41. Thessaloniki 
Patriarchal Institute for Patristic Studies, 1984. Pp. 135, paper. 

The present study was originally submitted to the faculty of the 
University of Thessalonike, Greece, as a doctoral dissertation. The 
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EVA CATAFYGIOTU TOPPING 


I WAS ONCE ASKED WHAT I DO. THE ANSWER WAS BRIEF, BUT 
not very informative — “I read and write.” This did not sound like 
much, but there was no further question. Had there been, I would 
have explained in this way. “For some time I have been reading and 
writing about Byzantine hymnography. More recently I also read and 
write about women in the Church.” I would have added that both 
subjects are vast in scope and time, both interesting and important 
to understanding Orthodox traditions, history, and spirituality. 

Strange as it may seem, Byzantine hymns and women in the 
Church are not unconnected subjects. Orthodox hymnography includes 
thousands of hymns to women: to the Theotokos, and to women saints. 
In fact what I read about women in the hymns of our Church first 
turned my attention to the subject of Eve’s daughters and the ekkle- 
sia. Until then it was entirely outside my research interests. Nor had 
I, a Greek Orthodox woman by birth, given any thought to the history 
and position of women in Eastern Christianity. As it has turned out, 
the study of Greek hymns in honor of females has proved most in¬ 
structive. Not only do they reveal the grandeur of the Church’s 
heroines and the brightness of their haloes, but they also reflect an 
ingrained tradition of negative and demeaning attitudes of church 
and society concerning women. 1 


A paper given at the Clergy Laity meeting of the Greek Orthodox Diocese 
of Chicago (Sept. 26, 1985). 

! See E. C. Topping, “Patriarchal Prejudice and Pride . . . , ” Journal of 
Modern Greek Studies 1 (1983) 7-17; idem, “Belittling Eve/’ Greek Accent 
5 (1984) 24-27, 49, 51. 
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This complex challenging subject can, of course, be studied from 
various perspectives: scriptural, historical, theological or sociologi¬ 
cal. To my great delight I soon discovered that the study of the lives 
and hymns of women saints illumined and enlivened this subject in 
many ways. In addition, from my reading in the relevant Greek sources 
I became acquainted with an Orthodox sisterhood that transcends 
time and place. I have not been the same since. 

These haloed heroines of Orthodoxy number in the thousands. 
Together they form an unbroken golden chain, binding the past, pres¬ 
ent and future. Needless to say, the centerpiece of this golden chain 
holds the most exalted position among all the saints. No female or 
male saint can match the divine glory (8e(a of the Theotokos. 

In every respect our female saints are the match of their brothers, 
sons or fathers. There is even a female counterpart to Saint George. 
Our Blessed Mother Elizabeth the Miracle-Worker (April 24) 2 3 also 
killed a dragon. But unlike Saint George she did not use a weapon. 
When Emperor Leo I gave her convent a property inhabited by a 
dreadful dragon, this fifth-century Constantinopolitan abbess ap¬ 
proached the monster, armed with only a cross. Saint Elizabeth killed 
the dragon by spitting on his head and trampling on him with her 
feet. 4 (What a marvelous ikon this would make!) I am, however, still 
searching for a female double of Hosios David of Thessalonike who 
lived for years in an almond tree. 

Like males, females achieved sanctity and haloes in different ways, 
there being no single royal road that leads to God and holiness. Nar¬ 
rated in synaxaria, menologia and sermons, and praised in countless 
hymns, these saints provide endlessly fascinating, priceless documents 
of Christian women’s history. 

From these Greek sermons and hymns we quickly learn that from 
the beginning women have played crucial and creative roles in the 
Church; that women of the Church have not always been segregated, 
silent and subordinate. With admiration I often reflect on Saint Theo¬ 
dosia of Constantinople (May 29). 5 In the eighth century this brave 


2 A frequent phrase found in Byzantine hymns to the Mother of God. 

3 See Nikodemos Hagioreites, ZvvatapiOTqq, 2 vols. in 1 (Athens, 1868), 
2, p. 107. Hereafter cited as Nikodemos. 

4 For a fuller account see F. Halkin, “Sainte Elisabeth d’ Heraclee, Ab- 
besse a Constantinople,” Analecta Bollandiana 91 (1973) 248-64. 

5 Nikodemos, 2, pp. 172-73. 
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nun led a group of women in a public demonstration against the 
emperor’s policy. After preventing the removal of Christ’s ikon from 
the Chalke Gate the women continued their protest by marching on 
the patriarchate. For her fidelity to Orthodoxy Theodosia paid with 
her life. But immediately this woman-martyr became a powerful sym¬ 
bol of resistance and heroism. 

Within the ever-expanding galaxy of Orthodox saints we find 
women who were disciples of Christ, apostles, evangelists, deacons, 
teachers, preachers, healers, prophets, founders of Christian communi¬ 
ties, builders of convents and churches, and conveners of ecumenical 
synods. These holy women remind us, lest we forget, that God in- 
cludes women in the divine image (Gen 1.27), and that in the new 
creation inaugurated by Christ there is neither male nor female (Gal 
3.27-28). They also remind us that the Holy Spirit calls females 6 and 
males equally to be saints, to serve God and humankind. Contrary to 
the stereotype of female weakness, dependence and submission, our 
women saints are models of strength, self-determination and resolu¬ 
tion, virtues which patriarchal tradition assigned only to males. 

These church mothers and heroines of ours do not, however, 
receive from their Orthodox daughters and sons the honor they 
deserve. With a few notable exceptions, most female saints remain 
obscure names inscribed in liturgical books. These remarkable women 
remain lifeless forgotten shadows, relics of the past. This summer 
in Athens I asked a devout woman lawyer to name ten female saints. 
She was ashamed and surprised that she could not. 

Therefore let us together on this occasion recall and honor the 
women saints of September, the first month of the ecclesiastical year. 
September has thirty days and at least one hundred and fifty female 
saints. Their names enchant our ears and imaginations. Listen to these: 
Euanthia (Sept. 11); Kalliste (Sept. 1); Vasilissa (Sept. 3); Vevaia (Sept. 4); 
Charitine (Sept. 4); Melitene (Sept. 16); Theopiste (Sept. 28); Epicharis 
(Sept. 27); la (Sept. 11); Myrsine (Sept. 9); and Euphrosyne (Sept. 25). 
It is worth noting that on September 1, the first day of the new litur¬ 
gical year, our church commemorates several male and forty-three 
female saints. 7 September, moreover, is by no means exceptional in 


6 Acts 1.14 states that a “group of women” were in the “room upstairs” 
when the Holy Spirit descended as promised by Christ. 

7 Hosia Martha, the martyr Kalliste, the Forty Virgins and Ascetics. See 
Nikodemos, 1, pp. 4-5. 
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the number of women saints. The other eleven months are also richly 
graced with heroines and haloes. 

Because the calling to sainthood never recognizes national or eth¬ 
nic boundaries, September’s women saints constitute a strikingly cosmo¬ 
politan group. Wherever Christian communities existed women heard 
and answered the call to holiness, in ancient lands stretching eastward 
from the Pillars of Heracles in the West to the distant Tigris and Euphra¬ 
tes. Our holy women were born, lived and died in Spain, Italy, Greece, 
Egypt, Syria, Palestine, Cappadocia, Arabia, Armenia, and Persia. 

Likewise, the calling to sainthood recognizes no social classes, 
distinctions between rich and poor. Our women saints belong to all 
social strata, the highest as well as the lowest. On September 17 and 
18 two women martyrs are commemorated. Both were slaves. Aga- 
thokleia 8 was martyred at the hands of her pagan mistress. Without 
faltering in her faith the slave girl endured eight years of daily harass¬ 
ment and persecution. Ariadne, 9 a slave in the house of a Phrygian 
nobleman, died a martyr’s death because she refused to participate 
in her young master’s birthday celebration in a pagan temple. Many 
other women saints are described as belonging to the upper classes, 
from which indeed came a large number of the first women converts 
to Christianity (Acts 17.4,12). 

The September calendar of saints also includes three women of 
royal blood: a Persian princess, the martyr Kadosa (Sept. 29), and 
two empresses of Byzantium. The first wife of Theodosios the Great 
(reg. A.D. 379-395), Spanish-born Plakilla (Sept. 14) 10 added a halo 
to her imperial crown by her zeal for the faith (suoepeia), her humility 
(Ta7ceivo(ppoo\3vii), and above all by her love for people ((pi^avOpco- 
7Cia). With her own hands this pious empress attended to the needs 
of the sick and poor in the hospitals which she had built. 

Saint Pulcheria (Sept. 10) 11 imitated her grandmother’s piety. 
Throughout her long career in imperial and church politics (A.D. 


8 Nikodemos, 1, p. 50. 

9 Nikodemos, 1, p. 52. 

10 Nikodemos, 1, pp. 42-43. This empress-saint was eulogized by Saint 
Gregory of Nyssa after her death in A.D. 387. K. G. Holum, Theodosian 
Empresses (Berkeley, Los Angeles, and London, 1982), pp. 23-26, quotes 
from the eloquent eulogy. 

n Nikodemos, 1, p. 31. My brief discussion of this imperial woman saint 
is based on Holum, Theodosian Empresses , pp. 79-111, 175-216. 
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414-453) Pulcheria lived the austere life of a nun. Her exercise of 
power and her personal participation in the ekklesia are extraordinary, 
even for a Byzantine empress. Pulcheria’s image was painted above 
the altar of Hagia Sophia. On Easter she entered the sanctuary of 
the Megale Ekklesia and took communion with the patriarch, the 
priests and her brother the emperor. 

In A.D. 451 Saint Pulcheria convened the Synod of Chalcedon 12 
in the basilica of a local female martyr, Saint Euphemia. Hailing the 
empress as the “light of Orthodoxy” and “protectress of the faith,” 
the 520 fathers of the Synod adopted Pulcheria’s ecclesiastical policy. 
And although she was a female, they allowed her to appear before 
the assembly of bishops. This epoch-making Fourth Ecumenical Synod 
had a “mother” along with “fathers.” 

Taken together, the women saints of September span at least 1800 
years, that is, most of the Christian era. The earliest come from the 
New Testament: Saint Elizabeth (Sept. 5), the mother of the Fore¬ 
runner John the Baptist; the Theotokos, whose nativity is celebrated 
on Sept. 8; 13 Saint Hermione (Sept 4), a woman prophet mentioned 
in Acts 21.7-9. The most recent is the Greek neo-martyr Akylina 
(Sept. 27). 14 When she was still an infant her father had apostasized 
(toi3pKS\|/e). Just two centuries ago, in 1764, Akylina was martyred 
in Thessalonike. Encouraged by her mother to resist her father’s pleas 
and to endure tortures by the Turks, this young woman, aged eighteen, 
chose death over betrayal of her Orthodox faith. 

Called “God-bearing” (0eocp6poi), “brides of God” (0e6vup<poi), 
“gloriously victorious” (k<xXMvikoi) and “all-most-blessed” (Ttappa- 
Kapiotoi), martyrs formed by far the largest group of women saints 
not only in September but in the other months as well. This should 
not surprise us. For, from the beginning, whenever Christians were 
persecuted, women were among the martyrs. In the first recorded 
persecution, Saul, later to become Paul, arrested women along with 

12 Ibid. pp. 213-16. Later, two other empresses who convened holy synods 
were also canonized: Saints Eirene and Theodora, August 9 and February 
11 respectively. 

13 The first major feast of the liturgical calendar. Because Mary’s saint¬ 
hood requires special treatment it cannot be discussed in this essay. 

14 Nikodemos, 1, p. 79 and Niov MapwpoAdyiov, 3rd. ed. (Athens, 1961), 
pp. 186-88. In addition to Akylina and Philothea of Athens (February 19), 
the best known female neo-martyr, there are other women who remained 
faithful to Orthodoxy even unto death. 
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men and dragged them off to jail (Acts 8.1-3). In every persecution 
women endured imprisonment, physical and mental tortures. Loyal 
unto death, many women have paid blood tribute to the Church. Mar¬ 
tyrdom is a great equalizer and recognizes no gender distinction. 

In the Greek sources female martyrs appear both as equals and 
as leaders. “Imitating the cross, death and voluntary sufferings of 
Christ,” 15 forty women (Sept. 1) shared martyrdom with their di- 
daskalos, the deacon Ammon. Kasdoa (Sept. 29), 16 and Kalliste 
(Sept. I) 17 gained martyrs’ crowns with their brothers. In a hymn 18 
to the latter the hymnographer emphasizes that Kalliste “like a 
mother” led her two brothers to martyrdom. 19 This trio is praised 
for being “firm-of-mind” (aTep^eocppovet;). 20 But Kalliste, clearly 
the leader of the three martyrs, alone is called “all-wise” (7iavoo- 
(pog). 21 Wives and mothers shared martyrdom with male members of 
their families. Theopiste (Sept. 20 f 2 was martyred along with her 
husband, an ex-general, and their two sons; Dominata, a Roman 
matron (Sept. 10), 23 along with her three sons. In other instances, 
mothers, daughters and sisters faced martyrdom together: Sophia and 
her three daughters, Elpis, Pistis and Agape (Sept. 17); 24 the three 
sisters Menodora, Metrodora and Nymphodora (Sept. 10). 25 

15 From a hymn sung on September 1 in their honor, published in Mrj- 
vaia r ov dAoo iviavzov, 6 vols. (Rome, 1888-1901), 1, p. 15. Hereafter cited 
as Menaia. 

16 Nikodemos, 1, pp. 83-86. 

17 Nikodemos, 1, p. 5. 

18 Published for the first time in Analecta Hymnica Graeca, ed. I Schiro, 
I: Canones Septembris, ed. A.D. Gonzato (Rome, 1966), pp. 41-51. Hereafter 
cited as Analecta. 

19 Analecta, pp. 46, 51. 

20 Analecta, p. 48. 

21 Analecta, p. 45. 

22 Nikodemos, 1, pp. 54-55. See also the hymns in Menaia, pp. 210-19. 

23 Nikodemos does not mention her and her sons; but see the hymns in 
Analecta, pp. 168-77 and the commentary, pp. 423-26. Prokopios the hymno¬ 
grapher mentions a church built in their honor (Analecta, p. 175), thus sug¬ 
gesting the existence of a cult. 

24 Nikodemos, 1, pp. 48-49. 

25 Nikodemos, 1, pp. 29-30. See Menaia pp. 116-22 for the hymn to this 
trio of fourth-century female martyrs, composed by Saint Joseph, the 
distinguished ninth-century hymnographer. 
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The first woman martyr is celebrated by the Orthodox Church 
on September 24. Saint Thekla First-Marytr and Equal-to-the-Apostles 
(npcoxopdpTix; Kai ToaTtoaxoXog) 26 was perhaps the most revered 
heroine of the early Church. She inspired generations of women in 
the Greek East. To be called a “second Thekla” was to receive the 
supreme compliment. In ninth-century Constantinople Thekla, a hymn- 
writing nun, boasted of the long catalogue of female martyrs, headed 
by her first-century namesake. 27 In Byzantium where imperial prin¬ 
cesses bore her name, Saint Thekla enjoyed high honor. Hymnogra- 
phers sang her glories 28 and learned bishops 29 recorded her many mira¬ 
cles. This one I like best. When an illiterate woman received a Bible 
as a gift Saint Thekla miraculously granted her the power to read. 30 

Saint Euphemia (Sept. 16) 31 Great-Martyr and Worthy-of-all- 
Praise (MeyaXopapTix; Kai navsi3<pTipo<;) is the second most il¬ 
lustrious female saint celebrated in this month. A victim of Diocle¬ 
tian’s persecutions in the third century, Euphemia was martyred in 
Chalcedon, her hometown. Before long a magnificent basilica was 
built in the martyr’s honor. 32 In 451 Saint Pulcheria chose this 
church as the meetingplace for the Fourth Ecumenical Synod, confi¬ 
dent that Saint Euphemia, the local spiritual powerhouse, would assist 
her. The empress’ confidence was not misplaced. And Saint Euphemia 
the Great-Martyr gained renown as the guardian of Orthodox dogma 
and as Preacher-of-Christ (XpioroKTipo^). 33 Thus the collaboration 
of two women, one in heaven and the other on earth, secured the 
success of the Synod of Chalcedon and the triumph of Orthodoxy 
over heresy. 

The superior numbers and fame of martyr-saints should not, 

26 Nikodemos, 1, pp. 63-64. For the hymns of her feast day see Menaia . 
pp. 238-46. 

27 E. C. Topping, “Thekla the Nun: In Praise of Woman,” The Greek Or¬ 
thodox Theological Review 25 (1980) 353-70. 

28 Anatolios, Saint Andrew of Crete and Ioannes Monachos are among 
writers of hymns to Thekla. 

tor example, Basil, bishop of Seleukia (c. 440-459), PG 85.477-617. 

translated by A.-J. Festugiere, Sainte Thecle, Saints Come et Damien . . . 
(Paris, 1971), pp. 81-82. 

31 Nikodemos, 1, p. 47. For the hymns of her feast day see Menaia,, pp. 
178-87. 

32 See C. Mango, The Art of the Byzantine Empire 312-1453: Sources and 
Documents (Englewood, NJ, 1972), p. 32. 

33 From the kanon to Euphemia by Ioannes Monachos, Menaia, p. 185. 
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however, overshadow the haloes of women who took other paths to 
sainthood. Monasticism and asceticism offered women other routes 
to holiness. Behind convent walls and in solitary cells women found 
freedom to pursue spiritual perfection, to become “friends of God.” 
The haloes of women who achieved sanctity as nuns, virgins, or ascetics 
shine no less brightly than those of martyrs. Such a saint is called 
“blessed” (6<ria) and is recognized as “our Mother” (f| pfjTTip f|pmv). 

This group of women saints is well represented on the September 
calendar. Our Blessed Mothers include Martha (Sept. I), 34 mother of 
the Syrian fifth-century stylite, Saint Symeon; Euanthia (Sept. I), 35 
about whom nothing is recorded except her floral name; Athanasia 
(Sept. 18 or Oct. 9); 36 the ideal wife who became a nun. Unlike Eve, 
she gave her husband good advice, persuading him to become a monk. 
Andronikos was luckier than Adam. 

More dramatic are the lives of three women-saints who are com¬ 
memorated this month. Our Blessed Mother Euphrosyne (Sept 25), 37 
an Egyptian female ascetic, lived for thirty-eight years in a male 
monastery. Dressed like a man and calling herself Smaragdos, she 
surpassed her fellow-monks in ascetic austerities and virtues. Our 
Blessed Mother Theodora of Alexandria (Sept. II) 38 was a married 
woman who left home, donned male garb and entered a male 
monastery in the desert. Repenting her sins and “making herself a 
gift to God,” Theodora lived there the rest of her life. The true sex 


^Nikodemos, 1, p. 4, merely lists her name along with a distich. Her 
sainthood derives primarily from her motherhood. Her famous son, by con¬ 
trast, is praised by Nikodemos in two long columns. Mother and son are 
celebrated on the same day. 

35 Nikodemos, 1, p. 4. 

^Nikodemos, 1, pp. 11416, assigns the feast of Andronikos and Athanasia 
to October 9, although other authorities give September 18 as the date. 

37 Nikodemos, 1, p. 64, relates how Euphrosyne revealed her true gender 
and identity on her deathbed. For thirty-eight years her father had been 
searching for his lost daughter. As she lay dying he came to her monastery. 
When she saw him, she said, “Father,” her last word. Whereupon the old 
man followed his daughter’s example and “forsook the world.” Hosios Paph- 
noutios is celebrated on the same day as his daughter. 

38 For a description of Theodora’s triumphs over Satan see Nikodemos, 
1, p. 32. She is sometimes identified with Amma Theodora who is quoted 
in the Anoq>6iypaxa naxepcov . For the text of these sayings of the desert 
mother see P. K. Chrestou, 'AnotpOtypara yepovrcov (Thessalonike, 1978), 
pp. 288-93. 
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of Euphrosyne and Theodora was not discovered until after their deaths. 

Susanna (Sept. 19), 39 our third woman-monk, is called “Blessed- 
Martyr” ('OoioptipTuq) because she was both an ascetic and a mar¬ 
tyr. The child of a mixed marriage, she was born in Palestine. Re¬ 
jecting the religion of her pagan father and Jewish mother, Susanna 
became a Christian. She then cut her hair, put on male clothing, 
adopted the name John and entered a male monastery in Jerusalem. 
Twenty years later her true sex was discovered. She should have been 
punished for violating canon laws. Instead, the bishop of Eleuthero- 
polis ordained (fex^ipoidvrioe), Susanna a deacon. 40 Between 361 
and 363 Deacon Susanna was martyred during Julian the Apostate’s 
persecution of Christians in the empire. 

Our Blessed Mothers Euphrosyne, Theodora and Susanna and 
other women monastics and ascetics received high praise from en¬ 
thusiastic hagiographers and hymnographers. They are admired for 
their spiritual attainments which often outshone those of men. 41 But 
most of all they are commended for having overcome the weakness 
and flaws thought to be inherent in their sex and for having become 
men. The holiness of females traditionally being considered inferior 
to that of males, 42 this was a great compliment. 

In September the Orthodox Church also pays tribute to women- 
apostles, remembering the great actions of women in the days when 
the Church was young, alive and spreading the euangelion throughout 
the oikoumene. This was the golden age for women in the Church. 
In the new creation women assumed roles of leadership. The New 
Testament preserves the names of female apostles, deacons, prophets 
and teachers, women touched by the fire of the Holy Spirit (Acts 1.14). 


39 Nikodemos, 1, p. 306, assigns her feast to December, although the 
Synaxarium Ecclesiae Constantinopolitanae, pp. 58-59, dates it to September 
19. Preserved in six manuscripts, the hymn to Saint Susanna by Saint Joseph 
the Hymnographer is found in Analecta, pp. 269-79 with commentary, p. 443. 

^Nikodemos, 1, p. 306. 

41 From the numerous examples of this attitude expressed in the hymns 
and in the church fathers I refer to a few; Analecta , pp. 272,276; Nikodemos, 
1, pp. 22, 32, 65. 

42 These three “women-monks” are not unique. Among others, Hosia 
Anastasia the Patrikia (March 10, Nikodemos, 2, pp. 25-27); Hosia Maria 
(February 12, Nikodemos, 2, p. 415) and Hosiop art he no-martyrs Eugenia 
(December 24, Nikodemos, 1, pp. 333-34) illustrate women’s internalization 
of the masculine ideal. 
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As a matter of historical truth, the Christian Church has founding 
mothers as well as fathers. 

Since, according to Scripture, the Holy Spirit bestows charismata 
without discrimination between female and male, the Orthodox Church 
recognizes as saints a number of women-apostles: Junia (May 17), 
hailed by Saint Paul as “outstanding among the apostles” (Romans 
16.6-8); Priscilla (Feb. 13), praised by Paul for her inspired teaching 
(Acts 18.26); Photeine (Feb. 26), 43 converted by Christ at the well (Jn 
4.1-42), the first apostle to the Samaritans; Mariamne (Feb. 17), 44 
sister of the Apostle Philip and missionary in the cities of Asia Minor; 
Mary Magdalene (July 22), widely honored as the “apostle to the apos¬ 
tles”; Horaiozele (July 26), 45 converted by Saint Andrew the First- 
Called, the continuer of his apostolikon ergon . 

During the first month of the liturgical year four women-apostles are 
commemorated. Saints Xanthippe and Polyxena (Sept. 23), 46 aristocra¬ 
tic sisters from Spain, were converted by Saint Paul. Xanthippe’s apos¬ 
tolic career was confined to her native land, but Polyxena’s extended 
from one end of the Mediterranean world to the other. The latter is as¬ 
sociated with the apostolates of two males, 47 Saint Andrew who bap¬ 
tized her and Saint Onesimos (Feb. 15), known from the New Testament. 

Saint Thekla the Great-Martyr (Sept. 24J 48 is also honored for 
her apostolic life and work. She too was converted by Saint Paul. 
Despite her mother’s tears and her fiance’s threats, Thekla cut her 
hair, donned male clothing and ran away to join Paul. She was first 
his disciple (pa0f|tpia) and then his co-worker in the mission field. 
Then Christ, through Saint Paul, commissioned Thekla to be an apos¬ 
tle. On her own she preached and baptized in the provinces of Asia 
Minor until her death. In many Byzantine hymns and sermons this 
woman who defied the ancient gender taboos of her time is given 


^She is also commemorated on the Sunday of the Samaritan Woman. See 
E. C. Topping, “St. Photeine, the Woman at the Well,” The Churchwoman 
49 (1983-84) 23-24. 

^For Mariamne (p. 9), see E. C. Topping, “St. Joseph the Hymnographer 
and St. Mariamne Isapostolos,” Byzantina 13 (1985) 1034-52. 

45 Nikodemos, 2, pp. 278-80. 

46 Nikodemos, 1, pp. 62-63. 

47 Polyxena’s career follows the model of teamwork by a male and female 
apostle, first recorded in Romans 16.3,7. 

^See above p. 137 and notes 26, 27, 28. 
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the exalted title and rank of apostolos . 49 

In defiance of a patriarchal culture that inflicted silence on women 
and restricted them to private domestic roles, the woman-apostle of 
the first century led a public life whose success depended on her 
spoken word, the logos. It is hard for us in the twentieth century to 
imagine how revolutionary and unconventional this lifestyle was for 
a woman at that time. 

Saint Hermione (Sept. 4), 50 prophet, healer, teacher and 
preacher, illustrates the public career of the woman-apostle. One of 
the four prophet-daughters of Saint Philip the Deacon (Acts 21.8), 
she is vividly portrayed in a kanon composed for her feastday by the 
ninth-century hymnographer Joseph the Hymnographer. 51 

Empowered by the Holy Spirit with many gifts, Hermione is a 
virtuoso healer, 52 the envy of her medical colleagues, presumably all 
male. With her “speaking-of-God tongue” (0eoA,6yq> ooo ytaotTri) 53 
she is able to heal the sick soul. Like Christ and the male apostles 
Saint Hermione used words to cure physical and spiritual ills. But 
in this case the healing words fall from a woman’s lips. 

An inspired teacher and preacher, Hermione relied on the right 
use of words to communicate a new faith to an unbelieving pagan 
world. 54 The admiring hymnographer describes her words as full of 
wisdom (ao(pd>TaTOi Xoyoi), “shining like flashes of lightning in the 
dark,” 55 and winning many souls for Christ. 

The divine Logos and the Holy Spirit indeed never deserted Saint 
Hermione. A condemned Christian woman standing before Roman 
judges, Hermione “preached the incarnation of the Word” (tt|V too 
A6you oapKooiv KTipoxTouoa). 56 And at the end, in the face of a 
martyr’s death, this woman-apostle triumphs once more and “pro¬ 
claims things divine” (frnxope6ei<; xd Beta). 57 

The lives of Hermione and other women saints are more than 


49 See, for example, Menaia , pp. 239, 245. 
^Nikodemos, 1, pp. 16-17. 

51 Analecta, pp. 88-97, with commentary, pp. 412-13. 
52 Analecta, pp. 89, 90, 96. 

^Analecta , p. 89. 

54 Analecta , pp. 89, 90, 92. 

55 Analecta, p. 89. 

56 Analecta , p. 91. 

57 Analecta, p. 91. 
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interesting stories. To remember these daughters of light is to pay 
them deserved honor and at the same time to relive epic moments 
of Christianity’s history. But beyond this, Orthodoxy’s women saints 
pose a question that demands an honest answer. By what prejudices 
are Orthodox women in 1985 denied equal dignity and full participa¬ 
tion in the life of the Church? 

Finally, what do these heroines and haloes really mean to us Or¬ 
thodox, for today and tomorrow? 
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INTRODUCTION 

THE FOLLOWING TRANSLATION OF SAINT JOHN OF DAMASCUS’ HOMILY 
on the Transfiguration of Jesus Christ is based on the Greek text printed 
by Jacobus Billius in his sixteenth-century edition of the works of Saint 
John of Damascus (Paris, 1577). I have preferred this to the text in 
Migne (PG 96. 545-76) because the latter contains many errors. However, 
since Migne is readily available and Billius is not, I have included col¬ 
umn references to Migne. Also, I have made mention in notes of signifi¬ 
cant differences between the two versions. The notes also incorporate 
Billius’ seventeen scholia, designated as Sch. with the accompanying 
number. In the main, the scriptural references are taken directly from 
Billius’s edition. I have also compared Billius’s Greek text with his 
accompanying Latin translation and with the Latin translation in Migne. 

I am indebted to Professor William H. Race of the classics depart¬ 
ment at Vanderbilt University for help with obscure passages in the 
Damascene’s Greek and for a careful reading of the entire translation. 
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of Our Lord Jesus Christ 
by 

Saint John of Damascus 


1. [Col. 545] Come, let us keep festival today, 0 pious congrega¬ 
tion. Come, let us join in festivity today with the powers above, 1 for 
they have come here to feast with us. Come, let us shout aloud with 
our lips as upon well-tuned cymbals. Come, let us exult in spirit, for 
to whom belongs a feast and solemn assembly, 2 to whom joy and ex¬ 
ultation if not indeed to those who fear the Lord, who worship the 
Trinity, who together with the Father venerate the Son and coeter¬ 
nal Spirit, who in soul and thought and voice confess the Godhead 
undivided and made known in three hypostases, who know and con¬ 
fess Christ the Son of God, and God, one hypostasis known in two 
undivided and unconfused natures and with their own natural pro¬ 
perties. To us belongs rejoicing and all festal joy; for us Christ has 
instituted 3 the festival; for rejoicing is not for the impious. Let us 
lay aside the cloud of every grief which obscures our mind and hinders 
its rising up to things above. Let us count as nothing all earthly things 
[cf. Phil 3.8], for our citizenship is not on earth. Let us stretch the 
mind toward heaven, whence we look for the Savior, Christ our Lord 
[cf. 1 Tim 6.14]. 

2. Today the abyss of light unapproachable, today the unlimited 
effusion of divine radiance shines on Mount Thabor, upon the Apostles. 
[Col. 548] Today Jesus Christ is revealed as Master of Old and New 
Testaments, the thing and name dear to me, truly the most sweet 
and most desirable, and the thought surpassing all sweetness. Today 


*Migne adds here, <piA,eopToi<; — “who love feasts.” 

2 Sch . 1: “To whom belongs a feast” seems to be an allusion which 
reverses the sense of Proverbs 23: “Who hath woe? who hath sorrow? who 
hath contentions? who hath wounds without cause?... They that tarry long 
at wine” (KJV). 

3 Literally, “accomplished” or “performed” (£ktet6A,sksv). 
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Moses the originator 4 of the Old Testament, the divine legislator, 
stands beside Christ the lawgiver on Mount Thabor as a servant before 
his Master and sees distinctly for himself Christ’s dispensation, which 
of old was taught symbolically in a mystery. For such in my judg¬ 
ment the “back parts” [cf. Ex 33.23] of God signify. 5 And [now] 
Moses sees clearly the glory of the Godhead, being sheltered under 
the cleft of the rock, as Scripture says. And the rock is Christ, the 
incarnate God, Logos and Lord, as the divine Paul expressly taught 
us: “But the rock was Christ” [1 Cor 10.4], who, as it were, opened 
a certain very small aperture of his flesh and with a light boundless 
and more intense than all the power of sight dazzled those present 
with him. Today the very pinnacle of the New Testament [Peter], 
who openly declared that Christ was the Son of God, when he said, 
“Thou are the Christ, the Son of the living God,” [Mt 16.16], sees 
the author of the Old standing beside the Lawgiver of both proclaiming 
clearly, “This is he who is, whom I predicted would arise as a prophet 
like me [cf. Dt 18.15] — like me in so far as he is a man and leader 
of the new people but beyond me and my master and master of all 
creation, who made both covenants — old and new — with you and 
me. Today to the virgin of the New Testament [John] the virgin of 
the Old [Elias] proclaims the Lord, the Virgin of a virgin. Come, 
therefore, obeying the prophet David let us sing to our God, let us 
sing to our King: “For God is the King of all the earth, let us sing 
praises with understanding” [Ps 46 (47).7] tasting the words. 6 The 
throat tastes food, [cf. Job 34.3], but the mind discerns the word — 
so speaks the wisest man. And let us sing praises also to the Spirit 
[cf. 1 Cor 14.15], who searches out all things, even the very depths, 
the hidden things of God [cf. 1 Cor 2.10] — in the light of the Father 


4v E^apxo<;. Therefore, possibly “author” or “principal figure.” The 
Latin translates it as auspex . 

5 Sch. 2: By the “back parts” of God some understand the humanity of 
Christ, and indeed the Damascene [does so] in this place. Some however 
[understand by it] that magnificence of God which shines in created things. 
These things are indeed spoken of as the “back parts” of God which com¬ 
ing after him declare him to us, which Gregory the Theologian expresses 
quite elegantly (Orat. 2): id pex’ auxov bkewoi) yvcopiapaxa — “The Signs 
of him after him.” 

6 After the quotation from Psalm 46 (47) Migne adds, \|/dXXcopsv dtyaXXi- 
doscoi; i|/dAAcopev auveai vooc; — “Let us sing with joyful lips, let 

us sing with an understanding mind” [Col. 548]. 
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and in the Spirit who makes all things manifest — we who behold 
the light, the unapproachable light, the Son of God. Now are seen 
by the eyes of men the unseen things; an earthly body shining forth 
[with] divine splendor, a mortal body welling forth the glory of the 
Godhead. For the Word was made flesh, and flesh was made the Word, 
although neither departed from its own nature. 0 wonder surpass¬ 
ing all thought! The glory did not accrue to the body from without 
but from within, from the more-than-divine Godhead united to it in 
an ineffable manner according to the hypostasis of the Word of God. 
How can unmixed things be mixed and yet remain distinct? How do 
things not capable of combination combine into one without depar¬ 
ting from the essential dispositions of their own natures? This is the 
action of unification by the Hypostasis: the things united are one, 
and they become one Hypostasis, 7 in distinction without division, in 
unmixed unity of preserved oneness of the Hypostasis and in the pre¬ 
served duality of natures, through the infleshing of the immutable 
Word and through the incomprehensible, immutable theosis of mor¬ 
tal flesh [Col. 549]. And the human things take on divinity and divine 
things humanity 8 by the mode of the exchange and of the unmixed 
reciprocity in each other and of the oneness according to the hypo¬ 
stasis. 9 For he is one, who was that from eternity, although he later 
became this. 

3. Today are heard by the ears of man things unheard. For the 
man who is beheld, the Son of God, is testified to be the only begot¬ 
ten, the beloved, the consubstantial. The testimony is without deceit, 
and the proclamation is true: the Father himself, who begat, voiced 
the proclamation. Let David be present and let him now sing more 
clearly and distinctly what he said of old when he foresaw at a distance 
with prophetic and pure eyes the advent in the flesh of the Word 


7, A7i8pya^£Tai here presents a difficulty. It means to “finish,” to “form” 
or to “create.” Theologically such a reading seems suspect, for the things 
united, godhead and manhood, do not form or create the hypostasis. Rather 
it would seem that the hypostasis of the Word effects the union, as the im¬ 
mediately preceding clause says; and as Billius’s Latin translation says: 
Hypostaticae vnionis haec res est: qua fit , vt, quae coniuncta sunt , imum. 

8 Literally, “The human things become of God (0eoO), and the divine 
things become of man (dv0pco7too). 

9 Migne adds aKpa<; — supreme oneness” or “consummate oneness.” 
Migne’s Latin gives a temporal interpretation: “ original oneness” — a primo 
momento [Col. 549]. 
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of God for us: “Thabor and Hermon shall rejoice in thy Name” 
[Ps 88 (89) 13]. Hermon rejoiced on a previous occasion, having 
heard the name of a Sonship clearly ascribed to Christ by the Father 
when a short time ago the mediator of the Old and New Testaments, 
the forerunner, went forth to Jordan to baptize; the precious trea¬ 
sure hidden in the desert as in darkness shining to the world, the 
light unapproachable, unseen by the short-sighted, having been sent 
to proclaim [Christ] publicly, when in mid-Jordan the water of re¬ 
mission [of sins] stood still [and] cleansed the world, itself not [yet] 
cleansed; 10 when with the voice of the Father thundering from 
heaven the one being baptized was certified as the beloved Son; 
and the Spirit in the form of a dove confirmed the testimony 
[cf. Mt 3.16-17]. But now it is Thabor that rejoices and makes glad — 
that mountain divine, holy and exalted that now rejoices worthily, 
not less in glory and splendor than in airy height — because it con¬ 
tends with heaven in grace. For there in that place angels are not 
able to intrude their fixed regard; in this place the select of the apos¬ 
tles behold [Christ] shining forth in the glory of his Kingdom. In 
this place resurrection of the dead is assured, and he is manifested 
as Lord of the dead and of the living, having released Moses from 
the dead and brought forward Elias living, as a witness, who of old 
drove a fiery chariot from earth to heaven. And here even now the 
chiefs of the prophets prophesy, revealing the departure of the Master 
through the cross. Wherefore Thabor leaps and rejoices and imitates 
the leaping of lambs, having heard the very 11 witness of the Sonship 
from the cloud — that is, from the Spirit — Christ the lifegiver, wit¬ 
nessed by the Father. For this is the name which is above every name 
[Phil 2.9], because of which Thabor and Hermon rejoice. “This is 
my beloved Son.” This is the joy of all creation; this is the gift of 
honor to men, and [their] boast which cannot be taken away; for he 
is man, although not merely man, who has been witnessed [Col 552]. 
0 the joy beyond understanding granted to us! 0 the blessedness 
beyond hope! 0 gifts of God exceeding longing! 0 graces not restricted 
by the measures of demands! 0 a dispenser free of envy and beyond 
nature, possessing immense magnificence! 0 gift worthy not of the 


10 Odk auTO KaGaipOfievov. My addition of “yet” takes a liberty with the 
text: presumably the water was cleansed when Christ entered it. 

n AuTf|v: possibly “the same” — i.e., the same witness that Hermon had 
heard at the time of the baptism. 
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receiver but most certainly of the giver! 0 strange exchanges: giving 
power and receiving weakness! showing man without beginning by 
the One who is without beginning taking a created beginning in bod¬ 
ily fashion! 12 For if indeed man is deified by God’s being made 
man, he is shown to be at once both God and man. Therefore the 
same one, being man, is without beginning in the Godhead and, be¬ 
ing God, has a beginning in manhood. 

4. Of old indeed, on Mount Sinai, smoke and whirlwind and dark¬ 
ness and terrifying fire veiled that supreme descent [cf. Ex 19.18-20] 13 
announcing the lawgiver as unapproachable and exhibiting obscurely 
his back parts and revealing him as the sovereign artificer through 
his own creatures. But now [on Thabor] everything is filled with light 
and splendor. For he himself, the maker of the universe and the Lord, 
has come from the bosom of the Father, not having gone out of his 
own proper place, which is verily resting in the bosom of the Father, 
but having condescended to his servants, and having taken the form 
of a servant [Phil 2.7] and by nature and shape having been made 
man in order that the incomprehensible God might be comprehended 
by men, 14 through himself and in himself manifesting the radiance 
of [his] divine nature. For formerly he established man as a god in 
union with his own proper grace, when into the one newly formed 15 
out of dust he breathed the spirit of life and shared his higher power 
and honored him with his own image and likeness and made him 
a citizen of Eden and a companion of angels. But since we darkened 


l2 Sch. 3: Showing man without beginning. . .” (co 5sikvovto<; av0pco7tov 
avapxov acopatiKW!; Kti^opevov ap^enGai), where from the words which 
follow directly it appears that after dvapxov should be added Kai avapxov 
[lit., “showing man without beginning, having been created bodily, to 
begin”; as amended by this note: “showing man without beginning, and 
without beginning , to begin by being created bodily.”] For through the 
[theological] figure of &VTi5oaeeoc; — the idiomatum communicationem — 
he assigns eternity to the humanity of Christ and a beginning of his coming 
forth to his divinity; because, to be sure, Christ by diverse consideration 
is eternal and had an origin of birth. 

13 LuYKaia|3aaiv, which might be translated “condescension” or “submis¬ 
sion.” The 1577 Latin has demissionem and Migne inclinationem. 

14e Q<; av xcopr|08iTi 0eo<; av0pdmoi<; dxcopritoq, which might be translated, 
“That the uncontainable God might be contained by men.” 

15 Here 1577 has veov . . . 7tA,aTTopevov. The accusative is almost certainly 
an error, so I have adopted instead Migne’s veep . . . 7tA,aTTop£vcp. 
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and confounded the likeness of the divine image with the slime of 
the passions, he in compassion toward us has communicated a sec¬ 
ond communion much more steadfast and more marvelous than the 
former. For he indeed, while remaining in the majesty of his own 
proper Godhead partook of submission, in himself making human 
nature divine, 16 and united the archetype to the image, in which to¬ 
day he manifests his own proper beauty. And his face shines as the 
sun; by the hypostasis it is made identical with light immaterial, and 
thence it has become the Sun of Justice. And as snow his garments 
are whitened; for the vestment does not derive glory from the union 
but from relationship, and no longer by the hypostasis. And a cloud 
of light overshadowed him, depicting the brightness of the Spirit. 
For thus the divine Apostle spoke: that the sea bears an image of 
the water and the cloud of the Spirit. For all radiance and exceeding 
splendor of light are in those capable of receiving them and who have 
not tainted the soul with the filth of conscience. 

5. Come then and let us [Col. 553] imitate the obedience of the 
disciples, and let us follow eagerly Christ’s calling, and let us shake 
off the tumult 17 of the passions and let us confess without shame the 
Son of the living God, 18 and let us become beholders of his glory 
and hearers of things unspoken. For truly blessed, as the Lord said, 
are the eyes of those who see, because they see, and the ears of those 
[that hear] because they hear what many prophets and kings desired 
to see and to hear and could not [Mt 13.16-17]. Come then, in so 
far as we have been able to explain the divine oracles, let us set a 
table for you, our beautiful guests, who stretch out your hands whol¬ 
ly in yearning toward divine things. Let us set a table corresponding 
to your longing. Let us set a table of divine words with the grace 
of the Spirit as condiment, not falsely adorned with the wisdom of 
Greek oratory — seeing we are not overmuch instructed in that science 
but [rather are knowledgeable] of him who gives to the stammering 


16 ©eoupYGjv. Both Latin translations render this as innovans , “renewing.” 
The intent was almost certainly to tone down the Orthodox doctrine of 
theosis. 

17v O%A.ov, which has as its primary meaning “mob” or “mob rule.” A 
political metaphor may be intended. 

18 Migne adds here, Kai tf j<; inayyzkiac, yeyovote*; £7rd£ioi 7tp6<; to 6po<; 
tcov dpExcov rf|v dy&Trnv &va<poirnacopev — “Having become worthy of that 
which is promised, let us ascend the mountain of virtues, which is charity.” 
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a clear tongue that relies on his grace to speak loud and clear. 

6. In Caesarea Philippi (that Paneas, 19 which was once preemi¬ 
nent in name among cities, which was called by the name of Caesar 
Philip and in the sacred Scripture is called Dan, 20 for it says, 
“David numbered the people from Dan to Beersheba” — in this 
place 21 the Lord coming with his servants dried up the fountain of 
discharge of blood), in which he assembled the first synod of his own 
disciples; and improvising a chair upon a certain rock the Rock of 
Life asked his disciples saying, “Whom do men say that I the Son 
of Man am?” 22 He who knows all things did not ask it because he 
was ignorant of the ignorance of men but because he wished to dispel 
this ignorance with the light of knowledge, [to remove] as it were 
some darkness covering the eyes of the mind. And they said, “Some 
proclaim you John the Baptist and some Elias and others Jeremiah 
or one of the prophets.” For since they beheld so great a depth of 
miracles they surmised he was one of the ancient prophets risen from 
the dead and hence deemed worthy of so great grace. And this is 
plain, for [the Scripture] says Herod the Tetrarch heard the fame 
of Jesus and said to his sons, “This is John the Baptist. He himself 
has risen from the dead, and therefore powers are at work in him” 
[Lk 9.7]. Undertaking to dispel this suspicion and to grant to the 
ignorant the true confession — like a gift, the most excellent gift 
of all — what did he who has all power in his hands? As man, in¬ 
deed, he put the question, but as God he secretly made wise the first- 
called and the first to follow [Peter], 23 whom he determined in his 


l9 Sch. 4: “That Paneas”: Philip, brother of Herod, built a city in honor 
of Augustus at the foot of [Mount] Lebanon where the streams of Jordan 
and Dan [probably Dan ; the text here is blurred] arise, and he called it 
Caesarea. Afterward, however, that city was called Paneas. On that account, 
however, it was called Caesarea Philippi so as to distinguish it from another 
Caesarea which Herod likewise named in honor of Augustus (since former¬ 
ly it was named from the towers of Strato.) 

20 Sch. 5: “It is called Dan”: In the Greek codex here in place of 5’ av 
I have placed 6<xv. 

21 Sch. 6: “In this place”: These words ought in my judgment to be 
stricken, not only because the Greek is corrupt; it is false that Christ here 
restored to health that woman who suffered from an issue of blood. 

22 Mk 8.27 and Mt 16.13 

23 Sch . 7: “The first called and the first to follow”: In this place, clearly 
for Xa>.r|08VTa [talked], I have not hesitated to restore KA,Ti08VTa [called], 
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own foreknowledge [Col 556] to be the worthy head of the Church. 
Into this one, as God, he breathed, and through him he spoke. But 
what was the question? “Whom say ye that I am?” And Peter, kindled 
with burning zeal and inspired by the Holy Spirit: “Thou art the 
Christ,” he said, “the Son of the living God.” 0 blessed mouth! 0 
wholly blessed lips! 0 soul speaking of God! 0 mind bearing God, 24 
worthy of instruction in the divine mysteries! 0 instrument through 
which the Father was proclaimed! Blessed truly art thou, Simon son 
of Jonas (for this indeed he who is free of falsehood proclaimed), for 
neither flesh nor blood nor human intellection, but the Father in 
heaven revealed to thee this divine and ineffable knowledge of God 
[cf. Mt 16.17]. For no one knows the Son except him who is known 
only by [the Son], the Father who begat him, and the Holy Spirit 
who knows the deep things of God [cf. 1 Cor 2.10]. This is that faith, 
steadfast and unmoved, upon which as upon a rock the Church is 
established, of which you [Peter] worthily bear the eponym. The gates 
of Hades, the mouths of heretics, the instruments of demons will at¬ 
tack this but they will not prevail; they will arm themselves, but they 
will not pillage. Their strokes have become a child’s arrow and will 
remain so, 25 for he works evil against himself who resists the truth. 
This [Church] he procured with his own blood and entrusts it to thee 
[0 Peter] as his most trusted servant. Preserve this [Church] unshaken 
and peaceful by thy prayers, for that it will never be turned nor shaken 
nor pillaged is [our] stedfast belief. Christ said it — Christ through 
whom heaven was established and earth made firm and remains un¬ 
shaken. For “by the Word of the Lord were the heavens established” 
[Ps 32 (33).6], said the Holy Spirit. But let us pray that the waves 
be calmed, the tumult shattered, 26 and peace tranquil and serene 


according to the sense demanded. [Though Andrew is habitually referred 
to as the “first-called,” Peter is clearly intended here.] 

24,, Q 0eoX6yoi) q/uxfiq, c b 08O(popou voo (Migne omits the first phrase). I 
have relied on Lampe for both renderings. More freely: “0 divinely inspired 
soul! 0 divinely inspired mind!” 

25 Literally, “and will be” — £covt<xi. At this point Migne adds, 
&o08VTjoooaiv at)Tcov at yX&coav Kai 87 t’ autotx; soovtai. “Their tongues 
will become weak and betray them.” 

26 To speak of shattering a tumult seems odd, but that is what the Greek 
says. There seems no other legitimate way to translate KaTa0pauo0fjvai. 
The 1577 Latin has comprimatur and Migne’s sedetur . 
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granted us. Seek this earnestly from Christ, her spotless bridegroom, 
who declared you the keeper of the keys of the kingdom of heaven, 
who favored you with the power to bind and loose punishments, whom 
with an inspired mouth you proclaimed verily to be the Son of the 
living God. 0 divine and ineffable things! He proclaimed himself the 
Son of Man, and Peter (or rather he who was speaking in Peter) pro¬ 
claimed him the Son of God. For he is truly God and man, and is 
not called [the son] of Peter nor of Paul nor of Joseph nor of any 
father but of man: for he had no father on earth who had no mother 
in heaven. 

7. Desiring therefore that the word be confirmed in action 27 and 
knowing what the all-accomplishing wisdom and power of God would 
do, in which are hidden all the treasures of knowledge, he said, “There 
are some of those standing here who will not taste of death until they 
see the Son of Man coming in his kingdom,” [Lk 9.27]. Now, if he 
had spoken of one person [Col 557] — “There is one of those stand¬ 
ing here” 28 — we would surmise he was revealing the same thing 
as that which he said concerning John the Theologian: “If I will that 
he remain until I come, what is that to thee?” [Jn 21.22] — to the 
effect that he should remain without tasting death until the Second 
Coming of Christ (for thus some now of the over wise have understood 
that passage). 29 But since the Word has revealed that several would 
see (and that is what happened), he will not give an opportunity to 
those who wish thus to understand the meaning of what he said. “Ver¬ 
ily” he said, “there are some of those standing here” [cf. Mt 16.28]. 
Why were some and not all of equal favor? Were not all disciples 
and apostles? Did not all when they were called, follow alike? Did 
not all receive an equal gift of healing? And [why were] not all alike 
also deemed worthy of looking upon this exceeding vision? Is not 
the master without respect of persons? All are disciples, but not all 
are blinded with the disease of avarice. All are disciples, but not all are 
deprived of the sharp sight of the eye by the rheum of slander. All 


27, 'Epycp toivuv tov X,oyov mcTCO0fjvai. Bilims’ s Latin has Itaque fidem 
sermoni per opus conciliare f “to unite faith to word through work” — a 
translation which probably reflects the sixteenth-century Western preoccupa¬ 
tion with the relation between faith and works and was probably not John 
of Damascus’s intention. 

28 Italics added. 

^ 9 “That passage” is Migne’s £k£wo, not found in 1577. 
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are disciples, but not all are traitors. All are apostles, but all are not 
entangled in the noose of despair, 30 correcting evil with evil. All are 
lovers of Christ, but one a lover of silver — Judas the Iscariot — 
one only unworthy of the sight of the Godhead. “Let the impious 
one be taken away,” he said, “that he may not see the glory of the 
Lord.” One alone then was severed from the rest, who being both 
envious and slanderous was inflamed to greater madness. But it was 
necessary for all to be [beholders] of his glory who afterward would 
behold the spectacle of his passion. Hence he took with him the chiefs 
of the apostles as witnesses of his proper glory and splendor. They 
were three in number, hinting at the holy mystery of the Trinity and 
because [2 Cor 13.2] by two or three witnesses every word shall be 
established. In this way he removes from the traitor any pretext for 
considering himself betrayed; 31 but he discloses to his disciples his 
own proper Godhead. For [Judas] seeing Andrew remaining with the 
rest below was not able to say as pretext of defence that because the 
vision did not come to him he was compelled to betray the Master. 
For this reason Andrew remained below and all the rest of the choir 
of the apostles, set apart bodily in location but united in the bond 
of charity and in the quickening of the soul. 32 

8. “And after six days,” the divine Evangelists Matthew and Mark 
write. But Luke, the most wise, 33 said, “And it came to pass about 
eight days after these sayings.” Accurately and truly both eight and 
six are anounced by the heralds of truth. Neither is there discord in 
these words but rather [Col 560] concord wrought by the same Spirit; 
for they themselves were not speaking, but the Spirit of God that spoke 
in them. For “when the Paraclete comes,” He said, “he will teach 


30 Sch. 8: “Entangled in the noose . . .” For the word I have transfixed 
[transjlxi — sic?] laqueo (“noose”)- For TtepiTteipopsvoi was corruptly read 
Ttepieipopevoi in the same manner indeed as kolkov for koikco. [This note 
makes little sense; it may itself be corrupt.] 

31 The Greek here is confusing: ouxcoc; dflOK^siet psv xm TrpoSoiri id xrj<; 
7ipo8oo(a<; eyK^hpaxa. Literally, “In this way he cuts off from the traitor 
the accusation of betrayal.” My interpretation is based on the immediately 
succeeding discussion. 

32 After charity Migne inserts koitco pev xco acopaxi 5iaxpi|3ovTS<;, av<o 
rep TioOcp xq> 8i6aoKaA.cp £7iopevoi — “remaining in the body below but 
following upward in desire for [the master’s] teaching.” 

33 I take “the most wise” (oo<pcoTaTO<;) to be an epithet rather than a sug¬ 
gestion that Luke was wiser than Matthew or Mark. 
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you [all things], and bring all things to your remembrance” [Jn 15.26, 
cf. Jn 16.13]. Those therefore who say “after six days” excluded the 
extremes — that is the first and the last [numbers] and counted the 
middle [ones]. But he who counts eight days took both extremes into 
account; for to number in both ways is customary among men. And 
six is accepted as the first and perfect number, for this one is made 
up of its own parts. For three is the half of this 34 and two the third 
and one the sixth, which, when brought together make it perfect. Hence 
the skillful in these matters call the number six perfect. But also in 
six days God by a word effected the constitution of all visible things. 
It is fitting that those be perfect who have seen the divine glory, that 
which surpasses all things, which is the only thing more than perfect 
and exceeding perfection. For he said, “Be ye perfect, even as your 
Father in heaven is perfect” [Mt 5.48]. And as for eight — it also 
bears the figure of the age to come; for the present life is concluded 
in seven ages. But in the eighth the life of the age to come is named, 
as Gregory, great in theology, said, explicating Solomon’s words, “Grant 
a part to seven” — alluding to the present life — “and also to eight” — 
alluding to the age to come. And it is fitting in the eighth that the 
things of the eighth be revealed in perfection. 35 For as the truly 
divine theologian Dionysios said, “Thus the Lord will be seen by his 
perfect servants after the manner in which he was seen by his apostles 
on Mount Thabor. 36 So much for the numbering of the days. 

9. But why did he take along Peter, James, and John? [He took] 
Peter wishing to show that the witness which he had witnessed truly 
had been witnessed to him from the Father, that he might believe 
his own testimony as the Heavenly Father revealed the witness to 
him, both as chief bishop and as receiving the government of the 
whole Church. He took James because he would suffer death for Christ 
before all the other apostles, would drink his cup and with his bap¬ 
tism be baptized. 37 He took John as the virginal and most pure 


M Sch. 9: “For three is the half of this”: Here also everyone sees that 
toutou must replace touto, just as a little later KaTonxsvoavxac , should 
replace Ka0imo7iTSi3oavTa<;. 

35, Oy56ri, Lat. Octavus. For the theological implications of the octave, see 
the entry for oySori in Lampe, which contains numerous Patristic citations. 
See also Jean Danielou’s chapter, “The Eighth Day,” in The Bible and 
the Liturgy (Ann Arbor, 1979), pp. 262-86. 

36 On the Divine Names , 1, 4. 

37 Here John of Damascus alludes to Mark 10.38, to pa7moga 6 eyd) 
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instrument of theology, so that after having beheld the eternal glory 
of God he might thunder: “In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God” [Jn 1.1] — whence 
he is even named the Son of Thunder. 

10. But why does he lead the disciples into a high mountain? Holy 
Scripture, speaking figuratively, names the virtues mountains. And 
of all the virtues charity is the apex and summit, for in it perfection 
is defined. For if one speak with the tongues of men and of angels, 
and if he have faith so that he may move mountains, and all knowledge 
and understand all [Col 561] mysteries and give his body to be 
burned and have not charity he is become a sounding brass or a 
noisy, empty, inarticulate cymbal and will be accounted as nothing 
[cf. 1 Cor 13.1-3]. 38 It is necessary, therefore, for those who have left 
earthly things behind upon the earth and have transcended the body 
of humiliation and been raised aloft to the most high and divine watch 
tower of charity, thus to behold things unseen. For he who has come 
to the summit of charity, who in some fashion stands outside him¬ 
self, discerns the undiscernible, and flying above the impeding dark¬ 
ness of the bodily cloud and having come into the clear, upper sky 
of the soul, he contemplates more clearly the Sun of Righeousness, 
even if he is not capable of being filled with the vision. 39 [One 
should] also pray alone, for the mother of prayer is peace, and prayer 
is the revelation of divine glory. For when we close off the perceptions 
of the senses and enter into converse with ourselves and God, being 
freed from the distraction 40 of the external world, we enter within 


paTtri^opai Pa7ma0fjvai — literally, “to be baptized the baptism I am bap¬ 
tized.” The text here reads, Kai to imep aoioo pa7mG0r|G6|ievov pctTmaga. 
'Ytt&p presents a difficulty. A literal translation would require “baptized 
a baptism in his behalf,” which is the sense of both Latin versions — 1577: 
ipsius causa and Migne: propter ipsum. I have simply treated auxoo as a 
possessive modifying baptism and ignored urcsp. 

m Sch. 10: “A noisy, empty, inarticulate cymbal”: The Greek has here 
aXaX&Cfdv Suofievfjq, but without doubt corruptly. Unless someone brings 
forward a more suitable word for Suo^ievrit; [hostile], I would consider 
SiaKevqQ [empty]. 

39 Sch. 11: “Filled with the vision”: For 0eia<;, unless some other word is 
needed, I scarcely doubt that 0sa<; should be the reading. Since, however, 
Kai' 15iav is follows directly after, it is clear that something is missing. 
[Literally, “By himself and to pray.”] 

^Flepupopaq. Literally, “passing around.” Lampe cites patristic use to 
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ourselves. Then we shall behold clearly the kingdom of God within 
ourselves [cf. 17.21]. For the kingdom of Heaven, which is the kingdom 
of God, is within us; Jesus our God proclaimed it. The servants prayed 
one way, the Master another. For servants in fear and desire approach 
the Lord by means of supplications, and prayer becomes an agent 
of the mind’s flight to God and of unity [with him], nourishing and 
strengthening [the mind] through itself [i.e., prayer]. But the holy 
mind [of Jesus] which is united hypostically to God the Word — how 
shall he pray? And how shall the Lord present himself when he 
prays? 41 It is clear that adopting our person and teaching us and 
making a way of ascent to God through prayer, and teaching how 
prayer is appointed an agent of the divine glory and showing that 
it is not hostile to God, but how honoring the Father as his own begin¬ 
ning and cause and making a way for flesh to go through its own 
nature, in order that through itself it might be strengthened and in¬ 
structed and become initiated into and habituated to divine things. 42 
But he did not deceive the Devil, who was watching carefully to see 
whether he was God; for the power of his miracles declared him to 
be. And because he is God, 43 things human mingle everywhere with 
things divine, as it were a fish hook hiding in some food. For thus 
he who deceived man with the hope of Godhead will be deceived 
fittingly by addition of flesh. For seeing him radiant as he prayed 
the face of the glorified Moses also came to the Devil’s mind 
[cf. Ex 34.29.30]; 44 but Moses was indeed glorified with a glory 
coming into existence from without, but the Lord Jesus did not have 
the acquired ornament of glory but the inborn glory of the 
Godhead. 


refer to the rotation of the heavenly bodies and to the cycle of time. John 
of Damascus may mean, being freed from the temporal or cyclical bondage 
of the external world. The context suggests as much. 

41 napaax"no8Tai — literally, “How will the Lord, praying, stand beside?” 

42 I have rendered the syntax literally; the sentence in Greek is incomplete. 
I have translated avTi0eo<; as “hostile to God”; litotes is obviously intended. 
I have rendered 6ia Tffc oiK8ia<; . . . (puaecoc; as “through its own nature,” 
in reference to the flesh; the point would seem to be that because of the 
Incarnation the flesh, as flesh , can be “initiated into and habituated to divine 
things.” 

43 Aia touto. 

445 Av8pvrja0r|. I have assumed that the Devil is doing the remembering, 
which seems the only logical inference from the context. 
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11. But by what title was he addressed? Let the prophet David 
teach you, who clearly says: “He himself shall call me: Thou art my 
Father, my God and the helper of my salvation” [Ps 88 (89).27]. First 
“Father,” in as much as [he is Father,] of God, even of the Son before 
the ages, and of the radiant creator of being; then “God and helper 
for salvation,” as incarnate and [Col 564] [renewing] our nature in 
himself [causing it to mount up to the original beauty of the image, 
and bearing in himself], the common person of [our] humanity. 45 
Wherefore he adds, “And I will make him my firstborn” [Ps 88 
(89).28]. For he is called the firstborn among many brethrern who 
like us had partaken of flesh and blood. As God the Word, the Son, 
who always exists, he was not born afterward, but as man he is said 
to be born afterwards also, that the property of Sonship might 
remain unaltered in himself. 46 Since he himself was made flesh 
when the flesh of the Son of God was made — from the very first 
moment of [its] existence in the hypostatic union — he is said to 
be made the firstborn 47 for though he is divine and he was made as 
man. 

12. On Mount Thabor, therefore, taking [with him] those dis¬ 
tinguished in the height of virtues, he was transfigured before them. 
He transfigured himself before the disciples, he who was always in 
like manner glorified and radiant in the effulgence of the Godhead. 
For indeed having been begotten of the Father in a manner without 
beginning, he has acquired the natural splendor-without-beginning 
of the Godhead, not afterwards to acquire being or further glory. For 
indeed he is from the Father, but eternally and atemporally, having 


45 Sch. 12: “Bearing in himself the common person . . . ”: I thus translate 
this [ref. to the 1577, Latin trans.] as though the Greek read — Kai ttjv 
rijxETspav (phoiv tv &auT<5> Kai t6 Tfj<; dvOpcorcoTTycoc; Ttpooamov [Cmo5uoa- 
p,Bvou] or [u7io5s^aM,svou] — [and putting on (or taking to himself) our 
nature and the person of humanity]. For it is apparent that something of 
this kind is needed to fill out the sense. [Migne’s note: “here the editions 
are mutilated and empty of sense.” Migne does not explain the source of 
the interpolated material — “renewing” and “causing it to mount up ...,” 
which is not found in the 1577 text.] 

46 Here 1577 Latin has, ut in eo filietatis proprietas ab omni mutatione 
aliena maneat, “That in him the property of Sonship might remain alien 
to all mutation.” 

47 The Greek merely has touto — “He is said to be made this .’’ IlpcoTo- 
tokov is almost certainly the intended antecedent. 
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acquired his proper radiance of glory. And when he [was] made flesh, 
he is [still] himself, remaining in the same [condition] of the divine 
radiance; and the first indeed is glorified at the same time that it comes 
out of non-being into being and the glory of the Godhead becomes 
as well the glory of the body. 48 For Christ is one, both this and that 
— of the same substance as the Father and of the same nature and 
same race as we. And if, therefore, that holy body was never without 
a participation in the divine glory but from the very beginning of the 
hypostatic union it was enriched with the perfect glory of the invisi¬ 
ble Godhead so that there might be one and the same glory of the 
Word and of the flesh, nevertheless the glory existing in the visible 
body was obscure and reckoned as invisible by those who do not com¬ 
prehend things unseen even by angels, [namely] by prisoners of the 
flesh. 49 He was therefore transfigured, not by taking on that which he 
was not nor by changing into that which he was not, but by manifesting 


^Migne here has Aiyexai for 1577’s ywexat. Vladimir Lossky translates, 
following Migne, “That the glory of the divinity should be spoken of also 
as the glory of the body,” The Vision of God, trans. Asheleigh Moorhouse, 
(London, 1973), pp. 112-13. Almost certainly 1577 is correct. 

Here Migne adds a note indicative of the divergence between East and 
West concerning the light on Tabor: 

[Migne’s note 13, col. 563-64.] 

These [words] seem more difficult, says Combesius (in a marginal annota¬ 
tion), unless you make a precise distinction, lest you fall into the worse error 
of certain Greeks concerning uncreated light: to wit of the Palamites, from 
whose opinions, however, our author is alien. He does not judge that glory 
or that light with which the flesh of Christ shone on the mountain to have 
been something uncreated, which was not God [i.e., he thinks the glory and 
the light on Tabor was something created and not divine]. But this is what 
he means: the divine nature, which was joined most intimately with the flesh 
of Christ, struck the interior eyes or mind of the disciples — although not 
in the perfect way in which the minds of the blessed behold it [the divine 
nature] but nevertheless in a unique and inexplicable manner. And this will 
become obvious from a careful reading of the context of the oration. This 
was indeed the opinion of other ancient Greeks as well, whose homilies con¬ 
cerning the Transfiguration of the Lord are extant along with this one in 
Bibliotheca PP. concionatoria. 

49 The Greek of this sentence is by no means clear: a\\' &q>avf|<; 5o^a 
UTtapxooaa ev ico cpaivoixevcp acbpaxi, xoi<; xcopoOm xa Kai ayys^oic; aGeaxa 
xfjc; oapKoc; Seopfoic;, aopaxoc; £xpr||idxi£e. Literally, “But the glory existing 
in the visible body was obscure and reckoned invisible by [or to] those not 
comprehending those things unseen even by the angels, by prisoners of the 
flesh.” 
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to his own disciples (when he opens their eyes) that which he was. 
And this is the sense of, “he was transfigured before them”; for 
although he himself remained exactly the same, 50 he now appeared 
to his disciples as something different from what he seemed before. 

13. “And his face shone as the sun” — he who in his great power 
illuminated the sun; he who created the light before the sun and after¬ 
ward devised the sun as a luminary, a holder of light. For he himself 
is the true light, begotten everlastingly and immaterially [Col 565] 
from the light, the hypostatic Word of the Father, the splendor of 
the glory, the essential image of the hypostasis of God, even of the 
Father — the face of this one shone as the sun. What are you saying, 
0 Evangelist? Why do you compare things essentially incomparable? 
Why have you placed side by side and put together things which can¬ 
not by their nature be put together? Did the Lord shine as a ser¬ 
vant? The light unbearable and unapproachable — how did this one, 
who dazzled, appear as the sun which is beheld by all? But I do not 
liken nor compare, he answers, the only-begotten and incomparable 
radiance of the divine glory; but speaking to those bound by the flesh 
I take as an example whatever is most beautiful and most radiant 
among bodies — not as wholly of the same essence, for it is altogether 
impossible to represent the uncreated being in the created. 51 But 
just as the sun is one but has two beings — that of the light, which 
was made formerly, and that of the body which came later in the crea¬ 
tion — but through the whole body, the body remaining as it is, 52 
the light everlasting is united [to it] and spreads to the ends of the 
world; even so Christ, the unbeginning and unapproachable light from 
light, having come into being in a temporal and created body, is a 

50, Ev TauxoTTiTi. Lat., ipse manens . 

5l Sch. 13: “To represent the uncreated being in the created”: Those ex¬ 
pert in the Greek tongue would have seen what d7tapa^E7tTCO<; means. [In 
other words d7rapaXs7TTCO<; (no such word) is an error for d7iapaXeutT<oc;]. 
’AnapaXsi^TCoq has, to be sure, a sense not altogether to be rejected [i.e., 
“altogether” as in Migne]. I, however, would prefer the reading a7iapaX- 
Mkicln; [indistinguishably” or “without distinction”] because I see both 
Basil and Gregory Nazianzen are accustomed always to employ this word 
when they wish to signify absolute similitude in all respects [numeris (?) 
the text is blurred]. Similarly Basil himself says he will not disapprove that 
6poiouoiov, which certain of the Arian faction [used] in order to spread 
abroad their error more plausibly, provided d7tapaX,A,dKTCD<; was added. For 
he, indeed, concluded that opoiouoiov d7tapaXXdKT(0c; was equivalent to 
dtioouoiov. 

52s E<p* eauTOU, Lat., in seipso manente. 
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light, having come into being in a temporal and created body, is a 
single Sun of Justice, one Christ known in two inseparable natures; 
for indeed even that holy body was circumscribed; being placed in 
Thabor he did not reach beyond the mountain, but his Godhead is 
without limitation of place, being in all things and beyond all things. 
And the body shines as the sun, for the radiance of the light was of 
the body. 53 For all things belonging to the one infleshed divine 
Word were shared in common, both the things of the flesh and of 
the uncircumscribed Godhead; but these things which we discern as 
common — the honorable distinction of glory and the passibility — 
have different sources. 54 But the divinity conquers and gives its own 
radiance and glory to the body while it remains among the passions 
without partaking of them. Only so “his face shone as the sun” — 
not that he was not more brilliant than the sun, but only so much 
could the beholders see. For if he had revealed all the splendor of 
his glory, how would they not have been consumed? “His face shone 
as the sun”; for as the sun is, among things perceived by the senses, 
so is God among things perceived by the intellect. “And his garments 
became white as the light.” For just as the sun is one thing — for 
it is a fountain of light which it is impossible to look upon directly 
— and the light which comes from it to earth is another; even so 
God is seen and discerned in the operation of his wisdom and chari¬ 
ty, lest we be wholly without participation in the Good. 55 Thus his 


53 Italics added. 

54 The Greek here is confusing, and literal translation does not produce 
coherent English: exepov 5s e£, ou KOiva xa xfjq auxhuaxa, Kai exepov 

e£, ou KOiva xa rcd0T| yvcopi^exai. Lit., “And one thing that from which the 
honorable distinction of glory [is] common, and another from which the 
passion is known to be common.” My paraphrase seems to render the in¬ 
tended meaning. Losky translates this clause as follows: “However we see 
that the glory that was shared has a different source than the passibility 
that shared.” (p. 113). 

55f Opdxai yap Kai 7ipoo|3?t87Texai ©sou oo<p(a<; Kai (pi^av0pco7ua<; 6vepyeiQL 
I have paraphrased for the sake of what seems to be the intended sense. 
The syntax suggests that the subject of opaxai and 7tpoo(3A,87rexai should 
be the sun’s light. But that seems illogical in view of the rest of the sentence. 
The point seems to be that just as the sun is one thing and its light reaching 
down to earth is another, so God is one thing and his wisdom and charity 
by which man discerns him is, if not another, at least distinct in some way 
from God’s essence. Given evepyeiq, which I have translated “operation,” 
John of Damascus probably intends the distinction between divine essence 
and divine energies, for which the distinction between the sun and its light 
serves as an analogy. 
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face shines most clearly as the sun, and his garments are white as 
light, having been adorned by a participation in the divine light. 

14.Thus these things were accomplished so that the Lord might 
be shown to be Lord both of the old and new covenants and that 
the mouths of heretics, whose throats are like a sepulchre, might be 
stopped and resurrection of the dead believed in [col 568] and that 
he who was witnessed to [by the Father] 56 might be believed to be 
master of the living and the dead. Moses and Elias, as servants to 
the Master, stand beside him in glory, and they are seen by their 
fellow servants speaking to him: for it was necessary for these, hav¬ 
ing beheld the glory and freedom of address of those who were their 
fellow-servants and followers of God, to be astounded at the kind con¬ 
descension of the Lord and to strive more zealously to be strengthened 
for the contests. For whoever sees the fruits of [his] labors would most 
readily dare the struggles. For the passion for gain is able to result 
in harshness to the body. For just as soldiers and boxers and farmers 
and merchants lay hold of their labors with that great enthusiasm 
of theirs, and they venture upon the waves of the sea and have no 
care for pirates, 57 so long as they acquire the desired gain; and the 
more they see those who have previously toiled revelling in their gains, 
the more they are incited to endure their toils. So also the spiritual 
shieldbearers and boxers and farmers and merchants of the Master, 
not longing after earthly grain nor reaching out for transient goods 
when they behold things lying in hope before their eyes and those 
who have already labored enjoying the delights of those hoped for 
goods, [then] with more ardent spirit they prepare themselves for 
the struggles, not drawn up in battle against men, nor flaying the 
air, nor leading plowing oxen under the yoke and with these cutting 
the furrows of the earth, nor sailing the wave of the sea, but contend¬ 
ing against principalities, against powers, against the rulers of the 
darkness of the world, rejoicing in being beaten, gathering wealth 
when they are despoiled, to the overwhelming waves of the world and 
to the spirits of evil which impel them opposing the rudder of the 
cross, vanquishing as it were roaring and devouring beasts by the 
power of the Spirit, sowing in the hearts of man as in furrows the 


56 The insertion is Migne’s. 

51 Sch. 14: “For pirates”: For Gripaxwv [hunters] I read Tisipax<x>v [pi¬ 
rates]. (Migne reads, Kai 0r|pcov, Kai TtEiparcov, “for beasts or pirates.”) 
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word of piety, and reaping bountiful grain in the Lord. 58 But let us 
return to our subject. 

15. Then Moses, as seems probable, proclaimed: “Hear, 0 spiritual 
Israel, what the Israel of the senses has not been able to hear: the 
Lord thy God is one Lord — one God known in three hypostases. 
For the essence is one — of the Father who testifies, of the Son who 
is testified to, and of the overshadowing Spirit. This is the one who 
is now borne witness to by the Father, [the one who is] the Life of 
men. Ignorant men will see that Life hanging upon the tree, and they 
will not believe in their Life.” Then Elias also responded: “This is 
he whom, as in thin air, without body in the spirit, I looked upon 
of old [Col 569]. For no one has ever seen God as he is in his own 
nature. And what [one] has seen, he has seen in [the] Spirit” [cf. 
1 Jn 1.1-2]. “This is the change of the right hand of the most 
high.” 59 These are the things which the eye has not seen and the 
ear has not heard and which have never entered into the heart of 
man. Thus in the age to come we shall always be with the Lord, 
beholding Christ refulgent in the light of the Godhead. 

16. But why was Peter made a spectator of this divine apocalypse? 
As if inspired by the Spirit, he said to the Lord, “It is good for us 
to be here.” And no wonder: he exchanges darkness for light. 60 You 
see this sun [of ours] — how beautiful, how seasonable, how sweet, 
how desirable, how radiant, how shining; and our life — how sweet 
and lovely, that all cleave to, and they do everything that they may 
not miss it. How much more desirable and sweeter do you suppose 
that Light to be from which all light shines? or that very Life itself 
from which all life exists and is imparted, in which we all live and 


5B Sch. 15: “Reaping bountiful grain . . .”: (tov gt&xov rcpooaviucousvoi): 
7ipooa|icb|Lievoi nevertheless seems to me more apt because the other word 
[jipooavigcopevoi] is used concerning things which are drawn out of low 
places into high. (Migne makes this correction.) 

59 This is a direct rendering of Psalm 76 (77): 10. aXXomciQ can only be 
rendered as change (Lat., mutatio) though the sense is not clear. The usual 
English translation (Coverdale and KJV) is “the years of the right hand 
of the Most High.” 

<; yap ^ocpov cpcoxoc; avraMdoaeTai; — “For who exchanges darkness 
for light.” One would have expected, “For who exchanges light for 
darkness?” I have followed the 1577 Latin: Nec mirum. Caliginem enim 
cum luce commutat. 
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move and are [Acts 17.28]? How much more lovely and more pleas¬ 
ant! It is not altogether sweet? Is it not wholly desirable? Nor is there 
word nor thought [which can] comprehend the measure of its 
preeminence. It defies all comparison and exceeds [all] measure. 61 
How could the uncircumscribed be measured when it cannot be com¬ 
prehended by thought itself? This [is] the Light [which] wins the vic¬ 
tory over all of nature. This is the Life which has conquered the cosmos: 
how, therefore, is it not good not to be separated from the Good? Peter 
did not, therefore, speak absurdly; but since all things are good in 
their time and since there is a time for everything, as Solomon said 
[cf. Eccl 3.1-8], it was necessary that the beauty not be limited only 
to those there but that the good should be poured out upon and ex¬ 
tend to all (believers, of course), so that there may be many who par¬ 
take of [its] benefit. And this the cross and passion and death was 
about to fulfil. [So] it was not good for him to remain there, since 
he was going to redeem Peter’s own proper image with his own 
blood, 62 for which purpose he was incarnated. If thou hadst remained 
in Thabor, the promise to thee [0 Peter] would not have been fulfill¬ 
ed. Thou wouldst not have become key-bearer of the kingdom; Paradise 
would not have been opened to the thief, nor would the haughty king 
of death have been conquered, nor would the kingdom of Hades have 
been given to plunder, nor would Adam have been restored to salva¬ 
tion, nor would Eve have been redeemed, nor would the patriarchs 
and prophets and the just have been rescued from the recesses of 
Hades, nor would nature have been invested with incorruption. 63 If 
Adam had not sought theosis before the due time, he would have 


61 Kai |i8Tpoi<; ouk imeppaMsTcu — literally, “and it is not exceeded by 
limitations.” 

62 Ou Kotlov psvsiv aox60i tov to) iSicp atpati nXaona to oikciov &£ayo- 
paoavta — literally, “not good for him to remain there who was going to 
redeem his own image with his own blood.” My translation is based on the 
assumption that the image (rc^aopa) alluded to is Peter’s. In other words, 
it was not good for Christ to follow Peter’s suggestion and remain on Thabor 
since it was Peter’s own proper image (i.e., the image of God in which Peter 
was created and therefore proper to him) which Christ by his blood was 
going to redeem. 

63 Here both Latin versions register a characteristic Western distaste for 
the Orthodox emphasis on renewal of the cosmos in the Resurrection, limiting 
the statement by adding humana: “nor would human nature have been in¬ 
vested with incorruption.” 
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attained his desire. Do not seek the good before its time, 0 Peter. 
There will come a time when thou wilt receive that vision [and keep 
it] forever. The Lord did not constitute thee a governor of tabernacles 
but of a pancosmic Church. Thy disciples, thy sheep, whom the good 
Chief-Shepherd put into thy hands, put thy words into action, building 
a tabernacle for Christ and for Moses [Col 572] and Elias, His atten¬ 
dants today. 64 Not consciously did Peter speak these things, but by 
the inspiration of the Spirit foretelling the things to come. For he did 
not know what he was saying, as the most divine Luke says; and Mark 
adds the reason — for, he said, they were terrified. When Simon said 
these things, behold “a shining cloud overshadowed them,” [Mk 9.7], 
and the disciples were oppressed by greater fear, beholding Jesus the 
Savior and Lord with Moses and Elias within the cloud [cf. Ex 19.9]. 

17. In the past the beholder of God went under the divine darkness, 
suggesting the shadowy character of the Law. For the Law had a 
shadow of things to come, not the truth itself [cf. Heb 10.1], as one 
may hear from the writer Paul. And at that time Israel was not able 
to look intently at the glory of Moses’ face, a glory which was being 
abolished [cf. 2 Cor 3.13]; but we with face unveiled behold as in 
a mirror the glory of the Lord, being transfigured 65 from glory into 
greater glory, as by the Spirit of the Lord. And henceforth the cloud 
is not a cloud of darkness, but it overshadows with light. For the 
mystery hidden from the ages and generations has been unveiled, 
and glory unbroken and enduring eternally has been manifested. And 
for that reason Moses was at hand along with Elias [the two of them] 
fulfilling the role 66 of the law and the prophets. For whom the law 
and the prophets heralded — this is found to be Jesus, the giver of 
life. And Moses indeed signifies the assembly of the saints asleep of 
old and Elias that of the living. For [Christ] is the transfigured Lord 
of the living and the dead. Moses entered into the land of promise; 
for Jesus, dispenser of inheritances, led him. And what he saw of old 
in a figure, today is beheld plainly. For this is suggested by the 
brilliance of the cloud. 67 


^Here Migne adds, 6voi<; Tiavriyupi^oiiev, “in which we keep festival.” 
65 MeTapop(pobpevoi. 2 Cor 3.18 has psTapop(pot3ps0a. KJV renders this 
as “changed,” but St. Paul probably intended an allusion to the Transfigura¬ 
tion or Metamorphosis. 

66 np6o(07iov. 

67 Since Moses did not enter the land of promise in his mortal life, John 
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18. And there came a voice speaking out of the cloud: “This is 
my beloved Son”; this visible man is my beloved Son, [who] only 
yesterday became man, living a poor man amongst us, whose face 
now shines. “This is my Son, my well-beloved,” who is before the 
ages, the Alone, only begotten of the Alone, who atemporally and 
eternally has proceeded from me, the Father, who is from me and 
in me and with me, always existing, and not coming after; 68 from me 
as from paternal cause and begotten of my substance and hypostasis. 
Wherefore he is consubstantial [with me.] In me as begotten without 
division and inseparable; with me as hypostasis existing complete in 
himself, and not a word uttered and dispersed in air. And for that 
very reason I call him well-beloved, and in this one I am well- 
pleased. 69 For by the good will of the Father he wrought pancosmic 
salvation in his only-begotten Son; the good will of the Father welded 
together the union of all things in the only-begotten Son. For since 
man is by nature a little cosmos, bearing in himself the conjuction 
of all substance, both visible and invisible — for [man] is both these 
things — truly the Lord and Creator and Ruler of all things was pleas¬ 
ed to become in his only-begotten and consubstantial Son the con¬ 
nection of Godhead and manhood and through this [to become the 
union] of all created things, so that God might be the all in all. This 
is my Son, the reflection of my glory [cf. Heb 1.3], the express image 
of my person through whom I have also made the angels, through 
whom the heaven is established and the earth made firm, who brings 
forth all things by the word of his power and by the breath of his 
mouth [cf. Ps 32 (33).6] — which is to say, obviously, by the Spirit, 
who is author of life and ruler. Hear him [Mk 9.7]! For whoso receives 


of Damascus must refer to his having entered with Jesus in the Resurrec¬ 
tion when the Old Testament saints were released from Hades and brought 
into Paradise. What Moses “saw of old in a figure” must therefore refer 
to his view of the promised land from Nebat, for what he beholds plainly 
is certainly the fulfillment of the promise to Israel in Christ. 

£(pi)GTepi£cov tt|v Orcap^iv — literally, “not coming after the sub¬ 
sistence.” 

69 Sch. 16: “In this one I am well-pleased”: In Greek either this word, 
ayaTtriTOV, must be deleted or KaA,a> [sic] Kai added to complete the sense. 

After ayaTuiTov and before 6v Totixcp eOSoKrjoa Migne inserts: tiq y&p 
uio<; dyamiTOQ, d><; 6 povoysvfjc;; the whole sequence therefore reads, “And 
for that reason he is well beloved. For what son is well-beloved if not the 
only begotten?” I have translated 1577, incorporating KaXca . . . Kau 
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him receives me — the one who sent him — not as a master but as 
a father. For as man was he sent but as God he remains in me and 
I in him. Whoever does not honor my only-begotten and well-beloved 
Son does not honor the Father — me who sent him. Hear him! For 
he has the words of eternal life [Jn 6.68]. This is the consummation of 
the perfected things, this is the power of the mystery. 

19. What then? He sent Moses and Elias away to their proper 
places and was seen by the apostles alone 70 and thus they came 
down out of the mountain saying nothing to anyone of the things 
seen and heard; for this the Lord commands. For what reason and 
purpose I shall say: He understood, I believe, that the disciples were 
imperfect; for they had not yet attained the perfect participation of 
the Spirit. [Therefore he commanded silence] 71 so that grief might 
not fill their hearts, so that the raging madness of jealousy might 
not drive the betrayer mad. Come, therefore, let us also make an end 
to the subject of these words. 

20. But may you always remember [these] words, carrying in your 
hearts the beauty of that vision, having the voice of the Father always 
ringing in your ears: this one is not a servant, not an ambassador, 
not an angel, but my beloved Son; hear him! Therefore let us hear 
him saying: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine heart” 
[Mk 12.30]. “Thou shalt not kill,” not even be angry rashly with thy 
brother. First reconcile thyself to thy brother and, coming thus, offer 
thy gift. “Thou shalt not commit adultery” [Mt 5.21-28]) nor even 
be inquisitive about another’s beauty. “Thou shalt not foreswear thy¬ 
self,” nor even swear at all. But let your communication be, Yea, yea; 
Nay, nay; for whatsoever is more than these cometh of evil [cf. Mt 
5.33-37]. “Thou shalt not bear false witness.” “Thou shalt not steal” 
[Lk 18.20], But rather give to him who begs of thee, and do not turn 
aside from one who wishes to borrow, and do not hinder his taking 
[Lk 6.30]. “Love thine enemies, bless those who curse you, do good 
[Col 576] to those who hate you, and pray for those who despitefully 
use you and persecute you. Judge not, lest you be judged. Forgive 
and it shall be forgiven you, that yet may be [the sons of your Father, 
perfect and] 72 merciful as your Father in heaven [is merciful], for 


70 Sch. 17: “Was seen by the Apostles alone” In Greek, povoiq: but novoq 
seems more suitable to the thought. 

71 This clause is made up out of whole cloth for the sake of English sense. 
72 This phrase is added in Migne. 
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he makes his sun to rise on the wicked and the good and sends his 
rain on the just and the unjust” [Lk 6.27-28]. Let us observe these 
divine ordinances with all care so that we too may delight in his divine 
beauty, being filled with the most sweet taste of him, insofar as this 
is now obtainable to those burdened with this earthly tabernacle of 
the body; but in the future more clearly and more purely, when the 
just shall shine as the sun, when, being delivered from the necessities 
of the body, they shall be incorruptible, like angels, with the Lord 
in the great and manifest revelation from the heavens of our very 
Lord and God and our Savior Jesus Christ, to whom belong glory 
and majesty, now and ever and to the ages of ages. Amen. 



A Song Concerning the Transfiguration of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, of which the First Letters of the Verses 
Comprise these Words: “Moses Saw the Face of God 

on Thabor.” 1 


Canticle 1 

Moses having beheld of old with prophetic eyes the glory of the 
Lord in the sea, in the cloud, and in the pillar of fire, exclaimed: 
Let us sing to our Redeemer and our God. 

Moses protected by a deified body as by a rock, beholding him 
who cannot be beheld, exclaimed: Let us sing to our Redeemer and 
our God. 

On the mountain of the Law and on Thabor thou didst reveal 
thyself to Moses: of old in a cloud but now in light, by the approach 
of thy divinity. 2 

Canticle 3 

That glory which formerly overshadowed in the tabernacle and 
spoke familiarly with thy servant Moses was a figure. 0 Lord, of thy 
Transfiguration, which shone on Thabor in an ineffable fashion. 

With thee, 0 only-begotten and supreme Word, the foremost 
apostles ascended into Mount Thabor. And with thee were present 
also, 0 only beneficent one, Moses and Elias as servants of God. 

Being wholly God, thou didst become wholly man, having mixed 
humanity with the wholeness of thy Godhead in thy hypostasis, which 
in two essences Moses and Elias saw on Thabor. 3 


! The acronym works with the Greek letters. This hymn in in fact the se¬ 
cond canon for the Orthros for the Transfiguration (August 6); Jacobus Billius 
probably did not understand its liturgical function, for in his translation 
he ignores the division into canticles. I have restored these, but I have 
followed the Latin version where it differs from the Greek. 

2 I suspect an error here in the Latin; the Greek reads, “In the unap¬ 
proachable light of thy divinity.” 

3 Here I have followed the Greek, for the Latin is almost certainly in er¬ 
ror: Totus Deus existens , totus Deus factus . . . Homo was almost certainly 
intended in place of the second Deus; with that change, Greek and Latin 
versions become identical. 
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Canticle 4 

From thy flesh rays of divinity flowed to the prophets and apostles. 
Wherefore the excellent men, singing, exclaimed: Glory to thy power 
0 Lord. 

Thou who hast preserved unharmed a bush united with fire hast 
shown thy divinely illuminated flesh to Moses, who sings: Glory to 
thee 0 Lord. 

The sun falling here on the sense was eclipsed by the ray of thy 
divinity, when, my Jesus, it beheld thee on Mount Thabor. 4 Glory 
to thy power 0 Lord. 

An immaterial fire was seen consuming the matter of the body. 5 
Thus thou, 0 Master, wast visible to Moses and to the apostles and 
to Elias, one [person] out of two [natures] and in two natures perfect. 

Canticle 5 

No eloquence of tongue is able to declare thy mighty works. In¬ 
deed as ruler of life and lord of death thou on Mount Thabor hast 
shown Moses and Elias [to be] witnesses of thy divinity. 

Thou, 0 Christ, who with invisible hands hath fashioned man after 
thine image, hast [now] displayed the archetype of thy beauty in that 
which thou hast fashioned — not as in an image but as thou art by 
essence, God and man. 

In union without confusion, thou hast shown to us the [live] coal 
of [thy] divinity, which consumes sins but brings light to the soul. 
Wherefore Moses and Elias and the chief of the disciples were enrap¬ 
tured in ecstasy on Mount Thabor. 

Canticle 6 

How great and fearful the spectacle which occured on this very 
day. Out of heaven shone the visible sun, but out of earth the incom¬ 
parable Sun of Justice on Mount Thabor. 

The shadow of the Law, having grown weak, passed away: but 


4 Greek, The visible sun was eclipsed by the rays of divinity when it saw 
thee, my Jesus, transfigured on Mount Thabor. 

5 Here there is almost certainly an error in the Latin; the Greek says an 
immaterial fire was seen not consuming the matter of the body. 
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Christ, who is truth, hath plainly come. Moses, having beheld thy 
divinity on the mountain, shouted out. 

A pillar [of fire] signified to Moses Christ transfigured, and a cloud, 
which overshadowed on Thabor, showed plainly the grace of the Spirit. 

Canticle 7 

Now things never [before] seen are seen by the apostles, divinity 
indisputable, shining in flesh on Mount Thabor — [by the apostles] 
who exclaim: Blessed art thou, 0 Lord God unto the ages. 

In wonder before the divine beauty of the Kingdom the apostles 
on Mount Thabor quaked with fear, exclaiming: Blessed art thou, 
0 Lord God unto the ages. 

Now are heard things never [before] heard. For he who without 
father was born of a Virgin, by a paternal voice is gloriously witnessed 
[to be] at the same time God and man unto the ages. 

Not by adoption and grace hast thou been made the Son of the 
Most High. But since thou wert the beloved Son; without any muta¬ 
tion thou hast dwelt with us: Blessed art thou, 0 Lord God unto the 
ages. 

Canticle 8 

Thy disciples, 0 Lord, when they had heard testimony from the 
Father bearing witness to thee and were by no means able to look 
upon the lightning brightness of thy countenance since it was too 
strong for human sight, fell upon the ground, singing in fear: Ye 
children, bless, ye priests praise, ye people exalt him above all unto 
all the ages. 

Of those who rule kingdoms thou art the most beautiful king, and 
of those who have dominion everywhere [thou art] the Lord and 
blessed prince and dost dwell in inaccessible light. To whom the 
disciples, stricken with wonder, cried: Ye children bless, ye priests 
praise, ye people exalt him above all unto all the ages. 

To thee, 0 Christ, ruling in heaven, exercising power in the 
kingdom of earth, and obtaining subterranean dominion, from the 
earth the apostles stood beside thee, from heaven Elias the Tishbite, 
and from among the number of the dead, Moses — singing with one 
accord: Ye children, bless, ye priests praise, ye people exalt him above 
all unto all the ages. 
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Cares, parents of sloth, 0 Good One, were left upon earth by the 
elect of the apostles as soon as they followed thee to a sublime and 
divine manner of living. Wherefore also, as was fitting, having been 
made partakers of the vision of thy divinity, 6 they sang: Ye children 
bless, ye priests praise, ye people exalt him above all unto all the ages. 

Canticle 9 

In order that thou mightest show openly thy mysterious Second 
Coming, by that means, to be sure, the High God, standing in the 
midst of gods, will be seen by the apostles, to Moses and to Elias, 
in a mode surpassing utterance, thou didst shine on Thabor. 7 
Wherefore we all invest thee, 0 Christ, with great praises. 

Come now, 0 people, and ascend into the holy and supercelestial 
mountain; let us stand spiritually in the city of the living God, and 
let us behold with our minds the immaterial divinity of the Father 
and the Spirit shining in the only begotten Son. 

With desire thou hast enthralled me, 0 Christ, and with thy divine 
love thou hast changed me. But consume my sins with an immaterial 
fire and deign to fill me with desires that rest in thee, that exulting 
in joy I may proclaim, 0 Good One, thy two advents. 


6 The Greek here says, “of thy theophany .” 

7 Greek, “how the High God will be seen standing in the midst of [the] 
gods, to the apostles on Thabor, to Moses with Elias, thou didst shine in 
an ineffable manner.” 
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Melito of Sardis: Hermeneutic and Context 


ANDREW MICHAEL MANIS 


AN EFFORT TO TRACK DOWN THE PARTICULARS OF THE LIFE 
and work of the second-century bishop of Sardis, Melito, requires an ar¬ 
duous but fascinating piece of detective work. While it must be ad¬ 
mitted that he is hardly a key figure of the patristic period, Melito 
does provide an example of typological exegesis within the context of 
early Christian preaching. His Paschal Homily ranks with 2 Clement as 
perhaps the earliest examples of Christian preaching in the second 
century and sheds light on the style and content of early sermons. 1 
One might indeed speculate on the importance Melito might have 
for patristic study were his voluminous writings still extant. 2 

The goal of this study of Melito’s Pa&chal Homily is to investi¬ 
gate its use of scripture and its hermeneutic, with a view toward ex¬ 
plaining the contextual influences which formulated that hermeneutic. 
Several problems immediately arise, however, to make such a task 
difficult. First, very little of Melito’s life is known to scholars. Our 
information about him is limited to the writings of Eusebios and one 
quote from Tertullian. Second, though they were quite numerous, 
his writings have been lost. Scholars are thus restricted to various 


Richard C. White, “Melito of Sardis: Earliest Christian Orator,” Lex¬ 
ington Theological Quarterly 2 (July, 1967) 82-83. 

2 Eusebios, Ecclesiastical History 4.26.1-2 lists Melito’s sixteen writings as 
follows: Two treatises On the Pascha, On the Conduct and the Prophets, 
On the Church, On the Lord*s Day, On the Faith of Man, On Creation, On 
the Subjection of the Sense to Faith, On the Soul and Body or Mind, On 
Baptism and Truth and Faith and the Birth of Christ, Book of Prophecy, 
On Soul and Body, On Hospitality, The Key, On the Devil and the Apo¬ 
calypse of John, On the Corporeality of God, and the petition To Antonios . 
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fragments 3 and his one complete work, the Paschal Homily . Third, 
almost no studies have been done of the context of Melito’s homily. 
One scholar who has broken ground in this area is A. T. Kraabel in 
his study, “Melito the Bishop and the Synagogue at Sardis: Text and 
Context.” 4 Kraabel is Professor of Classics at the University of Min¬ 
nesota and, from 1970 to 1972, he served as Associate Director of 
the Joint Archaeological Expedition to Upper Galilee, Israel. As a 
trained archaeologist, he has utilized the findings of Professor George 
M. A. Hanfmann’s excavations of ancient Sardis. This 1962 expedi¬ 
tion uncovered an elaborate synagogue at that site. From this Kraabel 
has been able to construct two hypotheses for a “social location” 
for the Paschal Homily of Melito. While generally agreeing with his 
suggestion, this paper will seek to respond to Kraabel’s hypotheses 
by narrowing his focus and by extending his work to include a dis¬ 
cussion of how Melito’s context may have helped to formulate his 
hermeneutic. It is my thesis that a Jewish threat in Sardis was at least 
partly responsible for the kind of hermeneutic employed in Melito’s 
Paschal Homily. This discussion will begin with an introductory sec¬ 
tion on Melito and his homily, to be followed by a look at his use 
of scripture, his hermeneutic, and finally his context. 

Melito and the Paschal Homily — Melito the Bishop 

Given the general ignorance concerning Melito’s life, a summary 
of what is known about him seems appropriate. Melito was bishop 
in Sardis in Asia Minor during the late second century. Eusebios notes 
that, along with Polycarp of Smyrna, he was considered one of the 
“great luminaries” of the church in Asia Minor. 5 Polycrates’ letter 
of c. 195 to Victor of Rome names him among the holy men buried 
in Sardis. He is called “Melito the eunuch (i.e. unmarried)” and is 
said to have “lived entirely in the Holy Spirit.” 6 

He is known to have written an apology to the emperor 
Marcus Aurelius (A.D. 161-180) in which he argued that the 
empire should support the Church because they had prospered 

3 See Othmar Perler, Meliton de Sardes, Sur la Paque et Fragments. 
Sources chretiennes, no. 123 (Paris, 1966); Stuart George Hall, ed. Melito 
of Sardis: On Pascha and Fragments (Oxford, 1979). 

4 In Studies Presented to George M. A. Hanfmann, ed. D. G. Mitten, 
J. G. Pedley, and J. A. Scott (Cambridge, 1971), pp. 77-85. 

5 H.E. 5.24.2-4. 

6 H.E. 5.24.5. 
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together. 7 Further, Eusebios reports that he made a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem in order to draw up a list of the books in the Old Testa¬ 
ment canon. From this list he made an extract called the Eklogai , 
which is a six-volume anthology of scripture selections. 8 

Melito was among those bishops in Asia Minor who supported 
the Quartodeciman observance of Easter. Against Victor of Rome, 
they argued for its celebration on 14 Nisan, the day of the Jewish 
Passover. 9 Theologically, Melito’s reviews are mixed. Eusebios 10 
quotes a writing called The Little Labyrinth , in which Melito, along 
with Irenaios, is described as an Orthodox champion who proclaimed 
that “Christ is God and man.” But he is also thought to have been 
responsible for a sect which believed that the body, rather than the 
soul was created in God’s image. Origen and Grenadios of Massilia 
attest that Melito did indeed take such a view. It is this heterodoxy 
which may have led the Church to suppress Melito’s writings and 
thus the honor which might have been accorded him. 11 

The bishop of Sardis is also known as an orator of considerable dis¬ 
tinction. Jerome quotes Tertullian on the quality of Melito’s oratory — 
elegans et declamatorium ingenium (“elegant and ingenuous 
speech”). 12 He was also considered a prophet in an area where, by 
Melito’s time, Montanism had erupted. By his eloquence and rhetoric, 
he seems to have made a profound impression on Asia Minor. 13 The 
great example, indeed the only example, of his rhetoric is the Paschal 
Homily , a writing which shows that Melito, rather than Hippolytos 
(as was once believed), was the first Christian preacher known to have 
used “an elegant and profuse application of rhetorical devices.” 14 

1 HE. 4.26.7. 

8 Kraabel, “Melito,” p. 80. Cf. also Eusebios, H.E. 4.27.12-14. 

9 H.E. 5.23-24. 

l0 H.E. 5.8. 

“White, “Melito,” p. 84. 

12 Campbell Bonner, The Homily on the Passion by Melito , Bishop of Sar¬ 
dis. Studies and Documents , XII (Philadelphia, 1940), Introduction, p. 4. 
Cf. Jerome’s De Viris Inlustribus 24. 

13 Sherman E. Johnson, “Christianity in Sardis,” Early Christian Origins , 
ed. Allen Wikgren (Chicago, 1961), p. 85. 

“White, “Melito,” p. 90. For a further treatment of Melito’s use of Greek 
rhetoric, see A. Wifstrand, “The Homily of Melito on the Passion,” Vigilae 
Christiannae, 2 (1968) 201-23. 
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Thus, to a discussion of the Paschal Homily itself we must now turn. 
The Paschal Homily 

Early Christian worship provided the immediate setting for the 
homily. Services of Melito’s time were still colored by a certain degree 
of Jewishness, with the Old Testament being studied and discussed 
in light of the new age and the teaching of Jesus. 15 A prominent 
feature of this Jewishness is to be noted in the Church’s adoption 
of the Jewish Passover. The primitive Church seems to have celebrated 
a Christian Passover feast and, in this respect, separated itself slowly 
from Judaism. 16 Probably as early as the time of the Johannine com¬ 
munity, there was a continuation of the Jewish Passover. It is likely 
that the Quartodeciman practice of the Asia Minor churches is con¬ 
nected to the Johannine identification of Christ with the paschal lamb. 
In addition, John’s chronology of the Passion corresponds with the 
sacrifice of paschal lambs on 14 Nisan. 17 As F. L. Cross suggests, the 
Christian Easter was a firmly established continuation of the Jewish 
Passover rite by the end of the first century. That the Easter celebra¬ 
tion bore the name “Pascha” is a sufficient indication of this. 18 

It is in this setting that Melito’s Paschal Homily is to be under¬ 
stood. The work is a typological exposition of a traditional Passover 
text, Exodus 12, and sees Christ as the true paschal lamb. The Paschal 
Homily serves as a celebration of a Christian Feast of Deliverance, 
echoing Israel’s gratitude to Yahweh for her deliverance from Egypt, 
as seen in Exodus 12. For the Christians, the deliverance from Egypt 
is a type of the redemption procured by Christ. 19 

One could quibble, as have various scholars, over the precise Sitz 
im Leben of the homily. While it has usually been considered a sort 


15 J. A. Lamb, “The Place of the Bible in the Liturgy,” The Cambridge 
History of the Bible , ed. P. R. Ackroyd and C. F. Evans (Cambridge, 1970), 
1, p. 565. 

16 Bertil Baertner cites strong evidence for the existence of a Christian 
Passover Feast held in conjunction with the Jewish calendar in his study, 
John 6 and the Jewish Passover (Copenhagen, 1959). 

17 F. L. Cross, The Early Christian Fathers (London, 1960), p. 101. On the 
Johannine roots of the Christian Paschal celebration, see also Gaertner and 
E. J. Kilmartin, “Liturgical Influence on John 6,” Catholic Biblical Quar¬ 
terly 22 (1960) 183-91. 

18 Cross, Early Christian Fathers , p. 107. 

19 Kilmartin, “Liturgical Influence,” pp. 184-85. 
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of “Good Friday” sermon, other scholars have demurred, suggest¬ 
ing that it is rather a Christian Passover Haggadah. Cross notes that 
“Good Friday” is an anachronistic designation, given Melito’s early 
date, at which time there was but a single feast of the Pascha. Fur¬ 
ther, he suggests that stylistic and form-critical analysis of the work 
reveal more affinities with a Passover Haggadah than with a 
homily. 20 

Taking exception with Cross is S. G. Hall, who splits the homily 
into two parts. Paragraphs 1-45 are viewed as an exposition of Exo¬ 
dus 12.1-20, while paragraphs 46-105 are a Passover Haggadah. 21 As 
a whole the homily’s structure does not reflect that of a Passover Hag¬ 
gadah, but Hall does suggest parallel material and structure between 
the traditional Haggadah and section 46-105. 22 His strongest evi¬ 
dence, however, is the division he notes after paragraph 45. Section 46 
supposedly turns to a new subject of “what constitutes the mystery” 
of the Pascha from a statement of the type and what corresponds 
to it. Further, he notes that the Georgian translations of the homily, 
which were published in these two sections at different times, and 
by different editors, indicate that 1-45 and 46-105 circulated inde¬ 
pendently of each other. This is perhaps corroborated by Eusebios’ 
reference to two treatises by Melito on the Pascha. 23 

While Hall’s argument is quite impressive, the strongest evidence 
against his view is that while there does seem to be a break in thought 
at the end of 45, the fulfillment of the mystery is not elucidated until 
paragraphs 46-71. Throughout section 1-45, Melito has, after his in¬ 
troduction (paragraphs 1-10), only paraphrased his Exodus text (para¬ 
graphs 11-31) and explained his hermeneutical principles (paragraphs 
31-45). Only later does Melito trace out the typological fulfilment of 


20 Cross, Early Christian Fathers , pp. 104-05. 

21 Stuart G. Hall, “Melito in the Light of the Passover Haggadah,” Jour¬ 
nal of Theological Studies , New Series, 22 (1971) 29-46. 

22 Ibid. pp. 38-40. Unlike the homily as a whole, 46-105 has a disgrace- 
glory structure which seems to reflect the structure of the Jewish Passover 
Haggadah. Its treatment of the creation and the fall, and its recultant death 
and degradation, the preparation for Christ, his coming, rejection, death, 
and exaltation is seen as paralleling the emphases of Deuteronomy 26.5-9, 
which makes up part of the Haggadah. 

23 Ibid. pp. 41-45. Hall cites the 1911 edition of paragraphs 1-45 by 
J. N. Birdsall and the later discovery of 46-105 under the pseudonym of Saint 
John Chrysostom by Michel van Esbrock. 
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the Passover in Christ. A thorough overview of the homily reveals 
a logical progression which requires one to see it as a unity. 

As for the question of a Passover Haggadah, if a conflation of 
the argument be allowed, this writer opts for the traditional approach 
and sees the work as a homily, probably patterned after the Hagga¬ 
dah, for use in the celebration of the Pascha in Sardis. One need 
not call it a “Good Friday” sermon 24 for with the Quartodeciman 
celebration there was no distinction between Good Friday and Easter, 
as their Easter festival was primarily a commemoration of Christ’s 
death, rather than his resurrection. 25 Further, in a Christian setting, 
the aim of Jewish Haggadic material can be met by the use of a homily. 
This aim is the development of inner piety and religious devotion, 
pursued in a scriptural interpretation of nonlegal or narrative char¬ 
acter. Indeed, the definition of Haggadah may include the form of 
homily as one of its methods. 26 Thus, one can safely consider this 
work as a homily based on a Passover Haggadah, and used in the 
Christian paschal celebration of Melito’s day. 

Melito’s Use of Scripture 

This section will seek mainly to note the scripture passages 
employed in the Paschal Homily and to describe the various ways 
Melito uses these texts. As to canon, a list of the Old Testament books 
he accepted is to be found in Eusebios, 4.26.12-14. On his pilgrim¬ 
age to Jerusalem he learned which books were accepted by the Jews 
of Palestine. His list closely resembles that list suggested at the Synod 
of Jamnia. Melito does not quote directly from any New Testament 
books, but he does refer to his list as the books of the “Old Cove¬ 
nant.” This may or may not imply his knowledge of a new covenant 
(or Testament). It may also be true that Melito’s homily contains allu¬ 
sions to certain New Testament writings. His use of scripture involves 
three modes: literal, prophetic, and typological. His typological exe¬ 
gesis is of most importance to this study and will be treated within 
our discussion of his hermeneutic. In this section, his literal and 
prophetic use of scripture will be dealt with in turn. 


24 Bonner, Homily , p. 20. 

25 Jules Lebreton and Jacques Zeiler, The History of the Primitive Church 
(New York, 1949), 2, p. 720. 

26 Isidore Epstein, “Haggadah,” Interpreter's Dictionary of the Bible , E-J, 
ed. George A. Buttrick (Nashville, 1962), p. 509. 
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Literal Use of Scripture 

Amid his basically typological understanding of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, Melito does use scripture texts which are interpreted literally. 
Here one can find direct reference to Old Testament passages, in¬ 
direct allusions to Old Testament passages, and possible echoes from 
New Testament writings. His references are straightforward quota¬ 
tions or paraphrases of Old Testament passages. In 12-29, Melito para¬ 
phrases his basic text of Exodus 12.1-20. Quotations in this section 
are jumbled, with parts of catchphrases attached to other catchphrases. 
For example, PH (Paschal Homily) 12 reads, “You will take a lamb 
without flaw or blemish.” 27 This is a conflation of Exodus 12.3 
(“take a lamb”) and Exodus 12.5 (“unblemished”). Other literal 
references include Genesis 2.16-17 in PH 47, and Jeremiah 5.8 in 
PH 53. Here these texts are cited to describe man’s disobedience to 
the Edenic command and one of its results, adultery, “every man 
with his neighbor’s wife.” 

Melito also makes allusions to two Old Testament passages hav¬ 
ing to do with God’s former grace toward Israel. PH 81 calls to mind 
Genesis 35.10 in its reference to God’s naming of the Hebrews, i.e. 
Israel. Later in the same section (PH 84-85), Melito reminds the Jews 
of the many graces God had given her throughout the Exodus, the 
Wilderness, and Conquest experiences. This, of course, recalls the 
whole of the Exodus narrative. 

The Paschal Homily also contains some possible echoes of New 
Testament writings. This is admittedly impossible to determine for 
certain, as this phenomenon may be attributed to common oral tradi¬ 
tions without positing that Melito knew these New Testament writ¬ 
ings. Indeed, if he did, why did he not quote them as he did his Old 
Testament texts? Nevertheless, some echoes of various New Testa¬ 
ment books do find their way into the homily. 

As one might expect, given the possible Passover connections be¬ 
tween the Johannine community and the churches in Asia Minor, 
there are in the homily numerous echoes of the Johannine writings. 
The unbroken bones of the crucified Jesus in PH 70-71 parallel 


27 Text used is an English translation by Thomas Halton in A. Hamman’s 
The Paschal Mystery (Staten Island, NY., 1969). Although it is nowhere noted 
in the book, Hamman’s text seems to be that of Michel-Testuz, Papyrus 
Bodmer XII Meliton de Sardes: Homilie sur la Paque (Cologne-Geneva, 
1960). 
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John 19.3436. The raising of Lazaros is alluded to in PH 95. 28 
Various “I am’s” of the Fourth Gospel are reflected in PH 103. 

Matthew’s Gospel is also reflected in various sections of the homily. 
Matthew 13’s parable of the soils may be reflected in PH 48. The 
levying of tribute money of Matthew 17.24 is paraded in PH 86. Mat¬ 
thew 27’s references to the washing of Pilate’s hands and the gall 
and wine given to Jesus are echoed in PH 92 and 79, respectively. 29 

Prophetic Use of Scripture 

The term 4 ‘prophetic use of scripture” is employed to describe 
the use of the Old Testament passages which Melito believed to be 
a direct proclamation by the prophets of the suffering Christ. In his 
section on the fulfilment of the mystery {PH 46-71), Melito has shown 
that man’s fall has resulted in his bondage. He begins in PH 57-65 
to expound how Christ’s sufferings have been preordained. There, 
he notes various types of Christ’s sufferings, and then cites four 
specific prophetic passages, saying, “By the voice of the prophets, 
the mystery of the Lord has also been proclaimed” {PH 61). In these 
passages, the immediate historical situation of the prophet is ignored 
and the prophet himself is viewed as a foreteller, focusing on the future 
sufferings of the Lord. R. P. C. Hanson views these passages as prob¬ 
ably traditional prooftexts. 30 

Moses is cited as directly prophesying concerning Christ in PH 61, 
which quotes Deuteronomy 28.66, “And you shall see your life hang¬ 
ing before your eyes day and night...” This reference to hanging 
may be seen as a direct reference to the crucifixion. By citing Psalm 
2.1-2, David is also made a prophet, foretelling that “The kings of 
the earth and the rulers take counsel together against the Lord and 
against his anointed” {PH 62). In PH 63 and 64, Jeremiah 11.19 and 
Isaiah 53.7 are both quoted, speaking of a gentle (Jeremiah) and a 
silent (Isaiah) lamb led to the slaughter. 

Melito 9 s Typological Hermeneutic 

In treating Melito’s hermeneutic several problems arise which re¬ 
quire clarification before we may turn to the homily itself. One of 
these questions is raised by Kraabel’s suggestion that Melito’s use 


28 Bonner, Homily, p. 40. 

^Ibid. pp. 39-40. 

^R. P. C. Hanson, AUegory and Event (Richmond, VA., 1959), p. 109, n. 1. 
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of allegory follows a Stoic model. The other issue, to be discussed 
later, involves whether or not Melito uses allegory. Kraabel’s idea 
is suggested by Robert M. Grant who believes Melito to have been 
“the first Christian writer in whom we find Stoic exegetical theology 
newly baptized for Christian use.” 31 This does not seem likely, given 
the characteristics of Stoic allegory. Stoic allegory was necessitated 
in Greek culture when the old religious ideas began to become abhor¬ 
rent to more modern philosophical minds. At the same time there re¬ 
mained a reverence for the ancient sacred texts of Homer and Hesiod. 
These developments created the need for a bridge between the older 
religious and the philosophical mind. The method used for this task 
was the allegorical interpretation of Homer and Hesiod. Zeno and his 
followers sought to discover natural principles and moral ideas which 
were represented in the popular gods. 32 At these points Melito seems 
safe from the charge of borrowing Stoic allegory. A large part of his 
task in the homily was to show that the older religious outlook (the 
Old Covenant) was of no further value. Unlike the Stoic philosophers 
Heraklitos and Kornutos, Melito does not seek to defend either the 
piety or the knowledge of the ancients. 33 Further, he is utterly un¬ 
interested in philosophical, metaphysical, or even ethical speculation. 

Melito seeks mainly to show how the Christ event was prefigured 
in the events of the Old Testament, and while the Stoic effort to find 
its own philosophy in the ancient texts seems similar to Melito’s ef¬ 
forts, the homily’s emphasis on the future prefigured in the past is 
unmatched in Stoic allegory. And while Melito’s faulty etymology of 
the word “Pascha” seems to reflect a common Stoic device, a much 
greater difference between the two is seen in that, unlike Melito who 
begins with the literal meaning, Stoic allegory had an “indifference 
to the actual meaning of the writer and a habit of reading by the 
light of the reader’s own fancies. ... 5,34 

These considerations suggest that Stoic allegory was not the model 
used in the Paschal Homily . A key in determining that model is 


3l R. M. Grant, “Melito of Sardis on Baptism,” Vigilae Christiannae 4 
(1950) 36. 

32 Eduard Zeller, The Stoic , Epicureans , and Sceptics (London, 1870), 
pp. 335-36; cf. also Edwin Hatch, The Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages 
Upon the Christian Church (London, 1892), pp. 58-61. 

33 Hanson, Allegory , pp. 56-58. 

^Hatch, Influence , pp. 55-57. 
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suggested by H. A. Wolfson’s description of the kinds of types used 
in Rabbinic literature. These types are seen as “attempts] to find 
in scriptural texts predictions of future events already known to the 
interpreter to have taken place in biblical or post-biblical times.” 35 
This is precisely what is done in Melito’s homily, and it can be traced 
not to Hellenistic or Stoic allegory, but to what Hanson calls Jewish 
allegory. 36 He specifically locates this tendency in Rabbinic and par¬ 
ticularly Qumran exegesis, both of which saw situations in the scrip¬ 
ture as fulfilled in present or immediately past events. Especially was 
this true as both these modes of interpretation were influenced by 
a Messianic expectation. 37 

All of this typologizing in no way questions the historical nature 
of the recorded event or the literal meaning of the text (i.e. that the 
event happened as literally recorded), and seems to describe what 
Melito is doing in the Paschal Homily . If this be so, the model 
for his hermeneutic has perhaps been discovered in Palestinian exe¬ 
gesis. 

In addressing the first issue, we have perhaps also solved the sec¬ 
ond problem of whether Melito indeed uses allegory at all. Of course 
the issue of definition inevitably arises with such a discussion. While 
Hanson’s definitions of allegory and typology have elsewhere been 
found too restrictive, they may safely be utilized as a measuring rod 
for what Melito does in the homily. 38 One has suggested that Han¬ 
son sees as typological only those interpretations which relate real 
historical events or persons to other real historical events or per¬ 
sons. 39 If Melito’s homily meets this very limited definition of typo¬ 
logy, it can also meet other more general definitions, such as that 
set forth by Danielou in his book, From Shadows to Reality . Melito 
does indeed meet Hanson’s definition, particularly insofar as it high¬ 
lights a “similar situation” between the passion of Christ and the 


35 H. A. Wolfson, The Philosophy of the Church Fathers. Faith , Trinity , 
Incarnation , 3rd ed. (Cambridge, 1970), 1, p. 27. 

36 Hanson , Allegory, pp. 11-36. 

37 Ibid. p. 125. 

38 Fred A. Grissom, “A Critique of Hanson’s and Danielou’s Use of the 
Terms ‘Typology’ and ‘Allegory’ in their Descriptions of Origen’s Exegesis,” 
(unpublished seminar paper, Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 1975), 
pp. 6-7. 

39 Ibid. 
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Passover of Exodus 12. 40 The “similar situation 1 ’ is that just as the 
Hebrews were in bondage and were liberated by the sacrifices of the 
paschal lambs, believers in Jesus were redeemed from spiritual bond¬ 
age by the sacrifice of the True Paschal Lamb. Thus, rather than 
being patterned after Stoic allegory, the Paschal Homily uses a typo¬ 
logy which originates within Jewish interpretation. 

The exegetical principles underlying Melito’s typological her¬ 
meneutic are most clearly set forth in two sections of the Paschal 
Homily: PH 35-45 and 57-58. The cornerstone of Melito’s hermeneutic 
is PH 35: 

Words and deeds, dearly beloved, are meaningless if they are 
separated from their symbol and prefigure. Everything said and 
everything done participates in this prefiguring — words in their 
parable, and deed in their prefiguration; and so, just as deeds 
are indicated by their prototype, so words are illuminated by 
parable. 

Here Melito suggests that all truly important events or words have 
prefigurations in the past. Present deeds have prototypical deeds in 
the past; words (i.e. speech events) have symbols in the past. This 
idea is carried on in PH 57, which says that “a coming event derives 
credence from its distant prefiguration.” The implication is that a 
prefiguration in the past is indispensable for a present event which 
has been deemed important — an important event of the present must 
have been prefigured in the past. Thus, this principle legitimizes 
Melito’s search for a prefiguration of the Passion. 

From this point of departure, Melito in PH 36-38 sets forth an 
analogy of the sculptor’s model. A sculptor uses a model in which 
the future work of art is outlined. The loftier future work emerges 
out of the perishable model. But when the sculpture itself emerges, 
the model has outlived its usefulness. 41 “Everything has its proper 


'“Hanson, Allegory, p. 7. It is perhaps a further weakness of Hanson’s 
definitions that while he sharply distinguishes between allegory and typo¬ 
logy, he acknowledges that typology is utilized as a form of Jewish alle- 
gory. 

4l Bonner, Homily, p. 108, notes that this figure of the sculptor’s model 
is also utilized by Origen in his Homily on Leviticus 10:1 . Origen’s use makes 
a similar application to Judaism’s outworn institutions, and indicated part 
of Melito’s influence. 
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time: the model has its time, the object has its season” (PH 38). 
Further, the model is precious before the reality, but afterward, it 
is found wanting. Thus, in PH 39-45, Melito applies this analogy: The 
people of Israel and the Law served as models for the present real¬ 
ity. Israel pointed toward the salvation and truth of the Lord, and 
was the outline of the Church. The Law proclaimed the Gospel’s 
teachings and has been fulfilled in the Church (PH 39-40). But like 
the sculptor’s model, the figures of Israel and the Law are useless 
in comparison with the coming of the Gospel. “The Law was termi¬ 
nated when the Gospel came to light, and the people (of Israel) lost 
its identity when the Church took its place. And the figure was abol¬ 
ished when the Lord became manifest” (PH 43). Melito concludes 
this section with a peroration which announces that all things Jewish 
have been, in the light of the Gospel, overshadowed and rendered 
valueless. 

Melito is ambivalent toward Judaism. From his lengthy section, 
“The crime of Israel,” he may be considered a rabid anti-Semite. 42 
But at the same time, as a Quarto-deciman, he finds himself clinging 
to at least part of Judaism. His hermeneutic allows him to straddle 
this fence: The typological emphasis helps him keep part of his Jew¬ 
ishness, while his analogy of the sculptor’s model enables him to 
relativize severely the claims of Judaism. We will now turn to his situa¬ 
tion in Sardis in order to attempt to determine how his context helped 
formulate his hermeneutic. 

Contextual Influences of Melito 9 s Hermeneutic 

Christianity probably arrived in Sardis through the ministry of 
Jewish-Christian teachers. Paul may have visited Sardis, as he did 
establish churches in other cities of Asia Minor. By the beginning 
of the second century, there were many Christians in the area. 43 The 
letter to the church at Sardis in Revelation 3.1 gives us all the infor¬ 
mation about the church available until the time of Melito. The am¬ 
bivalence of Melito toward the Jews seems to have been common to 
the area, for the author of Revelation has a very Jewish type of Chris¬ 
tianity, despite calling orthodox Judaism a “synagogue of Satan” 


42 Cf. Eric Werner, “Melito of Sardis: First Poet of Deicide,” Hebrew 
Union College Annual 37 (1966) 191-210. 

^Robert L. Wilken, “Melito, the Jewish Community at Sardis, and the 
Sacrifice of Isaac,” Theological Studies 37 (1976) 55-57. 
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(Revelation S.9).” 44 Part of this is perhaps due to the fact that many 
of the Christians there were converts from Judaism. 

A more likely explanation is likely to be found, however, in the 
size and power of the Jewish community in Sardis. In 1962 George 
M. A. Hanfmann led a Harvard and Cornell Universities expedition 
to Sardis. The excavation uncovered the largest and richest synagogue 
ever discovered anywhere in the ancient world. Obviously, it must 
have been a very powerful Jewish community which owned such a 
synagogue. Inscriptions in the synagogue reveal that some members 
were city councillors, jewelers, or goldsmiths. 45 The impression is 
that here is a powerful, prestigious Jewish community which was rich 
and influential enough to own this magnificent structure. Kraabel 
rightly suggests that perhaps certain families had accumulated power 
and status and were responding negatively to what they saw as a Chris¬ 
tian threat. 46 

Kraabel suggests that Melito’s Apology to Marcus Aurelius may 
have created conflict with the city’s Jewish population. The Apology 
is known to have advocated imperial support of Christianity. As this 
would have negatively affected the Jews’ privileged position with the 
State, this Jewish-Christian conflict was a likely result. While this is 
a plausible hypothesis, it contains some problems. First, there is no 
certainty that Melito’s Apology was written before the Paschal Homily . 
But further, Eusebios’ quotation from the Apology indicates that a 
persecution was already going on at the time the Apology was writ¬ 
ten. Melito states that this persecution was being instigated by cer¬ 
tain “shameless informers and lovers of other men’s goods taking 
advantage of the ordinances” 47 If these “lovers of other men’s 
goods” were powerful Jews who were using their influence with the 
State against the Christians, one can more adequately explain the 
degree of animosity toward the Jews exhibited in the homily. Indeed, 
this hostility is seen in that the largest section of the Paschal Homily 
(PH 72-100) recounts Israel’s ignorance, her crime against Jesus, and 
her eternal punishment. The Jews are called “Criminal Israel” and 


^Sherman E. Johnson, “Christianity in Sardis,” Early Christian Origins , 
ed. Allen Wikgren (Chicago, 1961), p. 83. 

^D. G. Mitten, “A New Look at Ancient Sardis,” The Biblical Archaeo¬ 
logist 29 (1966) 64-65. 

^Kraabel, “Melito,” p. 84. 

47 tf.£. 4.26.5. 
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“Ungrateful Israel.” She is vilified for feasting while Christ was 
tormented; she is accused of an “unprecedented murder in the midst 
of Jerusalem.” Finally, because Israel “destroyed the Lord,” she lies 
as a corpse “prostrate” and “pulverized.” Thus, the persecution men¬ 
tioned in Melito’s Apology, along with a possible Judaizing tendency 
in Asia Minor around A.D. 170, 48 is the likely explanation for the 
severity of Melito’s anti-Jewish attack in the Paschal Homily . 

It is this anti-Jewish sentiment which best explains Melito’s strong 
emphasis on the termination of Israel as the People of God. It may 
have also provided him a pretext for developing his sculptor’s model 
analogy as a hermeneutical principle for writing Israel out of salva¬ 
tion history. In addition, the competition with Judaism in Sardis, par¬ 
ticularly if there was a Judaizing tendency at the time, would have 
been a strong impetus for a bishop’s speaking to his people’s needs 
by developing an elaborate Christian typology from the Old Testa¬ 
ment. As Robert Wilken suggests, for a new religion without legitimiz¬ 
ing marks in the Graeco-Roman world, it was essential for the Chris¬ 
tians to show their own continuity with Jewish writings by interpret¬ 
ing the Jewish Bible in accordance with Christian beliefs. 49 Assum¬ 
ing that the annual paschal celebration might have rolled around while 
these were still live issues, the stage would have been perfectly set 
for Melito the bishop to write a sermon intending to achieve all these 
purposes. 

Conclusion: A Summary 

In this paper, my purpose has been to show how contextual in¬ 
fluences helped formulate the hermeneutic of Melito’s Paschal Homily . 
One cannot be very sanguine that he has hypothesized correctly when 
dealing with a personage about whom so little is known. Nevertheless, 
we have reached the following conclusions: This study has approached 
this homily as an early example of Christian preaching, patterned 
after a Jewish Passover Haggadah. In searching out the provenance 
of Melito’s hermeneutic, three streams have converged to create an 
impression of his context. First, Melito’s church was experiencing 
some type of persecution which he believed to have been instigated 
by the powerful Jewish community in Sardis. This engendered within 
him a considerable degree of enmity toward the Jews, a great deal of 


^Lebreton and Zeiller, History, p. 721 and Johnson, Christianity, p. 85. 
49 Wilken, Melito, p. 68. 
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which surfaces through the homily. It also gave him reason to develop 
his sculptor’s model analogy, which makes up a formidable part of 
his hermeneutic. Secondly, competition with the synagogue and a 
Judaizing tendency in the area led him to develop his elaborate typo¬ 
logy in an attempt to explain how Christianity is contained in and 
goes beyond the Old Testament. Finally, his Quartodeciman beliefs 
led him to focus on the Passover traditions as the most appropriate 
place to develop his typology. This was perhaps eventuated when his 
calendar called upon him to prepare a paschal, i.e. Easter, sermon. 
Hence, the Paschal Homily is the result of three strong influences 
from Melito’s context in Sardis. This is not to ignore the fact that 
the rich fund of Christian tradition may have held the precedent for 
all three elements of the bishop’s thought — anti-Semitism, typological 
interpretation in general, and paschal interpretation in particular. 
But it is to say that it is also likely that Melito’s situation in life was 
at least partly responsible for his hermeneutic. 
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New Martyrs of the Turkish Yoke. Transl. Leonidas J. Papadopoulos, 
Georgia Lizardos, et al. Seattle: St. Nectarios Press 1985. Illustrated. 
Pp. 389. Paper. 

This new book, handsomely printed and bound, is a tremendous 
gift to non-Greek-reading Orthodox Christians in the West. For four 
hundred years the Greek Orthodox Church suffered under the tyran¬ 
nical rule of the Ottoman Empire, beset by trials and tribulations 
which the West is only now beginning to understand fully with the 
advent of Islamic political power in the contemporary world. Though 
other Orthodox Churches suffered under the Turkish yoke, even non- 
Greek Orthodox Christians are unfamiliar with the devastation that 
the Ottoman Empire meant for the Orthodox Church of Greece, for 
Greek culture, and for the Byzantine ethos. A tragedy of unspeakable 
proportions, the domination of Orthodox Greece by Islam is something 
which all of us should carefully study and understand. The present 
book engenders such understanding. 

As a student of history, it has long annoyed me that Western 
historians, not to mention Greek scholars who fear to admit what a 
toll the Turkish yoke took on the Greek people, often present the 
barbaric occupation of Greece by the Turks as something benevolent, 
emphasizing the tolerance of the Ottoman rulers. In fact, the Ottoman 
rulers were capricious, deadly, brutal, violent, and all too seldom 
civilized, as evidenced by the multitude of Greeks who gave their 
blood for their faith in the face of Islamic intolerance — some nine¬ 
ty of whom are depicted in this superb volume. Their blood casts 
the same doubt that recent, competent historical scholarship does 
on the notion that the Turkish yoke was light for the Greek people. 
(And in all of this let no one think that I am reticent to acknowledge 
those Ottoman rulers who were, in fact, benevolent and civilized. I 
simply wish to see such instances placed in perspective. They repre¬ 
sent the best of what might have been, but very seldom was.) 

In his moving introduction to the New Martyrs of the Turkish Yoke , 
the Rev. Anthony B. Gavalas echoes the folk myth among Greek people 
that the Orthodox faith flourished under the Ottoman rulers. This, 
too, like the myth of a benevolent rule over the subjugated Greeks, 
does not represent the facts. When Saint Kosmas Aitolos, the great 
eighteenth century spiritual Father and missionary, went out among 
his fellow Greeks, he found them appallingly ignorant of their own 
faith. The Turkish rule had, in fact, hit at the very core of Greek 
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society and the Orthodox Church. That he enlightened these people 
who were forced into darkness is one of his great fears. That the mar¬ 
tyrs presented in this book confessed their faith so boldly in such 
circumstances is indeed a witness to the strength of the Faith even 
under the worst conditions. These martyrs, rather than representing 
a vibrant faith among the people, gave their blood to preserve that 
faith by renewing what the dark forces of a barbarian empire had 
so assiduously tried to diminish and extinguish. 

There are no more than just a few problems in syntax in these 
translations. The main translators, Mr. Papadopoulos and Ms. Lizar- 
dos, have over the years, quietly and without fanfare, produced some 
excellent and vibrant translations of hagiographic texts. Their ex¬ 
pertise shows everywhere in the book, especially in the use of pious, 
reverent words, rather than the noisy “interpretations” that now too 
often pass as “translations” of the lives of the Saints. 

I am, finally, pleased that a good, solid text of the lives of the 
Greek martyrs under Turkish rule exists in English, since a great deal 
of apocryphal nonsense, usually in the form of folk stories and im¬ 
aginative fables, passes around in the Church here in the West, real¬ 
ly clouding the image of the Turkish yoke that one might form from 
a reading of these lives alone. 

This reading is mandatory for all Orthodox believers, certainly 
enlightening for Orthodox in the West and for non-Greek Orthodox, 
and fascinating, I am sure, for the Western Christian reader. I only 
hope that it might be supplemented very soon with a book about some 
other Greek martyrs who deserve to be made known to an English- 
reading audience: the martyrs of the Greek “civil war” (victims of 
the Greek Communist insurrection). These martyrs were brutally 
slaughtered by a more modern invader, in the form of an anti-Orthodox 
ideology, and their story needs to be told. Mr. Papadopoulos and Ms. 
Lizardos are very much capable of undertaking such a task. I hope 
that they will do so. 


Bishop Chrysostomos 
Etna, California 
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Novella 89 of Leo the Wise on Marriage: 

An Insight into its Theoretical and Practical Impact 
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NOVELLA 89 ISSUED BY EMPEROR LEO VI THE WISE (886-912) 
states that henceforth priestly blessing is the only way for entering 
legally into marriage. 1 Considered from the viewpoint of written 
legal history, this statement constitutes a landmark within the frame¬ 
work of a protracted evolution. From this time onwards, both canon 
law and civil legislation take for granted the validity of this stipulation. 

Novella 89 provides a good example of a phenomenon affecting 
the whole system of Roman law in the Byzantine East. Step by step, 
customs are embedded in written law. So, novella 89 gives legal sanc¬ 
tion to an already widespread practice. By that time, however, some 
foundational principles underlying the classical jurisprudence on mar¬ 
riage were no longer understood. Thus, with respect to marital bond 
formation, Leo VI considers the lack of mandatory formalities in the 
past as a mark of carelessness. 2 

For various reasons, the ancient Church did not try to elaborate 
a specific doctrine about marital bond formation. Dealing with this 
topic would lie beyond the scope of the present paper. Suffice it to 
say that this attitude has theoretical and practical causes. Church 


Paper presented to the Seventeenth International Byzantine Congress, 
Washington, D.C., 1986. 

1 P. Noailles-A. Dain, Les Novelles de Leon VI le sage (Paris, 1944), 
pp. 294-97. 

2 Ibid., p. 295. 
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authorities did not question the fact that marriage was concluded 
in accordance with civil laws and local customs (Volksrechte). Needless 
to say that pagan rites sometimes associated with weddings were not 
tolerated by the Church. However, some customs initially perceived 
as objectionable were later reinterpreted in a Christian perspective. 
This happens, for example, with the use of crowns. 3 

The establishment of Orthodox Christianity as the religion of the 
Empire did not bring about alterations in state legislation with respect 
to marital bond formation. On this issue, the “Corpus Juris Civilis” 
of Emperor Justinian reflects with minor adjustments the views of 
classical Roman jurisprudence. It is noteworthy that during Late An¬ 
tiquity and the early Middle Ages Christian ideas on marriage did 
not easily creep into the field of substantive law. 

Classical Roman law conceives marriage as a fact sustained by 
the will of the parties to be married to one another (“maritalis affec- 
tio”). The parties, of course, must comply with specific requirements 
in order to be legally capable of being married. The “matrimonium 
iustum” presupposes that the partners have the “jus conubii.” This 
right belonged exclusively to Roman citizens. The “Constitutio An- 
toniniana” issued ca. A.D. 212 bestowed Roman citizenship upon 
the bulk of the free inhabitants of the Empire. 4 In the perspective 
of Roman law, social ceremonies and the “Deductio uxoris in domum 
mariti” do not produce legal effects. At best, they provide a presump¬ 
tive evidence about the intention of the partners). 

In the East, the ideas on marital bond formation, conveyed by 
Roman law, had a limited impact. According to the views which were 
widely spread among the Easterners, marriage comes into being by 
subsequent steps. 5 Each of them are necessarily accompanied by 
rites of passage. In this process, the consent of the partners does not 
come into prominence. Settled in a Christian context, this concep¬ 
tion tended to give a new significance to sacred blessing: a legitimate 
marriage does imply a religious solemnization. Nevertheless, it took 


3 Saint John Chrysostom, in Epist. I ad Tim. Horn. 9, 2, PG 62.64B. 

4 About that constitution, Bernard S. Jackson states: “One effect was that 
the personal law of those who fell within its terms became Roman law, in¬ 
stead of their native local law,” Jewish and Christian Self-Definition (Phila¬ 
delphia, 1981), 2, p. 165. 

s Barry Nicholas, An Introduction to Roman Law (Oxford, 1969), pp. 
80-90. 
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a long time for this viewpoint to obtain official recognition. On the 
other hand, and for good reasons, church authorities were reluctant 
to endorse without qualification the aforementioned popular theory. 
The Church considered marriage as an institution relevant to natural 
law and falling under the category of the realities of “this world.” 6 
This, of course, does not mean that the Church regarded marriage 
of the faithful with indifference. Church concerns used to bear mainly 
on ethical issues. Furthermore, some kinds of unions were considered 
as objectionable. Infringing church law entailed “ epitimia ” — the 
severity of which were in direct ratio to the deviation from ecclesiastical 
standards. 7 

Up to the second half of the fourth century, the presence of bishops 
or priests at wedding festivities used to be an exceptional favor. From 
that time onward, in some places, involvement of the clergy became 
customary. 8 To be sure, initially, such an involvement was only con¬ 
ceivable for marriage fully complying with the highest ecclesiastical 
standard. At all events the blessing bestowed upon the bride and bride¬ 
groom was not intended to fulfill a condition of validity. Thus, for 
a long time, church authorities did not favor the doctrine linking valid¬ 
ity with sacred blessing lest it should blur the distinction between 
two categories of marriage: unions fully approved by the Church and 
those considered simply as permissible. The Synod in Trullo (691) 
issued several canons dealing with matrimonial matters. It is note¬ 
worthy that there is no allusion to religious solemnization of weddings. 
This can hardly be regarded as a fortuitous omission. 

In the first half of the eighth century, civil law takes a step for¬ 
ward. The Ecloga , presumably published in 741, recognizing the valid¬ 
ity of marriage concluded “£v feKK^oiq . . . 6i* ebXoyiac,” 9 How¬ 
ever, this is only an alternative for members of the lower class, unable 
to comply with regular procedure. In spite of its limited purpose, this 
stipulation ought to be noted because the lawgiver intended to adapt 
Justinian’s law to customs actually observed by the inhabitants of 


6 Jean Dauvillier, Les temps apostoliques (Paris, 1970), pp. 373-81. 

7 See, for example, Saint Basil, canons 35 and 75. 

8 Korbinian Ritzer, Formen , Riten und religidses Brauchtum der Ehe- 
schliesserung in den christlichen Kirchen des ersten Jahrtausends (Miinster- 
Westf., 1962), pp. 76-77. 

9 1, paragraph 8, J. Zepos and P. Zepos, Jus Graecoromanum (Athens, 
1931), 2, p. 23. 
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the Empire. 10 Taking account of this fact, one can infer that in the 
first half of the eighth century, a universal consensus on the neces¬ 
sity of sacred blessing had not yet been reached. However, this idea 
was gaining ground. Otherwise, one cannot understand why Emperor 
Constantine VI was so anxious to secure such a blessing for his scan¬ 
dalous remarriage in 795. 11 During the sixties of the ninth century, 
the Greek missionaries in Bulgaria insisted on sacred blessing as essen¬ 
tial for being legitimately married. The Roman Curia sharply criticized 
this tenet. 12 Interestingly enough, in his encyclical denouncing the 
errors of the Latin missionaries in Bulgaria, Patriarch Photios does 
not mention this point. This encyclical was issued in 867. Presumably, 
the patriarch was unwilling to argue for a doctrine which, at that 
time, had not been officially endorsed by civil legislation nor canon 
law. 

Lately, scholarly investigation has led to the reconsideration of 
several issues with regard to legislation published by Emperors Basil I 
(867-886) and Leo VI (886-912). 13 The Eisagoge, up until now mis¬ 
takenly called Epanagoge, was actually published towards the very 
end of the reign of Basil I, i.e., ca. 885/86. Recent investigation also 
makes a point clear: the assumption that this work was never officially 
promulgated does not bear up under critical scrutiny. Especially with 
respect to matrimonial law, the Eisagoge relies on the Ecloga. None¬ 
theless, there is a significant alteration: ecclesiastical wedding becomes 
now the first option. Albeit cited, marriage by written contract (8ia 
aop(io^aioi)) is presumably considered as an alternative for people 
who cannot get canonically married according to the rites of the 
Church. 14 

Determining exactly when novella 89 was issued meets insuperable 
obstacles. Assigning a precise date would imply that we can solve 
the problem of editorial process. Textual evidence demonstrates that 
the novellae are closely interrelated. 15 Even if they were first issued 


10 Hans Julius Wolff, Roman Law , An Historical Introduction (Norman, 
1951), pp. 181-82. 
u Ritzer, p. 102, n. 405. 

12 Responsa ad Bulgaros, M. G. H., Ep. 6.2, 568-600. 

13 Sp. N. Troyanos, Oi ntjyec; zoo 0v£avzivov SiKatov (Athens-Komotine, 
1986), pp. 93-124. 

14 16, paragraph 1, Zepos and Zepos, p. 274. 

15 Noailles-Dain, pp. viii-xiii. 
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separately, shortly thereafter, they were published as a collection. At 
all events, they antecede the promulgation of the Procheiros Nomos. 
Thus, the novellae were published before 907. 

Taking into account the evolution of Byzantine law, establishing 
the religious form of marriage as a mandatory rule can hardly be 
labeled an unexpected innovation. Actually, the lawgiver regards this 
stipulation as putting an end to an abnormal situation. Thereby, he 
intends to underscore the distinction between lawful marriage and 
other types of cohabitation, which are devoid of legal effects. 16 

To what extent does novella 89 affect the consensual theory? One 
ought to avoid a simplistic answer. On the other hand, Byzantine jurists 
and canonists repeatedly emphasize the significance of consent and 
they state that the lack of consent renders a marriage null and 
void. 17 On the other hand in medieval Byzantine legislation and 
jurisprudence, consent is regarded more as a prerequisite than the 
main factor in the process of marital bond formation. For example, 
this outlook underlies Balsamon’s commentaries on canons 26 and 38 
of Saint Basil. 18 It is noteworthy that Balsamon does not commit an 
anachronism. He is aware of the fact that this situation results from 
the law issued by Emperor Leo VI. At any rate, Byzantine canonists 
did not perceive a dilemma, viz. consent versus priestly blessing. 19 
In fact, during the late Middle Ages, Byzantine jurisprudence on 
marital bond formation intertwines concepts drawn from Roman law 
and Eastern views. To be sure, those basic elements have been partly 

16 Ibid., p. 297. Cf. novella 91, pp. 298-301. The wording of this novella 
suggests that the lawgiver is not conversant with the Roman concept of “ Con- 
cub inatus.” The Nomocanon in 14 Titles states: “A concubine is a woman 
who cohabits legally (vopipax;) with a man, without being married,” 13, 5, 
Rhalles and Potles. 1, p. 308. 

17 Towards the end of the Byzantine Epoch, Constantine Harmenopoulos 
reaffirms this principle in his Upoxeipot; vdpoQ fj 'E£dfhpXo<;, 4, paragraph 
3, ed. K. G. Pitsakes (Athens, 1971), 4, p. 227. 

18 Rhalles and Potles, 4, pp. 160 and 183. 

19 Ritzer asserts that Symeon of Thessalonike attributes no constitutive ef¬ 
fect to sacred blessing in marital bond formation, p. 111. Ritzer follows the 
opinion previously expressed by Martin Jugie, Theologia dogmat. Christ . 
Orient. (Paris, 1930), 3, p. 448. Symeon’s passage cited by those authors 
(PG 155.509D) could be interpreted in such a way. However, this interpreta¬ 
tion hardly fits in with the general approach of Symeon. Furthermore, 
nothing in the immediate context of the citation suggests that Symeon in¬ 
tends to deal with such a question. 
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reinterpreted under the influence of Christian ideas. In this frame¬ 
work, mutual consent is expressed by the betrothal rites. The minimum 
age for regular betrothal is fourteen for men and twelve for 
women. 20 Betrothal is considered as part and parcel of marital bond 
formation. Therefore, it entails canonical and legal consequences. 21 
Needless to say that Byzantine jurists and canonists did not elaborate 
a sophisticated doctrine of “intention” involving psychological factors. 

In contrast with the verbosity of the preamble and conclusions 
of the novella, the rule itself is tersely formulated: “ ... we order 
that marriage be confirmed by the evidence of a sacred blessing (“tt| 
IxapTOpiq rnq iepa<; stiXoyiac; fcppmaOai”). Therefore, if those who 
want to get married do not comply with that procedure, from its in¬ 
ception, this union shall not be considered as marriage and such a 
cohabitation will not produce legal effects.” 22 The actual 
significance of this statement should be correctly interpreted. Emperor 
Leo VI did not intend to alter dramatically matrimonial law. The stipu¬ 
lation does not apply to those who, because of their social status, are 
prevented from being legally married. Novellae 100 and 101 prove 
clearly this fact. 23 However, establishing the sacred blessing as the 
sole form of marriage tended to underline the abnormal situation 
of the faithful who were prevented from being legitimately married 
only because of their social status. Sooner or later, this issue had to 
be addressed, though the problem was not solved prior to the end 
of the eleventh century. In 1095 Emperor Alexios I bestowed upon 
slaves the right of getting lawfully married. The imperial decree 
(SidTaypa) is based on theological considerations: for all humankind, 
there is one Lord, one faith, one baptism. 24 It is noteworthy that 
thereafter official documents issued by the church authority equate 
marital unions without priestly blessing with fornication (ftopveia ). 25 

One cannot infer from novella 89 that thenceforth matrimonial 
matters fell within the exclusive competency of the Church. Actually, 


20 Novellae 74 and 109 of Emperor Leo VI, pp. 262-65 and 354-57. 

21 Jos Zhishman, Das Eherecht der orientalischen Kirche (Vienna, 1864), 
pp. 137-56. 

22 Noailles-Dain, Les Novelles , p. 297, my translation. 

23 Ibid. pp. 328-35. 

24 Novellae 35 and 35B (A.D. 1095), Zepos and Zepos, 1, pp. 341-44 and 
344-46. On theological considerations, p. 343. 

25 See M. Jugie, Theologia , p. 456, n. 2. 
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during the subsequent centuries, both emperors and patriarchs con¬ 
tribute to the elaboration of matrimonial law. However, from the tenth 
century onward, imperial decisions on marriage either are made by 
request of church authorities or merely confirm patriarchal and 
synodal pronouncements. 26 Moreover, since sacred blessing is re¬ 
quired for betrothal 27 and marriage, the Church’s involvement con¬ 
stitutes a decisive factor. 

Undoubtedly, novella 89 provided a legal basis for effectively im¬ 
plementing church regulations on marriage. Balsamon’s commentary 
on canon 38 of Saint Basil exemplifies my assertion. Saint Basil states: 
“Maidens who without the consent of their father run after men are 
guilty of fornication. But if the parents can be brought to acquiescence, 
the matter seems to be susceptible of healing. However, they are not 
to be immediately restored to communion; they shall be under penance 
for three years.” Balsamon observes that now this canon is no longer 
relevant since there is no valid marriage without sacred celebration 
(tepo^oyia). This solemnization takes place when the time of penance 
has come to an end. 28 

To what extent has novella 89 affected the liturgical practice of the 
Byzantine Church? One cannot give a definite answer. At any rate, 
the promulgation of this law does not constitute a watershed. First, 
one should keep in mind that novella 89 does not deal with technical¬ 
ities of ecclesiastical ritual. The lawgiver refers only “tf| papTUpiq 
rfj<; tspaq sO^yiaq.” This is even less explicit than the previous state¬ 
ment of the Eisagoge , which mentions two alternatives for ecclesiastical 
marriage, through blessing or crowning (“me 8i s euXoyiac; eiie 5i it 
GTetpavcopaxoc;”). 29 Yet, given the specific purpose of novella 89, 
this difference has not to be regarded as significant. Neither before 
the promulgation of the law nor after was crowning considered as 
a necessary condition for validity. To be sure, in the mind of the public 
at that time, crowning was closely associated with legitimate mar¬ 
riage. So, in spite of the unbending opposition of the rigorists, the 
custom tended to spread. 30 In the Procheiros Nomos , published 


26 The “Prostagma” issued by Emperor Manuel I in April, 1166 provides 
a typical example of such procedure, Zepos and Zepos, 1, pp. 408-10. 
27 Novella 74 of Leo VI, pp. 262-65. 

28 Rhalles and Potles, 4, pp. 182-84. See especially p. 183. 
^“Epanogoge” 16, 1, Zepos and Zepos, 2, p. 274. 

^Ritzer, pp. 101-03. 
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shortly after the novella, the lawgiver specifies that crowning is not 
to be clandestinely performed. 31 This phrasing suggests that the 
crowning is a regular part of the marriage ceremony. However, crown¬ 
ing never achieved that canonical status. In fact, it is probably an 
indirect effect of novella 89. Although church authorities did not suc¬ 
ceed in their attempt to enforce entirely the standard of canonical 
strictness, (&Kp((}eia), at least they were able to eliminate excessive 
laxity. 32 Church authorities did not object to the stipulation of 
novella 89. Yet they accepted the law on their own terms. So, this 
led to the elaboration of rituals utilized for second marriage. In 
manuscript tradition, such a ritual is first attested in the twenties 
of the eleventh century. However, it reflects the practice of the Con- 
stantinopolitan Church during the tenth century. 33 

The implementation of novella 89 did not encounter obstacles in 
the Byzantine Empire. This can be inferred from the fact that later 
on it was not necessary to issue laws reaffirming its validity. In the 
Procheiros Nomos published shortly after the novellae, the stipula¬ 
tion bearing on sacred blessing is not restated. This easy acceptance 
of the religious form of marriage can be understood in the light of 
two intertwined factors: (1) by that time, in their overwhelming ma¬ 
jority, the inhabitants of the Empire were Orthodox Christians and 
therefore bound by the rules of canon law; (2) church authorities were 
potent enough to enforce those rules. This fact is exemplified by the 
final solution given to the problem of Emperor Leo’s tetragamy. 

Associating closely wedding with sacred blessing led sometimes 
to a misrepresentation of church discipline during the first centuries. 
For example, canon 7 of Neocaesarea states that a priest ought not 
to be present at the nuptial banquet (“pR ecmdcOai”) of persons 
contracting a second marriage. When this rule was enacted (ca. 
314-319) a religious ceremony for second marriage was not conceivable. 
Thus, the presence of a priest at the banquet seemed to be illogical. 
When the Church accepted the sacred blessing for second marriage 
the rationale of the canon issued by the Synod of Neocaesarea ceased 
to be perceived. Paraphrasing the text of the canon, Aristenos states 


31 4, 27, Zepos and Zepos, 2, p. 128. 

32 Actually, after the enactment of the “Tome of Union” in 920 (Grumel, 
Regestes , 669), the Church’s standpoint on marriage was never again 
challenged. 

33 Ritzer, p. 138. 
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that the priest who blesses the marriage of a digamist (“eOXoyrioaQ 
x6v Siyapov”) must abstain from being present at the banquet. 34 
Niketas of Heraclea sets forth the same interpretation. 35 

Beyond the territorial limits of the Empire, even among Orthodox 
peoples, the law on ecclesiastical marriage was not so easily imple¬ 
mented. In Russia, according to the testimony of Metropolitan John II 
of Kiev (1080-1085), only the princes and boyars used to comply with 
the rule. 38 His attempt to enforce the law did not meet with success. 
Actually, in that country, the practice of “common law marriage” 
lasted until the end of the seventeenth century. 37 In Iberia (Georgia) 
one can infer from an incidental remark of Balsamon that toward 
the end of the twelfth century, many Orthodox did not observe the 
law. 38 The “Zakonnik” published by Tsar Stephen Dushan in 1349 
strongly emphasizes the necessity of sacred blessing. 39 This suggests 
that until then, the rule had not been strictly applied in Serbian lands. 

With regard to medieval Bulgaria, there is a lack of direct evidence. 
Nevertheless, one can advance a very plausible hypothesis. In spite 
of recurrent conflicts with the Empire, strong cultural and religious 
influences from Byzantium molded the life of that country. Further¬ 
more, from 1018 to 1185, Bulgaria was a part of the Byzantine Em¬ 
pire. During that period, the law on ecclesiastical marriage was un¬ 
doubtedly enforced and, in all probability, the recovery of in¬ 
dependence did not affect this situation. 40 


34 Rhalles and Potles, 3, p. 82. 

35 Ibid., 5, p. 441. 

^Answers, 30, ed. V. N. Beneshevich, Sbornik pamiatnikov po istorii 
Tserkovnago Prava (Petrograd, 1915), pp. 119-20. 

37 A. S. Pavlov, Kurs Tserkovnago Prava (Sergieva Lavra, 1902), pp. 368-70. 

^This can be inferred from an incidental remark formulated by Balsamon 
in his commentary on canon 72 of the Synod of Trullo, Rhalles and Potles, 
2. 2, p. 473. 

39 Zhishman, pp. 154-55. 

^D. Obolensky states: “Bulgarian medieval sources are notoriously scarce. 
It is virtually certain, however, that from 1018 to 1185 the lands between 
the lower Danube, the Adriatic and the Black Sea, annexed to the Empire 
by Basil II, were administered by East Roman law.” The Byzantine Com¬ 
monwealth (Crestwood, 1982), p. 408. In the archbishopric of Ohrid, Byzan¬ 
tine law remained always normative. With respect to matrimonial matters, 
see J. Snegarov, Istoria na Ohridskata Archiepiskopiya (Sofia, 1924), 1, 
pp. 306-07. 
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After the Turkish conquest of the territories which had once been 
the Eastern half of the Roman Empire, matrimonial matters fell within 
the exclusive competency of religious authorities. 41 So, as in the 
past, Orthodox Christians had to comply with the nomocanonical rules 
for legally entering into marriage. 


41 “The patriarchal courts had full jurisdiction over all affairs concerning 
the Orthodox which had a religious connotation, that is, marriage, divorce, 
the guardianship of minors, and testaments and successions,” Steven Run- 
ciman, The Great Church in Captivity (Cambridge, 1968), p. 171. 
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The photographs in this book are a treasure in themselves. Every 
reader will be delighted in them. The book is handsome, durably 
bound in paper, and carefully printed. My copy, a much appreciated 
copy from the author himself, is something which I shall cherish. I 
heartily recommend this book to every Orthodox Christian with a 
reasonable knowledge of Greek. I look forward to an English edition 
of the book, which should give English-speaking Orthodox (and others) 
in the West a charming glance into the Orthodox world of no less 
a traditionalist than the man who almost single-handedly restored 
Byzantine iconography to our churches in this century: the blessed 
and ever-memorable Photios Kontoglou. The great and growing debt 
that we owe to Professor Cavarnos is substantially increased by his 
writing of this remarkable book. 


Bishop Chrysostomos of Oreoi 
Center for Traditionalist Orthodox Studies 


On the Divine Liturgy: Orthodox Homilies, Volume 2. By Augoustinos 
N. Kantiotes. Trans. Asterios Gerostergios. Belmont, MA: Institute 
for Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies. Pp. 282 + Index. 

One expects work of the highest quality from the Institute for 
Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies, which has supplied Orthodox 
and non-Orthodox readers with some of the most important little 
volumes of material in Orthodox studies available in the English 
language. Likewise, Father Asterios Gerostergios has provided an 
English-reading audience with a number of superb scholarly books. 
And from Metropolitan Augoustinos of Fiorina, an important tradi¬ 
tionalist Orthodox thinker and spiritual guide, one would await nothing 
but wise and trenchant spiritual direction. It is no surprise, then, that 
this second volume of Father Gerostergios’ excellent translation of 
Metropolitan Augoustinos’ beautiful discourses on the Divine Liturgy 
should live up to the reputation of other materials from the Institute 
for Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies. 

The first volume of these commentaries on the Divine Liturgy, 
also beautifully printed and bound, contained a few typographical 
errors which are generally absent from the present volume. Not ab¬ 
sent are the same practical, inspiring and readable patristic obser¬ 
vations about the Liturgy and the life of the divine Mysteries that 
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adorned the first volume in this collection. As my comments on the 
flyleaf of the present volume regarding Volume 1 note. Metropolitan 
Augoustinos’ commentaries capture “the essence of the Church’s 
teaching on the mystical celebration of the life-giving eucharistic ser¬ 
vice.” This observation is amply justified by the excellent materials 
presented in this second volume. 

These essays by the author are so rich that one is hard-pressed 
to make any specific observations about them. To do so is to take away 
from a magnificent mosaic of spiritual wisdom and concentrate on 
one golden element. As precious and as beautiful as that element may 
be, it does not reach up to the overall spiritual Gestalt presented by 
Metropolitan Augoustinos’ work taken in toto — and this whole must 
include a careful reading of both Volume 1 and 2, since the volumes 
do not stand alone; they are integrated one with the other. Nonetheless, 
with specific regard to Volume 2, I would draw the reader’s atten¬ 
tion to a number of unique and compelling observations. Firstly, His 
Eminence’s comments about the existence of God, the limitations 
of the human intellect in grasping the nature of God, and the universal 
human search for God are deeply moving and express in simple 
language something of the Orthodox understanding of the profoun- 
dity of God (see pp. 124 ff). Father Gerostergios has done a beautiful 
job in rendering this beautiful Greek exposition in an eloquent English 
style. Secondly, Metropolitan Augoustinos provides insight into two 
aspects of liturgical worship that are widely misunderstood by many 
contemporary Orthodox thinkers: holy Communion itself (esp. pp. 
256-66) and the significance of the liturgical period which follows the 
Communion of the Faithful (esp. pp. 279-82). In few places have I 
seen such a clear combination of theory and pastoral sensitivity in 
explicating the nature of our liturgical encounter with Christ. 

I was delighted to see an excellent index for this volume. As I 
have noted, the essays are so rich in material that an index is 
quintessential in using the book for reference purposes. Fortunately, 
Father Gerostergios also provides us with a “Translator’s Foreword” 
that gives one a synopsis of the life and works of Metropolitan 
Augoustinos, who, while very well-known in Greece, is not always so 
familiar a figure to Greek-Americans and non-Greek Orthodox in 
America. A preface by the Brotherhood of the Cross very nicely sum¬ 
marizes the importance of Metropolitan Augoustinos’ words on the 
Divine Liturgy and should be read with attention before undertak¬ 
ing the reading of His Eminence’s words themselves. 
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I can offer no criticism of these two beautiful volumes, for none 
is warranted. Were this not the case, I would be hesitant to make 
even the slightest critical remarks, since I can only rejoice that the 
kind of pastoral wisdom contained in a collection like this is available 
in English. We owe a great debt of gratitude to the Institute for Byzan¬ 
tine and Modern Greek Studies, its founder and President, Professor 
Constantine Cavarnos, and the translator, the Rev. Dr. Asterios 
Gerostergios, for the foresight and effort that have gone into the pub¬ 
lication of these two volumes. I recommend this second volume to 
those who have drunk from the fountain of the first; and to any who 
have not tasted of the sweet water of these beautiful books, I recom¬ 
mend them as living water to a spiritually hungry soul. 

Bishop Chrysostomos of Oreoi 
Center for Traditionalist Orthodox Studies 


G.O.T.R. 32 (87) 

The Church: A Bibliography, By Avery Dulles and Patrick Granfield. 
Wilmington: Michael Glazier, Inc., 1985. Pp. 166. $7.95, paper; $15.00, 
cloth. 

We welcome the publication of the present bibliography on eccle- 
siology which aims to assist professional theologians, priests, semi¬ 
narians, and interested lay people in their study of the theology of 
the Church and to help them expand the theological and ecumenical 
dimensions of the Church. The bibliography includes titles in Eng¬ 
lish and other European languages published through 1984. It is di¬ 
vided into fifty-one sections and includes a complete index that helps 
the user through cross references. 

The authors are well-known Roman Catholic scholars who set forth 
this list of important works which is helpful for greater understand¬ 
ing of the theology of the Church in all its dimensions. Included are 
titles intended for Roman Catholic readers focusing on the nature 
and mission of the Church but the list is helpful to others as well. 
It also includes a section of on twentieth-century Orthodox and Prot¬ 
estant ecclesiology. Section eighteen lists works on Orthodox eccle- 
siology by contemporary prominent scholars. Though we are grate¬ 
ful to the authors for their generous gesture to include Orthodox 
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INTRODUCTION 

THIS SHORT TREATISE ON THE INSCRIPTION OR HEADING TO PSALM SIX 
(“For the End, a Psalm of David, Among the Hymns for the Eighth,” 
Eic; to tzXo <; ev unvote; fmep xfj<; oySoiK, \\faX\xbq xq> Aau'8) 1 has for 
its subject the eschatological nature of the Christian life. For the Church 
Fathers in general, the symbol of the eighth day is preeminent. 2 As 
Jean Danielou points out, 3 the seven days of the week, a figure of 
time, are followed by the eighth day, a symbol of eternity. It is Basil 
the Great, the brother of Gregory of Nyssa, who gives the clearest ex¬ 
pression to the Christian interpretation of the week (On the Holy Spirit , 
chap. 27) by relating to it the Church’s liturgical life. For him, the 
Lord’s day or day of resurrection is the dpxfj principle of the new life 
and is called “one day,” not the “first day.” 4 


♦A note regarding the text. On the Sixth Psalm , Concerning the Octave: 
Within the text are located the letters “M” and “J.” “M” refers to Migne’s 
edition, PG 44; “J” refers to the critical text done under Werner Jaeger’s 
direction and continued after his death (Leiden, 1962), vol. 5. James 
McDonough s.j. has arranged the critical text for this volume. 
lr rhis inscription is also prefixed in Psalm Eleven. 

2 For eight brief excepts from some Fathers of the Church regarding the 
octave, see last note(*) below. 

3 The Bible and the Liturgy (Notre Dame, 1956) p. 262. 

4 The Hebrew text for Gen. 1.5 is yom ‘ echad , “day one.” This phrase, 
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Why does scripture say ‘one day’ and not the ‘first day’? . . . 
God, who made the nature of time, measured it out and deter¬ 
mined it by intervals of days. He ordered the week to revolve 
from period to period upon itself, to count the movement of time, 
forming the week of one day revolving seven times upon itself; 
a proper circle begins and ends with itself. Such is also the 
character of eternity, to revolve upon itself and to end nowhere. 
If then the beginning of time is called ‘one day’ rather than the 
‘first day,’ it is because Scripture wishes to establish its relation¬ 
ship with eternity. 

If this day beginning the week is “one,” it indicates that the week, 
returning on itself, forms a unity. In this definition we see time governed 
by the seven day period, a theme reminiscent of Pythagoras. Such a 
seven day week represents a closed cycle constantly turning in on itself; 
it lacks beginning or end, and is therefore a symbol of eternity. It is 
this Hellenistic notion of time which Basil and the other two Cappado¬ 
cians modified in light of biblical and Christian revelation. 

As for Gregory the Theologian, he sees the eighth day as the oc¬ 
tave of Easter when all creation, both spiritual and material, will be 
fully restored to their primal unity. 

This is what the divine Solomon wishes to symbolize when he 
commands a part, seven to some, that is, this life; and to others, 
eight, or the future life. He is speaking here of good works and 
of the restoration (dftOKaxdcrraaiQ) of the next life. The great 
David seems to sing of this day in the psalms on the octave. [On 
the New Lord’s Day, PG 36.612C-13A] 

It is interesting that Gregory the Theologian mentions d7tOKorcdGTa- 
oiq (the restoration of all things in Christ), a theme dear to his friend, 
the bishop of Nyssa. Although the latter Gregory does not include 
the term d7tOK(XTdoTaai(; in his treatise dealing with Psalm Six, 
its meaning does pervade this short work which forms a kind of ap¬ 
pendix to his lenghthy work, On the Inscriptions of the Psalms . A 
passage from this treatise implying anoKCiiT&oTaoic, runs as follows: 


instead of the conventional “first day,” suggests something more than a 
natural day consisting of sunrise, sunset and night; rather, it injects a mystical 
connotation of time to this first day and to the succeding days. 
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Everyone who exercises diligence with regard to virtue has in 
mind the future life. Its beginning is called the “eighth,” for 
it follows this perceptible time when the number seven is dissolved. 
Therefore, the inscription Tor the eighth’ advises us not to set 
our minds on this present age, but to look to the eighth . . . The 
present time of the seventh number which is subject to measure¬ 
ment will remain; the eighth will succeed it, the full day of the 
age to come” [J.83-84]. 

Despite the absence of aTiOKaidaiaoK;, its meaning as related to 
the eighth day is certainly clear. Later on in this same treatise, we 
have this word mentioned in connection with evil: “If a troublesome, 
insubstantial root briefly sprouts up, it will pass away and disappear 
in the restoration (&7tOKaTdoT(xci<;) of all things to the good” [J. 155]. 

As Jean Danielou shows, 5 Gregory of Nyssa takes up the theme 
of the ogdoad from his friend, Gregory the Theologian, and develops 
it philosophically and mystically. As a philosopher, the former Gregory 
is concerned with the mystery of time, and as a Christian mystic, he 
desires the presence of Christ as the fulfillment of the eighth day. Note 
how his mature work, the Commentary on the Song of Songs, eloquently 
closes with reference to our oneness with Christ and each other: 

Everyone is drawn to desire what they bless and praise, so the 
daughters praise the Dove (Holy Spirit) and desire by all means 
to become doves. And the fact that they praise the Dove shows 
their zeal to attain what they praise until all become one. All will 
look to the same goal, and every evil will be destroyed. God will 
be all in all, and all persons will be united together in fellowship 
of the God, Christ Jesus, our Lord [J. 469]. 

We find traces of Platonic influence in Gregory’s description of the 
octave in such expressions as “no longer subject to numerical succes¬ 
sion” [J. 189, 1.21-22], “the flux of the world’s movement” [J. 189, 
1.5-6], and “without argumentation or diminution” [J. 188, 1.25], Such 
reference to stability versus instability pertains not so much to biological 
existence as to spiritual reality. This contrast does in fact lie at the 
heart of Gregory’s commentary on Psalm Six where he systematically 


5 The Bible and the Liturgy, p. 270. 
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analyzes each of this psalm’s ten verses [J. 191-93]. Such exegesis suc¬ 
ceeds Gregory’s majestic description of the octave “enfolding all things 
in its own brilliant power” [J. 189, 1.27]. We can thus see what con¬ 
cern the bishop of Nyssa had for the necessity of repentance (peT&voia) 
for sin since he devotes the bulk of his little treatise to this theme: “In 
order that the benefit of conversion might remain forever and that a 
person no longer need it, the psalmist prays for his enemies’ conver¬ 
sion” [J. 192, 1.18-21]. The separation of a sinner from the Church’s 
life and return to God is effected through tears. Here we may compare 
On the Sixth Psalm with another treatise by Gregory, On Perfection: 

How can you implore mercy for correcting transgressions? How 
can you placate God? Psalm Six says, ‘I have labored with my 
groanings and I shall wash my bed from sin with the water of 
my tears.’ Why are these things so? Because ... in my wrath 
my eye is troubled and I have become old and subject to decay 
[J. 191-92, 1.26/1.2), On the Sixth Psalm. 

Every law of the Apostle and observance of the Gospel becomes 
our norm to receive Christ’s holy body with a pure conscience; 
if anyone has a blemish due to sin, he cleanses it by the water 
of tears [J. 192, On Perfection ]. 

As Reinhard Hiibner points out, 6 Gregory stresses the pedagogical 
worth of disgrace as a means to return to virtue. The sacrament of 
repentance, 7 a theme mentioned in the second half of the treatise, 
is related to the eschatological fulfilment of creation and is effected 
by one’s own free will. Gregory of Nyssa relates this to the symbol 
of the eighth day: 


6 Die Enheit des Leibes Christi bei Gregor von Nyssa (Leiden, 1974), pp. 
180-83. 

7 For Gregory, the beginning of philosophy is not curiosity as it is for the 
Greeks, but despair. Despair casts out the world’s eternal return on itself 
and makes one rely in God through faith. Cf. Danielou’s Platonisme et 
Theologie Mystique (Paris, 1944), p. 139. Gregory’s Song Commentary says 
that this despair has a positive connotation: “When the bride says, ‘the 
guards struck me,’ she boasts about her further advancement to one high. 
If she says this upon being wounded, the divine rod has penetrated deep 
within . . . The divine rod or Spirit is a contorting staff whose blows effect 
healing and whose fruit consists of those other good things listed by Paul, 
especially temperance” [J. 365-66]. 
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The inheritance of the octave is kept for persons worthy of it. 
This psalm (six) distributes God’s just judgment to each person 
according to his worthiness . . . One’s own free will (7rpoaipeai<;) 
effects punishment and chastisement through repentance and by 
making public any hidden sin” [J. 190, 1.4-191,1.5-8]. 

We clearly see the emphasis Gregory places upon free will 
grounded not in a universal, impersonal reality but in an attrac¬ 
tive, personal response to God’s gift of the eighth day. 8 

Notice the optimistic, if not enthusiastic tone of Gregory’s 
treatise which begins with perhaps his most original insight, our 
progress 9 “from strength to strength” through “noble ascents” 
[J. 187, 1.3-4]. Gregory naturally has in mind the goal of these 
ascents, the eighth day (of rest) which strips away “this earthly 
life.” Such is “our hope of glory” (f| zkn iq xfjg 56£ti<;) [J. 193, 
1.20], a phrase occuring at the treatise’s end which continues 
the same upbeat note on which it began. 

Just as God rested on the seventh day (‘the seventh day is the 
end of creation and encompasses within itself the time coexten¬ 
sive with the creation of this world’ [J. 188, 1.20-22,] after he 
had created the world, so the world, having completed its course, 
will rest in God on the eighth and final day. Although you would 
expect Gregory to quote from the Book of Revelation with regard 
to this eighth day in his short treatise, he certainly must have 
had in mind the new Jerusalem of St. John’s vision. In his eager 
expectation of the Lord’s Day, Gregory does not disparage time 


8 Earlier the treatise spoke of the number eight’s spiritual content 
with respect to Rom 7.14 (“the law is spiritual,” J. 188,1.2). As Mariette 
Canevet has remarked (Gregoire de Nysse et L’ Hermeneutique Bibli- 
que (Paris, 1983), p. 187), this contrast between flesh and spirit is fre¬ 
quently cited by Gregory. He often uses Rom 7.23 (“another law at 
war with the law of my mind”). For example, refer to the Song Com¬ 
mentary, Second Homily [J.57]. Here one’s free will, rcpoaipeoK;, exer¬ 
cise itself in the struggle against sin. 

9 The theme of eternal progress emphasizes that for each attainment 
of the realization of God, new horizons continually open out. Gregory’s 
favorite word for this advancement is ^TC^Kiaan; as mentioned in the 
opening words of On the sixth Psalm: “Thus he who always stretches 
forward (asi £p7tpoo0ev ^71 skt8ivom,svo(;) will never cease his good as¬ 
cent through lofty thoughts.” For a fuller explanation of 87i8KTaci<;, 
cf. Platonisme, p. 309-26. 
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nor hold it in contempt. However, as a Christian influenced by 
Platonism, he insists on the vanity of earthly and temporal things; 
those persons whom he addresses in the exegetical part of the treatise 
dealing with Psalm Six proper consider such temporal things as they 
are in appearance, while their true summons consists in looking beyond 
them to “transcendent reality” (xcov fmepKeipevcov) [J. 187, 1.10]. 
By necessity, we as human beings must establish a foothold in time 
and prudently use it if we wish to meet the eighth day of eternity. 
Gregory claims that time “was determined with creation, for its nature 
is circumscribed in the week of days” [J. 188, 1.28], Thus the week 
of seven days falls back on itself, thereby forming a circle. Such a 
measure of time’s totality exists until “things endowed with motion” 
[J. 189, 1.5] cease and are supplanted by the octave. 

Gregory corrects the Greek notion of matter’s indefinate existence 
in time by presenting time as a way or ordered sequence. The term 
to express this concept is &k oXooGia, a necessary succession and pro¬ 
cess of events in time. It is applied both in the natural and super¬ 
natural orders. 10 Gregory brings out another related aspect of <xko- 
XouGia in his much larger treatise, On the Inscription of the Psalms , 
with respect to the order of a given text, in this case, the one- 
hundred and fifty psalms: “The divine book of the psalms wonder¬ 
fully shows us the way (to blessedness) by a systematic, natural order 
(8ia xivoc; xexviKqq xs Kai (pooiKfjc; aKoXovQiaq) showing the various 
means for man to attain blessedness” [J.26]. Note too how aKO^ou- 
Gia as sequence is carried over to his small work on Psalm Six: 
“ . . . and (Psalm Six’s) important role in the order (dKoXouGia) of 
the psalter” [J. 187, 1.12-13]. We thus have the temporal aspect of 
aKoXouGia implied in the sequential order of the psalter, namely, 
the role played in it by Psalm Six. 

Time, as von Balthasar points out, 11 is the unfolding of the parts 


10 Cf. L’ Etre et le Temps chez Gregoire de Nysse by Jean Danielou, (Lei¬ 
den, 1970), p. 30. 

n “D’ une part, une sorte d’ etalement des parties d’ un etre, une distens- 
tion de ses membres (Tiapdoxaoiq); de V autre, cet espacement est aussi 
un movement, un ecoulement et par la une tension. Cette apparente con¬ 
tradiction se traduit dans V ordre de la connaissance par le dechirement 
de la conscience en memoire du passe (Note the emphasis Gregory places 
on “memory of evil deeds,” J. 190, 1.18-19) et prevision du futur (“hope 
of glory,” J.193, 1.20). Presence et Pensee (Paris, 1943), p. 5. 
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of a created being, a distention of its members, or in the words of 
the treatise, a “flux (|?><x65r|<;) of the world’s movement” [J. 189, 1.6]. 
One of Gregory’s chief contributions to the Christian interpretation 
of time has been to make its cycle (refer to the seven days’ cycle of 
time above) a symbol of finitude, not eternity: having arrived at its 
end or totality [J. 189, 1.2-3], time attains the goal of its self-enclosed 
existence and expires, rather, is fulfilled. Here the restless poverty 
of the soul as depicted by Plotinos is put to rest in the glory of the 
Christian resurrection or the eighth day. Thus for this eighth and 
final age which bears to the seven others the same relationship as 
the Gospel to the Law or as Sunday does to the Sabbath, Gregory 
of Nyssa ascribes “another sun” to rise and continually enlighten 
all things in its brilliant glory. 


’Eight excepts from the Fathers: 

Irenaios, Against Heresies, PG 7.645B 

The economy of the ark at the deluge, in which eight persons among 
Noah’s relatives were saved, indicates the salvific Ogdoad. Similarly, 
David was the eighth child among his brothers. The circumcision oc- 
cured on the eighth day, for it manifests the circumcision of the Ogdoad 
on high. The scriptures, when pointing to the number eight for our 
belief, have in mind the mystery of the Ogdoad. 

Origen, Homilies on Exodus, PG 12.346C 

The sixth day represents life here below: ‘God made the world in six 
days’ [cf. Gen 1.31]. During this sixth day one must gather and put 
in reserve provisions sufficient for the (seventh) day to come. If you 
amass during this time treasures of justice, mercy, and pity, they will 
serve as nourishment in the age to come . . . But if one gathers good 
works, they will live for the next day. (This ‘next day’ is the Sabbath 
represented by the Ogdoad). 

Eusebios of Caesarea, Commentary on the Psalms, PG 23.120A 

The octave is the day of Christ the Lord’s salvific resurrection on which 
we believe occurs the purgation of all sins. It is also symbolic of an 
infant’s circumcision by which the soul is purged through regenera¬ 
tion by being begotten by God. This day is better than the seventh 
because on it the Law is dissolved. 

Athanasios, Treatise on the Psalms, PG 27.75D 

What is the octave? It is the day of the Lord’s resurrection on which 
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we receive the fruit of our labors. Indeed our enemies have been turned 
back with shame and confusion. This psalm (six) sings of that blessed 
time of repentance made for sin. 

Didymos, Treatise on the Psalms , PG 39.1173D-76A 

Psalm six contains a more divine sense in its verses. It sings about the 
end, because (these verses) are the most perfect contemplation on the 
octave. The person is circumcised spiritually by God, for it is not car¬ 
nal. Circumcision is perfected in the octave because it is extolled above 
the six days in which the world was made and attains the seventh day, 
the true, holy, and delightful Sabbath. Since perfect beatitude cannot 
be obtained through created things, we must assume a transcendent 
state, the octave. 

Basil the Great, The Hexaemeron , PG 29.52 A 

The day of the Lord is without evening, without succession, and without 
end. It is not unknown to scripture, and it is the day that the Psalmist 
calls the eighth because it is outside this time of weeks. Thus whether 
you call it day, or whether you call it eternity, you express the same idea. 

Gregory the Theologian, On Pentecost , PG 36.432B 

For the number seven, multiplied by itself, produces fifty minus one 
day, and we add this by taking it as the world to come: it is at once 
the first and the eighth, or rather one and indestructible. And indeed 
we must there cease the Sabbath-keeping of our souls, so that one part 
of seven may be given to some, of eight to others, as certain men who 
have come before us have explained. 

John Chrysostom, On Compunction , PG 47.415D-16A 

What is the octave? It is that great and glorious day of the Lord, a 
bright furnace at whose sight the Virtues tremble and which manifests 
the hastening of the King. The octave calls him, declaring him to be 
a change of condition and a renewal of the future live. For the present 
life is none other than seven days which commences from the first day 
and is perfected in the seventh day. 
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On the Sixth Psalm, Concerning the Octave 

by 

St. Gregory of Nyssa 


1. [J. 187 & M. 608] Those persons who are advancing from strength 
to strength according to the prophet’s blessing [Ps 83 83.6-8] and who 
dispose their hearts for these noble ascents, whenever they apprehend 
some good thought, they are led to a loftier understanding which yields 
for the soul an ascent on high. Thus he who always stretches forward 
[Phil 3.13]) will never cease his good ascent through lofty thoughts 
to be ever guided to comprehend transcendent reality. I have men¬ 
tioned these things to you, brothers, who turn your attention to the 
sixth psalm and its important role in the order of the psalter: after 
the inheritance, 1 the psalm pertaining to the octave is offered to us. 
Indeed, you are not ignorant of the symbol of the octave which does 
not concur with those opinions held by the Jews. With respect to the 
unbecoming members of our bodies, they degrade the nobility of the 
mystery of the octave, the law of circumcision and [M. 609] purifi¬ 
cation following childbirth; they claim that the number [J. 188] eight 
signifies these things. However, we learn from the great Paul that 
the Law is spiritual [Rom 7.14], provided that the observance keep 
this number eight and prescribe circumcision for male children and 
a sacrifice of purification for females. We neither reject the Law nor 
accept it blindly, knowing that true circumcision administered by a 
stone knife occurs on the eighth day. You indeed know that the stone 
knife which severs impurity is Christ [1 Cor 10.4], the true Word [of 
God] and that it brings to an end the sordid flow of this life’s actions 
once our human existence has been changed into a more divine state. 

2. To clarify these matters, I will now set forth their meaning. The 
time of this life in the first constitution of creation is fulfilled in one 
week consisting of seven days. The creation of beings began on the 
first day, and the completion of creation terminated on the seventh 
day. Scripture says that the first beings were created on one day [Gen 
1.5] and on the second day the second beings were created, and so 


^his refers to the inscription to Psalm Five: “For the end, a psalm of 
David, concerning her that inherites.” 
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forth until the sixth day when all the rest were created. The seventh 
day is the end of creation and encompasses within itself the time coex¬ 
tensive with the creation of this world. Therefore, as no other heaven 
was made except this one, and no parts of the world were added to 
those which were made at the beginning, but creation was established 
in itself while remaining in its dimensions without augmentation or 
diminuition, thus no other time existed except that which was deter¬ 
mined with creation, for the nature of time is circumscribed in the 
week of days. [J. 189] When we measure time with days, beginning 
from the first and closing with the seventh again, we return to the 
first day. We always measure the totality of time through the circle 
of seven days until things endowed with motion pass away and the 
flux of the world’s movement ceases. There will come, as the Apostle 
says [1 Cor 7.31] the things that are no longer tossed about, for they 
suffer neither change not alteration: this creation will always remain 
like itself in succeeding ages. It contains the true circumcision of 
human nature and true purification which will strip away this earthly 
life. Sin is this filth produced in human nature (because ‘In sin my 
mother conceived me” [Ps 50.5]. He [Christ] who purified us from 
sin next cleansed the universe and utterly destroyed from creatures 
everything that is bloody, sordid, and uncircumcised. Thus we ac¬ 
cept the law concerning the octave which cleanses and circumcises 
because once time represented by the number seven comes to a close, 
the octave succeeds it. This day is called the eighth because it follows 
the seventh [M. 612] and is no longer subject to numerical succes¬ 
sion. Another sun makes this day, the true sun which enlightens; since 
this sun enlightens once and for all, as the Apostle says [2 Cor 4.4], 
sunset no longer hides it, but it enfolds all things in its own brilliant 
power. This light continuously makes light for those persons worthy 
of it and even makes other suns out of everyone who shares in it [J. 
190]. As the Gospel says, “The just will shine like the sun” [Mt 13.43] 
3. In the previous psalm [five] the inheritance of the octave is kept 
for persons worthy of it. This psalm distributes God’s just judgment 
to each person according to his worthiness, and the prophet [David] 
rightly includes repentance by mentioning the octave. For whose con¬ 
science is not at once troubled and gripped by fear and terror when 
mindful of Christ’s fearful judgment and with the knowledge that 
he should change for the better? But when he considers the rigor 
of judgment which involves detailed questioning, in expectation of 
a dreadful outcome, he is terrified, not knowing the outcome of his 
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judgment. Therefore, his eyes are riveted on a fearful punishment: 
Gehenna, dark fire, the undying worm of conscience [Mt 8.12] which 
constantly makes the soul moan through shame and renews its pains 
by the memory of evil deeds. Now the suppliant beseeches God, pray¬ 
ing that he may not be subject to his wrath at the cross-examination, 
nor suffer chastisement for offenses through God’s anger. For judg¬ 
ment is considered to be the effect of wrath and anger with regard 
to persons condemned to a fierce chastisement of that dreadful punish¬ 
ment. Now psalm [six] represents by words of grief and pain the wrath 
and fury attributed to the punishment of wicked persons. It says [J. 
191] I do not expect from [God’s] wrath any reproach concerning 
my hidden sins by means of fearful stripes: rather, I anticipate anguish 
from my own confession. For the grief resulting from the wounds of 
stripes manifests hidden iniquities; one’s own free will effects punish¬ 
ment and chastisement through repentance and by making public 
any hidden sin. 

4. When Psalm Six says, “Rebuke me not in your wrath nor 
chastise me in your anger” [vs. 1], the psalmist seeks refuge in mer¬ 
cy: not so much with regard to [man’s] free choice, but with respect 
to the weakness of human nature, the cause of evil. Although I was 
born in evil, I am healed by [God’s] mercy. Weakness causes me pain. 
What is this weakness? My bones are shaken and health has vanish¬ 
ed from them. [Psalm Six] says that [M. 613] sound thoughts steady 
the soul: “Heal me, Lord, because my bones are troubled” [vs. 2]. 
The symbolism of these words is explained in relation to those which 
follow: “My soul is exceedingly troubled” [vs. 3]. Why are you slow 
to cure me, Lord? How long will you withold mercy? Do you not see 
the fleetness of human life? Remove the constraint to which our life 
is subject by converting my soul so that when death overtakes us, 
we can still be healed. No longer will a person whose sickness stems 
from evil and who can be healed by the memory of God suffer death 
because his confession belongs on earth, not in hell. 

5. Then we hear words such as, How can you implore mercy from 
correcting transgressions? How can you placate God? Psalm Six says, 
“I have labored with my groaning and I shall wash my bed from sin 
with the water of my tears” [vs. 6] Why are these things so? Because 
the psalm claims that in wrath my [J. 192] eye is troubled and I have 
become old and subject to decay because the wrath of my enemies 
towards my soul has brought about this decay. If wrath alone causes 
such fear for an offender, then how much greater will be the hope 
of salvation for those in despair who not only recognize the pains 
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from wrath in their own lives but those caused by passion, greed, 
delusion, ambition, jealousy, and the entire swarm of human evils? 
With respect to these various enemies, Psalm Six says, “Depart from 
me, all you who work iniquity” [vs. 8]. It later shows the good hope 
offered to us from conversion. Right away the psalm speaks of con¬ 
version to God and comes to perceive God’s good will for a person. 
It proclaims his grace and announces his bounty by saying. “The 
Lord has heard the voice of my petition; the Lord has accepted my 
prayer” [vs. 9]. 

In order that the benefit of conversion might remain forever and 
that a person no longer need it, the psalmist prays for his enemies’ 
conversion once they have been castigated through shame. For the 
person who puts his hands to evil is shamed; by training, he no longer 
is familiar with evil and will refrain from similar future temptations. 
Such is the fruit of a good ascent. The fourth psalm makes a distinc¬ 
tion between the immaterial and bodily, fleshly good; the fifth psalm, 
[J. 193], prays for the inheritance of this good; the sixth psalm men¬ 
tions the octave, the time for this inheritance; the eight psalm sets 
before one’s eyes the fearful judgment which warns us sinners to shun 
by repentance more calamitous results. Then the repentance duly of¬ 
fered to God proclaims [M. 616] a benefit for us: “The Lord has 
listened to my voice with tears when I turned to him” [vs. 9]. Once 
this has come about, and that this benefit may abide for the future, 
the prophet [David] beseeches [God] to destroy through shame hostile 
thoughts. Such lawless, hostile thoughts cannot otherwise be van¬ 
quished unless through shame. A deep gulf is established for those 
persons who have lived in evil, while shame has erected a wall of sin 
in oneself. We therefore say, “Let all my enemies be put to shame 
and sorely troubled” (vs. 10). My enemies are domestic ones and pro¬ 
ceed from my heart to defile a person. By quickly vanquishing them 
with shame, our hope of glory which is free from this shame will receive 
thanks be to God, to whom be glory forever. Amen. 
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Orthodox Monasticism Today: Reflections 


HIEROMONK LAURENCE , 

AS WE BEGIN THIS CONSIDERATION OF THAT LAY MOVEMENT 
known as monasticism, let us invoke the same Holy Spirit whose com¬ 
ing we celebrate Sunday. His grace has gathered us here for this sym¬ 
posium, so let us hope and pray it will deepen within us an aware¬ 
ness of the critical situation confronting the church as the present 
century winds to a close. Let us open our minds and hearts to re¬ 
spond in a positive and enthusiastic way, so that our reflections will 
not languish in the realm of theory and speculation. Let us seek the 
courage and conviction to rise above petty human considerations and 
break out of the paralysis that grips so much of our attitude toward 
church life. Let us truly launch out as did the Apostles and the Fathers 
in their own day. Let us cease invoking them in a one-dimensional, 
cerebral way, but let us make the dynamism of their responses our 
own, thereby bringing some real wisdom and true understanding to 
the subject at hand. For our people, like all peoples of the earth, stand 
on the brink of a new era today. This era signals either new life and 
vitality for our Church or certain demise. It is up to us to respond 
to divine grace and initiate a new surge of growth in faith, spiritual 
life, and understanding not only in ourselves, but in all those others 
with whom we come into contact. 

As a beggar of that same grace, I come before you today, and, 
to paraphrase a remark attributed to Father Thomas Hopko, I would 
like to speak to you not from the ink of this subject but from the 
blood of our experience at New Skete. I am painfully aware of my 
own limitations, among which is the simple fact that I am not a 
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professional theologian in the technical sense in which this is true 
of you. Accordingly, I do not presume to address you from the ink 
of technical theological study. On the other hand, I have lived the 
monastic life in a monastic community setting for almost thirty years. 
That fact enables me, by the grace of God, to be a theologian in the 
sense in which all monastics were historically called theologians. From 
this background, then, I can speak to you from the blood of the ex¬ 
perience of this lifestyle. 

Furthermore, while our communities were actually received into 
Orthodoxy just six and a half years ago, we exist in Cambridge now 
for twenty years. Those who know us intimately can attest to the “ Or¬ 
thodoxy’ * of our life even while we were canonically Uniates. I intro¬ 
duce this aside for two reasons: First, because it will give you a little 
clearer idea of where we are coming from and, second, because many 
Orthodox frequently lack knowledge of the reality of the Unia and 
therefore fail to appreciate the values, insights, and spirituality that 
have been preserved among the Uniates in spite of the vicissitudes of 
their history and the undesirable character of their canonical status. 

Finally, I would like to emphasize a truth that is frequently lost 
in the shuffles of formal papers at such a gathering as this. No mat¬ 
ter how professional and necessary our involvement in theological 
studies, it is the life of Christ in each of us that must be deepened 
at all times. Therefore, whether we speak on the sacraments or trans¬ 
lation, on liturgical life or stewardship, or whether we consider the 
inner life itself from an academic point of view, we must recall that 
this is simply part of the whole of that mystery we call life in the 
Church. Practically, this means that my personal inner life cannot 
be ignored because of academic theological considerations, for the 
final step in that process will be a kind of spiritual materialism, every 
bit as destructive of life as secular materialism. 

I mention this caution, which, by the way, I aim at myself as well, 
because there is the tendency among Orthodox to fail to integrate 
various aspects of church life in one’s own person, especially among 
those of us deeply involved in scholarship and academic pursuits. 
We betray a kind of outlook that would make of the Church some 
sort of gigantic university or corporation, and our particular fields 
the various departments of that huge institutional bureaucracy. Such 
an attitude, regardless of how unintentional, tends to drown us in 
the ink while depriving us of all the vitality that comes only from 
the blood of life! 
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The Angel at the Tomb 

With these somewhat lengthy preliminary remarks, then, I invite 
you to join me in considering a gospel scene we have heard many 
times in the paschal season that has just closed. Let us attend to the 
angel confronting the myrrhbearing women as they neared the tomb 
of the Savior. Recall, if you will, the anxiety of these good women 
as they approached the tomb, and the shock that must have been 
theirs upon being told that they must not seek the living among the 
dead. Understandably, these good ladies did not fully comprehend 
the power of this angelic revelation. They were only of this mind: 
to use the ointments they brought along to anoint, to soothe, and, 
therefore, to preserve, as it were, the lifeless corpse of one they loved 
so much, even if only in death! Thus, they were reacting to the events 
of the last few days rather than seeing them with the eyes of living 
faith! Their hearts, as we know, had still not been changed. 

“Why seek the living among the dead?” 

Are we all not just like those women? Is this not the general pic¬ 
ture of Orthodoxy? The Church herself places this scene before us 
in the paschal services, but we go our merry way, ignoring the message 
of the gospel story. Two thousand years after the resurrection, we — 
clergy and laity alike — day after day make our way to the regions 
of the dead past while the very words of the angel are still ringing 
in our ears: “Why seek the living among the dead?” 

We are forever attempting to preserve what is dead past, thus 
actually ignoring the Living One who beckons to us at every moment 
of life. Yet, it is not only the words of the angel that would awaken 
us. The words of Christ himself to Mary said the same thing: “Do 
not touch me!” Jesus is telling Mary that he cannot be clutched as 
one clutches some thing, a dead object. He is the living one, the very 
source, indeed, of life. On another occasion, too, before he suffered, 
Jesus again made reference to this same idea when he directed us 
to let the dead bury the dead. 

This scene from the gospel clamors for our attention today more 
than ever before. It has implications of life and death for Orthodoxy. 
The angel's words are directed as much to me and to you as to the 
holy women. They are especially directed to us for the simple reason 
that we are teachers in the Church; we must lead others. 

Running after the dead, trying to keep what we love from dis¬ 
appearing into the musty world of corruption and decay, is not char¬ 
acteristic of us Orthodox alone. It is indeed all too human an attitude. 
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Yet exactly because we are Orthodox, we seem peculiarly prone to 
this. Because we do not notice this message, because in fact we are 
proud to have the past that is ours — because of this, we are being 
crippled by the very thing that should give us life. Our preoccupa¬ 
tion with the past is not all good by any means, and it is time we 
consider it from a different point of view. 

What is our exaggerated fascination with the past? We hope be¬ 
yond hope to prevent decay and corruption; we want to guard against 
letting the remains of the dead past fall prey to the inevitable worm 
and moth. Such an attitude betrays the fact that we are ourselves 
lacking in integration. For intellectually we believe and preach a risen, 
living Christ, but this reality fails to touch our hearts, i.e., our entire 
being. In a word, we fail to unite what we know with how we live. 
We fail to come to grips with the truth that life is alive; it is not dead. 
We fail to practice what we preach: a living Lord. 

Is not the angel at the tomb the messenger of the Father? Is it 
not the Father himself who, through Christ, leads us away from death 
to life? The Father is simply trying to awaken us to the reality that 
his Son lives. 

But where is the Living One? Tucked away somewhere in heaven? 
Can we relegate Christ to somewhere? Is he not, as Life incarnate, 
just here before us, on the verge of every moment that is about to 
be? And is that not really what life is all about? Our struggles to be 
in touch with the Ultimate of realities that is God put us in touch 
with Christ himself who calls us, so to speak, to be creative in our 
every moment of continuing life. For when life ceases, it is not simply 
dead life, it is death itself. But our belief is that life is eternal. When 
all is said and done, this is what we imply by saying that we made 
after the image and likeness of God, simply that we are living be¬ 
ings. We have the good fortune of sharing life itself with the Author 
of life. And our faith in the resurrection refers to this, that Jesus has 
conquered death: we shall live forever. 

It would be fascinating to pursue this further now if we had the 
time, for this line of thought can, at first glance, appear very threaten¬ 
ing. At any rate, as Orthodox we have been imbued with such respect 
for the past that we never question our understanding of it for one 
moment. Accordingly, neither do we question our understanding of 
tradition. We cannot really be blamed, then, for feeling uneasy in 
the company of such a consideration as this. Yes, it is indeed no great 
revelation to say that the reason we are so uneasy lies in a fear of 
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heresy. However, we are not trying to be heretics here: we are trying 
to reflect on ways and means of freeing the Church from anything 
that is crippling her work and living experience among people to¬ 
day. We want to do our small part to make the Church what the Lord 
wants her to be. But is that a museum? Let us answer unequivocally: 
It is not! 

Since our exaggerated interpretation of tradition is forever in¬ 
tent on choking us with the past, it therefore frustrates the workings 
of grace. And our curious attempts to interpret and speak about tradi¬ 
tion in a way that will make sense, are simply so much obfuscation. 
Thus, we have become enamored of referring to tradition with the 
capital T or to tradition with the small U But the fact of the matter 
is, we don’t have to use such double-talk. Tradition is either genuine 
or it is nonsense. Genuine tradition is wholesome. It does not reek 
of dead men’s bones. It cuts through human existence with the pun¬ 
gency of true life. It gives life to all who embrace it; it does not suffo¬ 
cate or bury us beneath the dead usages of the past. It has nothing 
to do with the pious platitudes that we so often mouth to our people 
but which, quite honestly, make no sense. It is not lingo, not some 
kind of shoptalk only for those on the in. 

Furthermore, our misunderstanding of authentic tradition is re¬ 
inforced by fear. As we noted, we are perpetually fearful of falling 
into heterodoxy. So, this fear prevents our launching into the unknown 
to really serve the living God, that we might glean some true life for 
ourselves and for our people. Today Orthodoxy is hardly growing, 
in spite of would-be statistics. All we have to do is look around us, 
if we want to know the truth. But what do we do about it? 

It does not seem conceivable that the Fathers could have been 
so paranoid of change. It does not seem that they could have been 
so anxiety-ridden in the face of the challenges of their lives. And while 
dealing with this matter implies pain and fear, we must confront it. 
If we are free enough from the fears of “the old man” and brave 
enough, we can face this truth. But facing it does take personal free¬ 
dom and personal dedication to the truth. Usually we do not even 
dare to reexamine how we look at things, how we understand things, 
much less attempt to re-understand them. We cannot seem to face 
the fact that the past was once the present. That is what makes true 
tradition so powerful, that it is the past that was once now, working 
in the present for the good of this and coming generations. It is this 
that made Orthodoxy grow. 
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But our response has strangled the life out of tradition so that 
it can no longer spearhead new life for this and coming generations. 
On the one hand, we have isolated and embellished the concept of 
tradition and staunchly defended it, probably first and foremost be¬ 
cause of what we see as the West’s betrayal of tradition with a capital 
T. The upshot of this is that we have made tradition a kind of graven 
image. We have, in spite of our Orthodoxy, fallen into idolatry! Thus, 
we worship the traditions of God, rather than the God of tradition. 
It takes no great genius to see that this is why our Church manifests 
so little authentic spiritual life. 

Here, one feels the need of reaffirming the priority and absolute 
character of doctrine. Normally, such an aside would not be necessary. 
But with our paranoia about heterodoxy, we must make it clear that 
this discussion is not about church teaching. We have no difficulties 
with the dogmatics of the Church. Our discussion, it must be recalled, 
deals with the fairy-tale ideas that so many Orthodox play with — 
and we are not excluded from their number! — and with the unhealthy 
and persistent preoccupation with the trappings of the Church and 
her everyday life that trip us up continually. 

Finally, if we would refer once more to the gospel scene we be¬ 
gan with, we will note that the angel had another piece of advice for 
the women: “Do not be afraid!” This, too, is directed at us. And how 
shall we respond to it? Are we to be outdone in courage and open¬ 
ness by those poor, uneducated women? Shall we turn from this dis¬ 
turbing scene and take cover where there is narry a threat or a risk? 
Is our love for Christ and his Church really only sentimentality? 

The Scene Today 

Once we have made tradition a kind of god, it is no great dis¬ 
tance to its natural offspring, nominalism. Nominalism is another term 
for phariseeism and is directly opposed to authenticity. Thus, by sub¬ 
tle moves, we have come full circle to find ourselves once again con¬ 
fronting the dead past. And of course, the very nature of the dead 
past is the absence of life. God is certainly not there. 

Now there are many areas of Orthodox church life wherein this 
attitude can be verified, but the truth of it is most painfully — and 
I repeat: most painfully — clear in Orthodox monasticism in this 
hemisphere. First of all, there is barely any monasticism on these 
shores. Nor does there seem to be any great renaissance in the off¬ 
ing, in spite of the would-be monastics here and there. If and when 
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any monasticism does begin, it is always scarred by clericalism, which 
is offensive and directly contradictory to the authentic monastic 
character. Finally, and with no intent to judge the conscience and 
heart of the people concerned, most of the monasticism we have in 
this part of the world is exactly the kind of idolatry of the past, the 
nominalism and the general reductionism of which we have been 
speaking. Given this, it is not to be wondered at that monasticism 
is really quite an unpopular thing. We have but to notice how so many 
of our hierarchs and clergy disdain the very thought of monastic life 
and how they move quickly to discourage anyone interested in it. This 
latter, by the way, can be amply documented. 

Throughout the Church, whether here or abroad, monastic life 
is imprisoned by nominalism and reductionism not unlike the trap 
than ensnares so much Protestantism through its literalism and fun¬ 
damentalism. The spiritual life encouraged and practiced is itself a 
form of idolatry: the Jesus Prayer is flaunted along with prayer ropes, 
and this is passed off as hesychasm. Monks and nuns are perpetually 
concerned with what they will not eat, what they will wear, and what 
typikon they will follow, but little concern seems to be spent on how 
they will save their souls. Our clothing has long enjoyed a life of its 
own, disproving the age-old dictum that the habit doesn’t make the 
monk. Though we notice that some of those who love to parade in 
monastic garb do not hesitate at times to exchange this garb for the 
most fashionable of street clothes and jewelry to be worn in all kinds 
of non-monastic settings. Others are into all kinds of extreme ascetic 
practices such as a minimum of sleep and nourishment, and these 
extraordinary and stressful conditions bring on halucinatory reac¬ 
tions that we then proceed to label as mystical experiences of God 
and his saints. The whole of life is more and more a matter of exter¬ 
nals and superstitions we are unwilling to part with. 

Obedience, the real essence of monastic vocation and the visible 
sign of dedication, has few friends. Just as people living in the secular 
world in and out of the Church dismiss any kind of obedience out 
of hand, so do monks and nuns run from it; it is as repulsive to them 
as it is unfamiliar. And some even belittle a life of obedience as a 
simple practice of personality cult! Thus, monastics do not wish to 
live in community, for life together implies at least obedience, if not 
love. This shying away from community life means we have a variety 
of would-be monks and nuns wandering about by themselves, living 
as they please, some more responsibly than others, but nonetheless 
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all of them really in obedience to no one. And anyone who wants to 
live this way does so simply by approaching a bishop who will, doubt¬ 
lessly, tonsure anything that walks. Nevertheless, neither the candidate 
nor the hierarch have any experiential knowledge of monastic life. 
It seems we have the impression that any and every celibate is thereby 
a suitable candidate for monastic tonsure. All of this leads naturally 
and easily to scandal, further destroying the already bad reputation 
of monastic life. To top it all, everyone is an expert on monasticism. 

Monastics generally love to play house. It is of no real importance 
to be one’s self, much less to know one’s self as the philosopher ad¬ 
vises. Gone is the understanding that monastic life is not a child’s 
game of trying to see who can outdo whom. There is a craving for 
individual asceticism that can feed personal pride rather than a striv¬ 
ing for the true mysticism that is no less than a struggle to meet real 
life, and, therefore, the truth. Our would-be monastics want all the 
consolations of monasticism without the struggle that goes with a 
genuine attempt to climb the ladder of divine ascent. 

One of the upshots of all this faulty thinking is that monastic pro¬ 
fession is no longer the sacrament that redeems the real world: the 
self, others, all creation. It is rather the canonization of the dead past, 
failing to inspire a movement of freedom and creativity as well as 
resistance to corruption in the church and in society. It celebrates 
a cheap self-righteousness and triumphalism of fantasy over reality, 
the fantasy of unreal day-dreaming about what it was like in old Russia, 
Greece, or God-knows-where. Therefore, monks and nuns are nothing 
more than cheap imitations of the past. This necessarily implies a 
non-relevance to people today and a deep-seated selfishness. It is cer¬ 
tainly not the spirit of self-immolation before God for the good of 
one’s soul and others. So, we dine on the museum leftovers of Russia 
and Greece, of Serbia and Byzantium or Athos, and we pose for poster¬ 
ity wearing the laurels of the desert Fathers to whom we pay lip ser¬ 
vice but no real reverence of understanding and emulation. 

If monasticism was a social step upward in the past, in our coun¬ 
try and in our times it is simply a nonsensism in the minds of most. 
It is in fact an escape from the real world of responsibility, for its 
members are absolutely not about to face themselves or the world 
they live in. They have no interest in authentic personal growth but 
solely in mimicking forms. They manifest no authentic creativity of 
spirit and therefore inspire no one. The beauty of the human face. 
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meaning the infinite possibilities open to human growth — all this 
is buried in favor of an escape from true freedom and individuality 
into the security that comes from conformity. Wholeness is eschewed; 
neurotic preoccupation with the self pursued! 

One final point we can note about Orthodox monasticism today, 
for we cannot give this whole picture the detailed attention it de¬ 
serves, is that of the liturgical life. To what a state of despair the 
Church’s liturgical life is reduced by the sloppy, hasty, and perfunc¬ 
tory manner in which it is celebrated! To be sure, we are very proud 
of not missing one word, all according to that other idol we worship, 
the typikon ; but there is no real concern for the beauty and power 
of the liturgical offices. This abuse of the Opus Dei, the monastic 
work of God, par excellence , is further reflected in the general atti¬ 
tude toward manual labor. Unfortuantely, monks and nuns seem to 
want as little hard work as they want obedience! 

Thus, by failing to maintain an independent economy, the monas- 
ticism of today cannot risk the anger of the hierarchy or clergy or 
people at large by courageously standing up to abuses in the church. 

Our final point is monastic prayer. We will not even enter into 
a critique of monastic prayer; this would be a tome in itself. Suffice 
it here to state simply that how they pray is seen by how they live; 
once again, no authenticity of life. 

Hope for the Future 

The above is so dismal a picture, that I feel impelled to apologize 
for bringing it before you. But it is crucial that we look at it squarely. 
Something must be done about this if there is to be a healthy church 
life, for the latter is dependent on a healthy monastic life. 

If we are to come to a real understanding of what healthy monas¬ 
ticism implies, we must return once more to that gospel passage of 
the angel and the holy women. This scene is especially apropos monas¬ 
tic life for the life of monasticism is exactly the epitome of surging 
toward more abundant life and a genuine creating of new life in every 
moment. What, then, does this imply? 

First, it would seem well to do away with calling monasticism the 
angelic life. That parallel may have had its power in ages gone by, 
but it definitely does not enhance our understanding of monastic life 
today. We neither are angels, nor should we desire to be. To be human 
is what the Lord has made us, and to strive after some kind of resem¬ 
blance to bodiless powers is not a virtue but, in fact, an insult to the 
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wisdom and goodness of the Creator. Enough of angelic life! We have 
our hands full simply living a decent, productive, and fruitful human 
life: And this is the will of God for us. Let us not complicate the issue 
by talk that clouds the truth and brings no light on the subject. 

Monasticism is nothing less than radical self-transformation. It 
is necessarily lived on the level of the deepest realities, far from even 
a hint of nominalism or obsession with forms. True monasticism, and 
not its cheap imitation, is simply true Christianity and therefore, as 
Ecclesiasticus tells us, nothing less than an ordeal. It is a pilgrimage 
that implies a movement into the unknown. It is a life of repentance 
that means the constant willingness to embrace metanoia, i.e., to 
change one’s mind with the purpose of softening the heart, for repen¬ 
tance in Greek means changing the way we look at everything; it does 
not mean some kind of emotional feelings or remorse or regret 
prompted by mistaken notions of guilt. But our fear is forever urg¬ 
ing us to opt for security, to letting ourselves be enslaved to forms 
of a past that is totally artificial because it is our invented pining 
over what the past must have been like. 

It is imperative for our own understanding as well as for those 
to whom we wish to impart true knowledge that we clearly see the 
issues here. There can be no elitism in monasticism, yet, by its very 
professional character, it points out and presents to our consciousness 
the paradigm of the kingdom of Heaven that is for all people every¬ 
where. Monasticism is the very icon of the kingdom, and as such it 
shows us that it is a lay movement par excellence . Even historically, 
it developed more as a protest against clerical corruption in the Church 
than as a mystical and symbolic substitute for the martyrdom that 
was to be no more. Monastic life is the fullness of life in Christ, for 
it is a radical living out of the psalms and especially the gospels, and 
therefore, an experience of what everyone should be. As the martyrs 
were the seed of faith, so should authentic monastic communities and 
their members be the lifeblood of the mystical body of Christ. 

But true life is with people. As we noted above, to invoke the image 
of the bodiless powers frustrates the goal of human life as it was in¬ 
tended by the Creator. Accordingly, authentic monasticism should 
reinforce all that is good in the human condition, for the process of 
theosis cannot be accomplished by despising the humanness of our 
situation. Furthermore, history clearly shows that the anchorites and 
lone-wolf ascetics were not the ideal of searching for God. Their flee¬ 
ing from the human situation reflects not a desirable attitude, but an 
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aberration in the human mind-set. Recent scholarship points out the 
long overlooked truth that the word monachos was never the equivalent 
of the hermit or recluse. Rather, it referred to the celibate who was 
alone by reason of not being married. Furthermore, the same word 
monachos was also employed by translators to express the Hebrew 
word yahid, or exile, and in this context monachos meant that the 
individual had no lasting home in this world. It should be noted once 
and for all that the eremitical life was never an ideal, and usually it 
was not even encouraged, because it was, by its very nature, a real ego¬ 
trip. Whoever would be a monastic had to be ready to give up the 
society of this world with a view to joining the wilderness society made 
over according to the principles of the kingdom of God. This society 
is nothing less than a microcosm of the Church at large; it is a smaller, 
local church in the fullest sense of this term. Thus, monachos refers 
to everyone who takes up the cross of community life for the sake 
of the divine and ultimate community, the kingdom of God. 

We should not forget in speaking of monasticism that Christ him¬ 
self lived among people. Nowhere in the gospels does he indicate that 
we should strive to live by ourselves, apart from the community of 
others. Nor is there any indication anywhere that Jesus considered 
human life something to be frowned upon, something to be ashamed 
of. These less than properly Christian attitudes arise from excessive 
responses to the hedonistic and pleasure seeking tendencies forever 
present in our midst. But the true Christian outlook is not so mani- 
cheistic; rather, it is a persistent attempt, guided by reason, to live 
a wholesome life of balance and moderation in all things. Our human 
condition is hardly a curse; it is a blessing from the Almighty him¬ 
self just as all the rest of creation is. It is so fashionable for us to 
speak of the sacramental quality of all creation, but we don’t want 
to face the sacramentality of the human condition. It is time we gave 
this some serious and honest thought. 

Thus, monastic life that is healthy is one that attempts to cooperate 
harmoniously with the Creator. In our communities in Cambridge, 
for example, we like to speak about monasticism with a human face. 
We do this even in the face of ridicule from some would-be experts, and 
we full well realize that we are inviting associations with the “commu¬ 
nism with a human face” espoused by the Dubcek regime in Czechos¬ 
lovakia. Nevertheless, we feel it imperative that no matter how the 
rigorists protest, life should be one of balance: seeking God must 
always be done in the context of a healthy life. In practice, this allows 
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us to obey the divine mandate that we support and assist each other 
in the development of our potentials before God and man. Such an 
attitude assures us that the individual and the community are enriched 
by this growth, and in turn, the Church at large benefits from this 
creative concern for her members. It follows, furthermore, that each 
individual community should be unique, reflecting the exact differ¬ 
ences of each member and the unique personalities they bring to life 
in community. 

So, too, the personal charism of the founder, or of the superior, 
should help color and enrich the life of all together. Here we note 
that life should come before the typicon, and not vice versa. The local 
typikon should expound upon the life as it is lived by the monastics, 
and not propose enslavement to some perfunctory execution of rules 
and regulations from another time and place. 

Even more important than the need for competence in the superior 
is the role played by the spiritual father in monastic communities. 
Here, too, as Orthodox we pay a lot of lip service to the principle 
of spiritual fatherhood, but there is little real practice of it. Authen¬ 
tic monastic history, whether western or eastern, shows us that 
monastics who are not disciples of a spiritual father are bound to 
slip not only into subtle forms of self-deception but even madness. 
Yet, because we are more the children of our own society than we 
care to admit, unwittingly or not, we downgrade this vital practice 
in favor of modern, individual self-assertion and independence. Again, 
there goes any balance! 

In the light of this, we have to review our knowledge of church 
history. This of necessity includes monastic history and practice — 
although a competent and complete history of this area of Orthodox 
experience has not been written and we therefore have to work with 
some very sketchy information. We have to re-evaluate and come to 
a true appreciation of the role of the spiritual father, for it is the 
personification, if you will, of man’s ongoing struggle with death and 
the powers of death and corruption in individual and church life. 
The person of the spiritual father is the beacon of inspiration and 
direction for all who aspire to more abundant life in Christ. Every¬ 
thing we know about life and Scripture tells us of the principle of 
generation. Everything that is alive and growing within us has its 
source, its genitor, in actual life. This is especially so with the birth, 
growth, and maturation of spiritual life. This is the way authentic, 
living tradition and wisdom is handed from one generation to the 
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next in all its fullness. This implies more than the spiritual counselling, 
guidance, or direction that usually goes by the name of spiritual 
fatherhood. It is the spiritual father’s responsibility to goad monastic 
individuals and communities toward ever greater depth of life and 
spiritual awareness, to do battle with the alienation and idolatry ram¬ 
pant within the disciple. It is his to see to it that the balance of authen¬ 
tic Christian living is never lost either to the individual monk or nun 
or to the monastic community. If he fails at this, if the disciples fail 
to appreciate this, or if this is not present for one reason or another, 
we are left with the death that comes from empty forms and rituals 
of life that characterize a museum. 

The genuine spiritual father tradition must be respected. It seems 
hardly likely that those who have not literally passed through the cruci¬ 
ble of discipleship can ever be spiritual fathers; yet, for the most part 
this is what we have today. The essence of spiritual fatherhood does 
not lie in erudition or professionality. Training in the usual sciences 
of church education as well as those of modern civilization are cer¬ 
tainly desirable, and valuable, and necessary; but beneath this has 
to be found the discerning powers and personal experience that are 
indispensable to this office in the Church. This is par excellence a 
charism, freely dispensed by the Lord himself. Furthermore, ordinary 
human abilities and talents serve to support and expand this ministry 
of grace. 

The spiritual father cannot afford to be himself an idolator of 
the dead past or its forms. Accordingly, spiritual fathers do not in¬ 
vite this role upon themselves; their role is something we find others 
have discovered in them. In turn, however, the spiritual father, by 
his being in touch with reality (especially in his own time and place), 
becomes the embodiment of the tradition in the here-and-now. 

On the practical, everyday level, it is he who leads his disciples, 
and indeed the whole community, to a balanced and healthy life in 
faith and charity. This experience of spiritual father and disciple in 
monasticism is not some kind of sentimental journey. It is an arena 
of human interaction wherein are born the gifts of health and freedom 
and integration of life; in a word, their experience is the practice 
of creative living and the martyrdom of living in the image of the 
Trinity. 

Conclusion 

With these broad and seemingly sweeping strokes, we have tried 
to indicate the alarming situation in which monasticism finds itself. 
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Neither time nor space allow us to expand this general description 
as it truly deserves nor to propose a step by step outline of reform. 
Nevertheless, there seems to be enough material here to provide am¬ 
ple food for thought as well as action if we would but take to heart 
the message of the angel at the tomb. 
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Paths and Means to Holiness. By Constantine Cavarnos. Trans, 
and ed. Bishop Chrysostomos of Oreoi. Etna, CA: Center for Tradi¬ 
tionalist Orthodox Studies, 1986. Pp. xi (unnumbered) + 57. $5.00, 
paper.* 

Constantine Cavarnos’ Paths and Means to Holiness has now had 
at least four lives. It was originally delivered in English as “The Ways 
of Sanctity” at the Orthdodox Theological Seminary of Saint Tikhon 
of Zadonsk in South Canaan, Pennsylvania, on October 3, 1978, as 
part of the series “Called to Be Saints” and published in English 
in the seminary’s yearbook, Tikhonaire , in May of 1979. A Greek ver¬ 
sion appeared in serial form in Athens in The Orthodox Press from 
August 31 to October 1979 and was then published as a small book 
with prologue, epilogue, amplifications in the main text, indexes, and 
many hagiographical illustrations in 1980, and in a second edition 
in 1985. How we have a fourth appearance in a new translation by 
His Grace, Bishop Chrysostomos of Oreoi. The present edition is based 
on the Greek text of the second, enlarged Athens edition of 1985. 
It reads exceptionally well, and the two appendices on “A Discourse 
on Monasticism” and “A Discourse of Those Living in the World” 
add to the attractiveness and usefulness of the volume. 

It would not be amiss to say that Cavarnos’ Paths and Means to 
Holiness has become something of a religious classic. Using biblical 
and patristic sources, the author demonstrates that the Orthodox Chris¬ 
tian views the saint as one who has partaken of divine grace, is in¬ 
spired and guided by the Holy Spirit, is free from every vice, and 
is a possessor of every virtue. These virtues are faith, patience, humil¬ 
ity, chastity, and spiritual love. The categories of saints are enumerated 
as the apostles, martyrs, prophets, hierarchs, monastic saints, and 
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the righteous. Saint Peter Damascene had listed the first five; Saint 
Nikodemos the Hagiorite added the sixth. Askesis, spiritual endeavor 
or training, is necessary for achieving holiness and embraces bodily 
practices and mental practices. The physical practices include fast¬ 
ing, vigils, standing, prostrations, and silence, and the spiritual prac¬ 
tices involve repentance, concentration, meditation, inner attention, 
and prayer. More than anything else, prayer is noted as drawing divine 
grace to man and uniting him with God. Dr. Cavarnos concludes the 
main body of his work with the statement that “In a word, from this 
union is born the theosis of man, which is longed for by all. . . and 
is the final end and purpose, God’s foremost and highest goal” (p. 30). 

Repentance and Paths and Means to Holiness provide eloquent 
testimony to the scriptural and patristic basis of the Orthodox Chris¬ 
tian faith and Greek Orthodox theology. They also provide highly 
readable, highly competent, and highly authoritative presentations 
of some of the most fundamental aspects of Greek Orthodox religiosity. 

John E. Rexine 
Colgate University 

The original Greek book edition of 1980 was reviewed in The Greek Or¬ 
thodox Theological Review 26, No. 3 (Fall 1981) 237-38. The reader is re¬ 
ferred to this source for more details about the Cavarnos publication. 
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Questioning Back: The Overcoming of Metaphysics in Christian Tradi¬ 
tion . By Joseph Stephen O’Leary. A Seabury Book. Minneapolis: 
Winston Press, 1985. Pp. 8 (unnumbered) 4 - 225. $19.95, cloth. 

If the author of this book really believes that he has himself writ¬ 
ten in a language that will replace already traditionally accepted 
theological and philosophical language, he will be sadly disappointed. 
The language used in this book will be just as foreign to Orthodox 
readers as the language of Western metaphysics that Joseph O’Leary 
is so anxious to replace. But more than the language, it is the meta¬ 
physical thought and its impact on theology that the author would 
have us overcome for “Metaphysics has been normative for Western 
thinking for two and a half millenia, the governing logos of our culture, 
identical with the force of reason itself... Metaphysics has become 
questionable in a radical sense and the inadequacy of its procedures 
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Philotheos Revisited: 

The Reawakening of Mission Outlook 


STANLEY SAMUEL HARAKAS 


IT IS FOR ME A DISTINCT HONOR AND PRIVILEGE TO HAVE BEEN 
asked to offer the inaugural Annual Lecture on Orthodox Missions 
sponsored by the Endowment Fund for Orthodox Missions at Holy 
Cross Creek Orthodox School of Theology by the parish of the An¬ 
nunciation in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, in honor of Father Alexander 
and Presbytera Pearl Veronis. I have chosen as my subject a turn-of- 
the-century novel by theologian Nicholas Ambrazis entitled 77ie Greek 
Orthodox Missionary Philotheos . 

The significance of this novel for Greek Orthodox missionary 
studies is that it is one of the earliest, if not the first expression of 
missionary interest in modern Creek-speaking Orthodoxy. It is in¬ 
structive for study in that it reflects at once those principles of Or¬ 
thodox missiology which have characterized the best missionary think¬ 
ing and practice in Eastern Christianity over the twenty centuries 
of its existence, as well as some negative and positive characteristics 
of missionary thought in its own time. 

First, I propose to describe briefly the author and the setting in 
which the novel was written, providing some bibliographical context. 
Second, I shall describe in some detail the charming, sometimes ser¬ 
iously instructive, and sometimes quite naive, yet always entertain¬ 
ing, story-line of the novel. I shall then analyze the missionary theory 
conveyed by the novel, noting both its strong points, as well as some 
of the problematics related to it. Finally, I shall make a connection 
between Ambrazis’ Philotheos and the rise of mission interest in the 
United States, and in particular, in the Lancaster, Pennsylvania parish 
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of the Annunciation. 

The Author and the Setting 

To my knowledge, the only Greek Orthodox theologian to deal 
with this “first Greek missionary novel” as he calls it, was Elias Boul- 
garakis, who published an extensive descriptive and analytical arti¬ 
cle on it in the missionary periodical Porefthendes in its Greek edi¬ 
tion. 1 I am drawing extensively on this study in the first and second 
parts of my presentation today. 

The author, Nicholas H. Ambrazis, was a well-known Orthodox 
theologian who lived from 1854 to 1926. He obtained his theological 
education at the Patriarchal Theological School of Chalke, but un¬ 
like most of its graduates, Ambrazis was not ordained, but followed 
the tradition of the lay-theologian. Ambrazis served ably as a preacher 
of the Word in Smyrna, Turkey, and as a teacher in several Greek 
towns, including service at the Barbakeion Lykeion in Athens. He 
served as president of the religious society “Apostolos Pavlos” in 
1902, was a member of the “Anaplasis” religious society, and was 
a contributor to its journal by the same name. 

In addition, he was an author of significant theological works, 
most of which dealt with inter-church and inter-religious topics. His 
first work, entitled Protestantism , was published at age 22 in 1876. 
Some other writings of interest are a study of the possibilities of the 
union of the Orthodox and Anglican Churches, published in 1892, 
and a two-volume study on the relationship of the Orthodox Church 
with other Christian churches, published in Athens in 1902 and 1903 
respectively. His most famous work, however, is a two-volume book 
entitled Rabbi Isaac M. Who Comes to Believe in Christ published 
in 1901 and 1906, which was translated into three languages. His in¬ 
terests can be characterized as proto-ecumenical. Boulgarakis appears 
to me to have overstated the truth when he said: “It is not overly 
bold to characterize his theological work with the contemporary term 
4 ecumenical theology’ because even though he lived in a time of power¬ 
ful confessional conflicts, he was imbued with a truly ecumenical 
spirit.” 2 But at least, Ambrazis’ publication record does indicate a 
strong interest in relating with other Christian and religious tradi¬ 
tions, without the overly defensive fears of his contemporaries. 


1 Porefthendes, 10 (1968) 24, 4146, 55-56, 59^62. 

2 Ibid. p. 59. 
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Ambrazis published his missionary novel in 1892, while an instruc¬ 
tor at the Barbakeion Lykeion. 3 We have no statement from the 
author on his reasons for addressing the issue of missionary activity 
among the Greek Orthodox by this means. He did not write in a 
scholarly fashion about the topic, nor did he ever involve himself in 
any organized missionary activity. Nevertheless, his other publica¬ 
tions show him to be a person interested in what we would call to¬ 
day, “outreach.” We have already noted his ecumenical concerns; 
the book on Rabbi Isaac M. is an inter-religious effort, in which he 
presents the conversion of a Jew to Christianity. Outreach to Protes¬ 
tants, to Roman Catholics and to Jews could certainly have provoked 
a desire for outreach to pagan non-believers, thus rounding out a 
spiritual desire to obey the commission of Christ to the Apostles, and 
by extension to the Church “to go into all the world and preach the 
gospel to the whole creation” (Mk 16.15). 

As we shall see immediately below, there appears to be some possi¬ 
ble autobiographical aspects to the story, at least in its beginning 
pages. Ambrazis clearly knows of the impressive missionary work of 
the Russian Orthodox Church. As a student of theology at Chalke, 
he was a resident of Constantinople, ruled by a Turkish Muslim sultan, 
and could not have but reflected on the total absence of missionary 
work by Greeks in comparison to the Russians. While he could never, 
for all practical purposes, expect that the Greek Orthodox could do 
missionary work among the Turkish Muslims, without suffering the 
penalty of death, it would not be beyond the realm of possibility for 
the Patriarchate of Constantinople to consider undertaking missionary 
work among those who have never been exposed to Christianity. 

The story begins with a meeting between the principal of the 
theological school and the graduating Philotheos. The dialogue is 
instructive. Like the author, Philotheos Atheniades flies in the face 
of the conventional wisdom of graduates of Chalke by refusing to 
be ordained, thus forfeiting his diploma. In the novel, Philotheos re¬ 
jected the clergyman’s vocation proposed for him by the school’s prin¬ 
cipal, and countered with questions of his own that may well have 
some elements of autobiography hidden in them: 


3 Bibliographical information is drawn from Boulgarakis’ article men¬ 
tioned above and from N. Th. Bougatsos’ article on Ambrazis in the Thres- 
kevtike hoi Ethike Enkyklopaideia , (Athens, 1963), 2, p. 270. He furnishes 
the 1892 date. 
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“All these (arguments regarding ordination) are good and holy 
aims,” answered Philotheos, “but what of Christ’s command¬ 
ment?” 

“Which commandment?” the principal of the school inquired. 

“The commandment, ‘Go ye and teach all nations’ (Mt 28.19),” 
answered Philotheos. “As long as even a single unbeliever lives 
on the earth, unaware of Christ and His holy Gospel, this com¬ 
mandment obligated all Christians to strive for their conversion. 
Why are the other churches working through their missions among 
the unbelievers? Who is to teach them? Who is to enlighten them? 
Who will fulfill the commandment of Christ to work for their sal¬ 
vation, unless we be the ones, who are called Christians? If we 
all become bishops and we remain in one and the same place, 
what will become of the work of mission among the unbelievers?” 

In response to the principal’s counter-argument that it was enough 
for the Orthodox that the Russian Orthodox Church had missions 
in Japan and China, Ambrazis presents Philotheos as appealing both 
to contemporary Greek national sentiments and to the ancient patri¬ 
archal tradition of mission. 

“If the Russian Orthodox Church is working with such splendid 
results among the unbelievers, fulfilling the commandment of 
Christ, why should the Hellenic Orthodox Church stay aloof,” 
answered Philotheos, adding that “this very Church had done 
splendid work in bringing the Slavs, the Bulgarians and many 
other nations.” 4 

But why a novel? And why a novel which at least in its publishing 
history was perceived to be so simply and delightfully written so as 
to be presented as being a “children’s book?” Perhaps, like Apostolos 
Makrakis at an earlier age, he despaired that the “older generation,” 
set firmly in its ways, would ever renew the missionary drive of the 
Greek Orthodox Church. Significantly, Boulgarakis surmised that 
relatively few people of his day found much interest in the theme of 


4 Quotations from the novel are slightly revised versions of The Greek Or¬ 
thodox Missionary Philotheus Among the Savages, trans. Angel D. Sedero- 
canellis (Lancaster, PA, 1948), pp. 6*7. 
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Orthodox missions when he counted the small number of sponsors 
his mission book attracted, compared to the number that supported 
his other publications. And like Makrakis, it may be that Ambrazis 
felt that he had little alternative than to express his concern for mis¬ 
sion, forming it in a fashion which would be appealing to future gen¬ 
erations. We can detect an element of impatience in the words he 
places on the lips of Philotheos when the principal claimed poverty 
as an excuse for not doing missionary work. 

Many were the opportunities of the past and many good things 
were possible. Other obstacles may have existed to prevent ex¬ 
pansion of the work in the past, but we can do more in the future. 
Why is it that the Russian Orthodox are working so admirably 
and we rest? Why is it that we remain inactive? Why can’t we 
work for the glory of God and the conversion of those who are 
in the dark? No, Mr. Principal, I don’t wish to become a bishop. 
I rather wish to preach Christ among the savages and the faith¬ 
less . . . Let others become bishops. 5 

However, it seems that there was no immediate response to Ambra¬ 
zis’ invitation for support of missionary activity in the period imme¬ 
diately following the publication of his book. It was not republished 
in his lifetime. When after the Second World War it saw the light 
of day again, it was in a serialized form in a children’s magazine. 6 
It was not until 1967 that it was republished as a book. 7 Never¬ 
theless, the book may well have entered the subconscious mind and 
heart of its young readers, preparing the ground for a resurgence 
of missionary interest among the Greek Orthodox in the period follow¬ 
ing the Second World War and its aftermath fifty years later. 

The Story 

A synopsis of a novel can never do justice to its tone or move¬ 
ment and will, hopefully, be nothing more than a provocation to read 
the book itself. Nonetheless, for purposes of this presentation, it is 
necessary for us to familiarize ourselves with the story so that the 
points that follow concerning the principles and methods of mission 


5 Ibid. pp. 8-9. 

6 Boulgarakis, Porefthendes, p. 63. 

7 Published by Soterios N. Schoinas, in Volos, Greece. 
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may be understood. 8 

Ambrazis presents the story to his readers in the form of a letter 
written to him by Philotheos, written essentially in the first person, 
and which he divides into seventeen chapters for the convenience 
of his readers. As we have seen, Philotheos had refused his diploma, 
because receiving it required his ordination. He does this so that he 
can become a lay missionary. As he left the island of Chalke, he made 
friends with a priest named Benedict, who had already heard of the 
audacious Philotheos 9 desire to become a missionary. It just so hap¬ 
pens that the Father Benedict had been assigned to serve the Greek 
Orthodox community in Calcutta, India. He offered to take Philotheos 
with him on the journey. So begins a series of deus ex machina events 
which pepper the story, providing it at once with a measure of the 
fantastic, and of a delight at the unexpected, and more than a small 
amount of trust in divine Providence for the reader. 

Of course, the ship on which they were travelling sank in a violent 
storm, and a few of the survivors were thrown upon a small island. 
Awakening on the beach, they faced a fearsome sight: bones and skele¬ 
tons everywhere! The local natives were cannibals, who proceeded 
to kill, cook, and eat the hapless survivors. Finally, Philotheos 9 turn 
came. He was approached by the tall leader of the tribe, but who, 
instead of killing him, suddenly pointed to our hero, and called to 
his fellows to fall to their knees before Philotheos in an act of awe¬ 
some reverence, shouting, “Taboo, Taboo! 99 as they did so. It turns 
out that a fairly large birthmark on Philotheos 9 face provoked them 
to think of him as some kind of god, perhaps the author is here imi¬ 
tating and embellishing a somewhat similar experience of Saint Paul 
as described in chapter 14 of the book of Acts. 

Philotheos saw in this turn of events God’s answer to his prayer 
that he become a missionary. He decided to evangelize the natives. 
Following the burial of the dead, on the basis of the newly found 
authority, Philotheos ordered a small hut to be built in the branches 
of a large tree. He then separated himself from the Nianiaoomi peo¬ 
ple, for that is their tribal name. He took his meals alone in his hut. 
Conveniently, he had managed to save from the storm, his Bible, some 
medical supplies, and a small pistol with ammunition. 

His first missionary encounter resulted in the healing of the mother 


8 1 am here greatly helped by the summary done by Boulgarakis in his 
Greek article. 
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of the tribal leader, whose name he came to learn was Birbiroo. The 
quinine in his sack was administered, but the reaction of the patient 
was so powerful that Birboroo threatened the life of the missionary. 
Philotheos slightly wounded his attacker with his pistol and thoroughly 
frightened everybody else. This “thunder” at Philotheos* control and 
the fact that Birbiroo’s mother rapidly regained her health, assured 
him subsequently of the loyal support of the tribal leader and his 
people. 

His first missionary task was to learn the language of the Nia- 
niaoomi. With Birbiroo’s help he mastered its simple vocabulary and 
grammar. Concurrently he began imposing a measure of civilization 
upon the tribe, in the form of personal cleanliness, cooking of food 
over fire, and the physical and social organization of the living con¬ 
ditions of the tribe. He left untouched for the moment the religious 
traditions of the Nianiaoomi, as well as the great idol which was at 
their center. Further civilizing practices were introduced, including 
planned work details, food gathering, pottery making, hemp-weaving, 
clothes making (and wearing!), the construction of a sun clock and 
a calendar. Finally, the language of the Nianiaoomi was committed 
to writing. 

Forming teams of teachers, the people of the tribe were soon taught 
to read their own language. In the meantime, Philotheos began trans¬ 
lating the New Testament into the new language, and the more intel¬ 
ligent of the Nianiaoomi began copying the Scriptures for their fellows. 

One day this peaceful activity was disrupted by an attack by a 
neighboring tribe, the Couanachi, the traditional enemies of the Nia¬ 
niaoomi. Philotheos used his pistol again and gained the awesome 
fear of the enemy and in the process a bullet struck the idol of the 
Nianiaoomi, knocking it down. Among those captured were two white 
men who, previously, had been captured by the Couanachi. One of 
them was a French Calvinist missionary named Gabriel; the other, 
an English Evangelical Christian by the name of Archibald. At Philo¬ 
theos* suggestion they agreed to work for the evangelization of the 
Nianiaoomi and, since Philotheos was there first, to do so in accor¬ 
dance with the Orthodox faith and traditions. However, Philotheos 
did so only after he is convinced that their basic Christian beliefs 
were Orthodox. Gabriel and Archibald learned the language and co¬ 
operated in the translation of the New Testament. 

Following prayer and fasting, on the 22nd of May in the year 1875, 
the missionaries began the catechetical instruction of the natives. The 
dramatic confrontation about the fallen idol, the call for repentance 
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and the heartfelt response to it, the presentation of the saving for¬ 
giveness of Christ made by Philotheos was followed by explanations 
of the plan of salvation by Gabriel, and about the Church by Archibald. 

So eager was the response of the Nianiaoomi that the mission¬ 
aries decided to teach them on a daily basis from the translated New 
Testament. It was then that Philotheos instructed the people about 
the daily cycle of prayers and led the whole community in them each 
day. After several weeks of instruction, the Nianiaoomi were tested 
in their knowledge of the faith and in their commitment to Christ. 
They were found worthy by the missionaries, and the question of bap¬ 
tism arose. 

There was a dilemma for Philotheos. He was the Orthodox Chris¬ 
tian, but a layman. Gabriel and Archibald were ministers, but not 
Orthodox. What to do? Who shall baptize the Nianiaoomi? Philo¬ 
theos decided that he should do the baptizing, but postponed the 
baptism for the time being. 

One day shortly thereafter a storm arose. On the horizon the small 
community saw a storm-tossed ship which eventually sank. Some survi¬ 
vors approached the island and the populous swam out to them to 
save them and some of their belongings. The older of the two men had 
a long white beard and hair knotted at the back! Yes, you guessed it! 
The old man was a Greek Orthodox bishop, on his way to Calcutta; 
the young man was his deacon, and the luggage which was saved in¬ 
cluded vestments and everything needed for Orthodox worship! 

The next day was a glorious one for Orthodoxy! The bishop con¬ 
ducted the Liturgy, Gabriel and Archibald converted to the True Faith, 
and the Nianiaoomi were baptized and anointed with the gift of the 
Holy Spirit. That night, for the first time the natives and the white 
missionaries shared a common table together, feasting in celebra¬ 
tion of the day’s events. 

The subsequent weeks were spent in organizing the newly found 
church. Birbiroo was ordained a deacon and then a priest. The Greek 
deacon, Gabriel, and Archibald translated the Orthodox Book of Ser¬ 
vices (the Euchologion\ and the bishop conducted the sacrament of 
holy Matrimony for all of the married couples in the tribe. 

It was now time for the missionaries to leave. A ship appeared 
to take them back to civilization, but before they departed the bishop 
spoke to the now Christianized Nianiaoomi, providing them, like 
another Saint Paul in Ephesos, with counsel and advice on the living 
of their Christian life. The ship left the missionaries off in Australia 
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where Philotheos stayed to write the story of his missionary experience. 
One of the purposes of writing the story — he wrote — was to raise 
money for the Nianiaoomi mission. Subsequently, Philotheos com¬ 
municated with Father Birbiroo and learned that all was well at the 
mission. The story closed with the expression of the desire of mis¬ 
sionary Philotheos to visit the mission once again, and from there, 
to finally return to his homeland, Greece. 

The broad outlines of the story as just described do not commu¬ 
nicate the flavor and the vivacity of this simple text. There is a de¬ 
lightfulness about it, even in the appearance of ready solutions to 
seemingly insurmountable problems. Yet, in spite of the inherent 
naivete of the narrative, it includes much significant material for the 
study of missions from the perspective of the Eastern Orthodox tradi¬ 
tion. It is to this task that we now turn. 

The Mission Theory 

The theory of mission which arose in the early Byzantine Church 
crystallized into a number of dominant perspectives. These are: the 
goal of establishing worshiping communities of believers, the use of 
local culture and tradition wherever possible, the translation of the 
Bible and the church services into the language of the people, the 
ordination of clergy from among the converted peoples, the use of 
missionary methods appropriate to the Christian faith, and the even¬ 
tual making of the mission church into a self-governing, or 
“autocephalous” church. 

In Orthodox mission history, exceptions to this mission theory 
can be found many times. In Russian missions, such errors led in 
the early 1800s to massive apostasies to Islam. Yet even the evalua¬ 
tion of those missions established contrary to the Eastern mission¬ 
ary ideal consistently took place in accordance to these principles. 9 

On the other hand, those missionary efforts which are presented 
as examples of the best missionary activity in Orthodoxy, consistently 
display them. Thus, the examples in Russian missionary history re¬ 
ferred to in the novel, especially the Japanese mission of Nicholas 
Kasatkin, exemplify these principles concretely. Another is the mis¬ 
sion to the Kalmucks of the Altai plateau in Central Asia by Makary 


9 For a detailed discussion of these principles, see James John Stamoolis, 
Eastern Orthodox Mission Theology Today (Maryknoll, NY, 1966), chapters 
7 and 8. 
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Glukarev; and another, the exemplary mission work of John Venia- 
minov among the Aleuts in Alaska. These missionaries and their 
methods are models for the Orthodox in the application of the tradi¬ 
tional Orthodox Christian mission principles of which we speak. 10 

Singly and as a whole, these principles have stood the test of time, 
and in most cases have served to establish long-standing and viable 
Christian communites. As principles they presuppose the truth of 
synergy, i.e., that it is “God who gives the growth” (1 Cor 3.6) in 
the first instance, but that human beings must cooperate with the 
divine will. The missionary principles of which we speak are addressed 
to the human side of the synergistic equation. They can be listed 
in a propositional form in the following manner. 

1. The goal of Orthodox missions is the establishment of new be¬ 
lieving and worshiping communities, that is, the establishment of local 
churches made up of believing, practicing and growing Christians. 
Unlike much of contemporary mission theory which argues for a mis¬ 
sion goal which is cast in economic or political terms, in Orthodox 
mission theory these interests are not ignored, but they do not form 
the central purpose of mission. The liturgical and sacramental em¬ 
phasis in Orthodox mission thought clearly focuses the missionary 
effort in the worshiping community. “Hence, the worshiping com¬ 
munity itself is an act of witness.” 11 

2. The second principle of Eastern Orthodox missiology is the 
effort to incarnate the gospel message in the form, culture, tradition, 
and language of the people. The remarkable “culture making” and 
“nation building” tendencies of Eastern Christian mission work in 
the past is always noted. From the earliest of times barbarian tribes 
were attracted to Christianity in part because it was perceived as in¬ 
corporating not only spiritual values but also culture and civiliza¬ 
tion. However, the critical difference between eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century Western mission theory and practice, and the 
Eastern ideal (which, we must remember, was not always heeded in 
practice), was that a larger respect for the autonomy of culture was 
accorded to the receiving peoples in the Eastern perspective. The 


i0 Stephen Neill, A History of Christian Missions (Baltimore, 1971), pp. 
439-49. 

u Metropolitan Chrysostomos Konstantinides of Myra, “New Orthodox In¬ 
sights in Evangelism,” in Martyria and Mission: The Witness of the Ortho¬ 
dox Churches Today, ed. Ion Bria (Geneva, 1980), p. 10. 
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fact, however, that this culture principle was in fact significantly prac¬ 
ticed is found in the following two principles, that of the rapid trans¬ 
lation of services and Scripture into the language of the people, and 
the rapid indigenization of the clergy. 

3. The rapid translation of Scripture and services into the language 
of the people is a particular case of the previously mentioned general 
effort to incarnate the gospel message into the culture and life of 
a people. The creation of the Cyrillic alphabet is not an isolated ex¬ 
ample, but it is particularly striking because of the immediate and 
sharp contrast with the Latinizing approach of the German bishops 
with which Cyril and Methodios had to contend. 

4. In like manner, the rapid indigenization of the local clergy is 
equally striking when compared to the tendency by both Roman Catho¬ 
lic and Protestant nineteenth-century missions to perpetuate the pres¬ 
ence of the Western missionary among the newly Christianized peo¬ 
ples. The problem posited in Western missiology by means of the 
question, “When does a mission become a Church?” has not — at 
least up to some rather recent developments — needed attention in 
Eastern Orthodox missiology. Much of the turmoil in contemporary 
Western Christian missiology can be directly traced to the rejection 
by the mission fields of a perceived Western ecclesial and cultural 
imperialism. 

Rapid indigenization of the clergy is also another way by which 
the internal autonomy and integrity of the local church is encour¬ 
aged and affirmed. Wherever in Orthodoxy the hierarchy and clergy 
are of different nationality than the laity, there continues to be fric¬ 
tion and the sense of the impropriety of such a situation. It is a back- 
handed affirmation of the principle of the cultural incarnation of the 
Gospel. 

5. Another, less widely recognized principle is the view that mis¬ 
sion should be conducted on the basis of the most appropriate and 
fitting means. It is generally recognized when only numbers are be¬ 
ing sought after, and persons are enticed into the faith through 
material promises or rewards, or by force against their wills, as was 
the case of the mission of Filofey Leschinski in West Siberia and that 
of Nicodim Lenkeevick among the Kalmucks, no permanent results 
can be expected. 12 The successful mission among the same Kal¬ 
mucks by Glukarev, who emphasized catechetical instruction and 


^Stephen Neill, A History > pp. 214-15. 
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sincere faith, and who built more villages, schools, and hospitals than 
churches, is a vivid contrasting example of faithfulness to Orthodox 
mission principles. 

6. To these, finally, I wish to add the principle of eventual auto- 
cephaly, through the possible steps of autonomy and semi-autonomy 
within the Orthodox canonical structure. Needless to say this develop¬ 
ment is an occasion for numerous situations of conflict and is especi¬ 
ally difficult to resolve in particular cases. Yet, there is a commonly 
understood presupposition in Eastern Orthodoxy that foreign mis¬ 
sion ideally will result in an autocephalous, that is, self-governing 
Church, provided that the necessary conditions are met as a presup¬ 
position. That both the conferring of autonomy and autocephaly are 
agreed-upon topics for the forthcoming Great and Holy Synod of the 
Orthodox Church witnesses to the viability of the principle and the 
continuing recognition of its appropriateness. 13 Properly, a mature 
Orthodox Church will be characterized by a mission consciousness, 
with a missionary program of its own, and with missionaries of its own. 

Nevertheless, there is another side of this principle which is im- 
picit: that there will be a time period of longer or shorter duration 
in which the new church is maturing and growing, requiring super¬ 
vision of the new church by the mother Church as a part of the pro¬ 
cess of maturation. Of course, in principle it is to be that kind of 
care which will encourage the local chureh to continue its road to 
its eventual self-governance, provided all the conditions are present. 

In general, these missiological principles are shared by many 
Eastern and Western missiologists today, though, of course, emphases 
and accents vary. This brief and cursory overview of Orthodox missio¬ 
logical principles may best be ended with the summary statement 
of a non-Orthodox scholar’s assessment of Orthodox missiology, 
especially in relation to Western missiological approaches. He affirms 

... the existence of a reasonably complete Orthodox missiology. 
There are avenues of thought that need to be developed further, 
but the main points of mission theology are all represented. 

There are points of similarity between Orthodox missiology and 
Western missiology. However, this similarity must not be seen 


l3 See Stanley S. Harakas, Something is Stirring in World Orthodoxy: An 
Introduction to the Forthcoming Great and Holy Council of the Orthodox 
Church (Minneapolis, 1978). 
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as a copying of either East from West or West from East. In¬ 
stead, the points of agreement stem from a common biblical base. 

Furthermore,... Orthodox missiology sheds unique light on cer¬ 
tain areas which are either not covered or or not given serious 
consideration by Western theologians. 14 

What remains in this section is to identify if Ambrazis has built 
these principles into his mission story. It clearly does not require much 
analysis to identify them in the story-line of the Philotheos mission. 
Ambrazis presents Philotheos as seeing his mission to the Nianiaoomi 
as a gift from God, presented to him as a result of his prayer to be 
a missionary by means of the shipwreck. His understanding of the 
goal of his mission is to establish a believing and worshiping and 
living Orthodox community. One of his earliest tasks is to learn the 
Nianiaoomi language, to translate the Scriptures into it, and initially, 
to translate some of the basic prayers for worship. When it becomes 
clear that the church will be established, the prayer-book and the 
sacraments of the Church are also committed to the language of the 
Nianiaoomi. The ordination of Birbiroo certainly telescopes dramati¬ 
cally the process of the formation of indigenous clergy, but it is im¬ 
portant that this is included in the novel. 

The issue of the appropriate and fitting means of mission work 
is perhaps the most troubling aspect of the novel. It may be here 
that significant nineteenth-century prejudices are at work. The im¬ 
mediate interest in civilizing the Nianiaoomi, in itself, is not suspect, 
since only the most elementary health and hygiene practices and some 
basic issues of morality are instituted by our missionary. We do not 
see an essentially imperialistic attitude in them. However, it can be 
argued that Philotheos’ unwillingness to eat with the natives, his 
separation from them by means of his living arrangements, and many 
of the expressions used throughout the book betray an unacceptable 
attitude of racism, with its implied sense of superiority of the white 
European. Certainly, if such is the case, then it is an inappropriate 
element in this mission novel. Another issue which arises is the ques¬ 
tion of the appropriateness of the use of the firearm and the exploita¬ 
tion of the superstitious fear and awe which it produced. In his 

14 James John Stamoolis, An Examination of Contemporary Eastern Or - 
thodox Missiology , thesis presented for the Degree of Doctor of Theology 
at the University of Stellenbosch, 1980, p. 181. 
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treatment of this issue, Boulgarakis defends Philotheos of these 
charges, interpreting them in terms of temporary but necessary means, 
which he later explains properly to the Nianiaoomi. Boulgarakis also 
opines that Philotheos must be absolved from the charge of racism, 
since following the baptism of the Nianiaoomi, he joins in the cele¬ 
bratory meal with them. 

Like the almost too rapid ordination of Birbiroo, the road to self- 
government seems to be too quickly implemented in the novel. Yet, 
it serves to include the principle of the eventual self-determination 
of the local Orthodox church. In the same rather cursory manner, 
the continuing interest of the missionary in the church he has founded 
incorporates into the novel this important dimension of missionary 
concern. In spite of the obvious inadequacy of these actions in the 
novel, their presence is certainly to be appreciated, when possible 
alternative endings are contemplated. For instance, Ambrazis could 
have had Philotheos ordained the priest and remain the white Euro¬ 
pean leader over the Nianiaoomi, keeping them in perpetual subju¬ 
gation. This he did not do. 

We are then led to conclude that Nicholas Ambrozis’ novel em¬ 
bodies in a charming and entertaining way the fundamental princi¬ 
ples of Eastern Orthodox mission. 

The Lancaster Connection 

In my summary of the novel, I did not mention that once the 
Nianiaoomi Church had been established, they soon showed interest 
in the Christianization of their former enemies, the Gouanachi tribe. 
In one of his communications with Father Birbiroo, Philotheos learns 
that the Gouanachi have been evangelized by the Nianiaoomi, through 
one of their own tribal members, and have embraced the faith. The 
Nianiaoomi had now become missionaries themselves! 

Unfortunately for Ambrazis, such was not to be the case among 
his own Greek Orthodox people. As we have seen, the response to 
his story was neither enthusiastic nor anywhere as immediate as that 
of the Nianiaoomi. Over a half century was to pass before Greek Or¬ 
thodoxy was to interest itself in mission in any conspicious way. It 
was Father Chrysostom Papasarantopoulos responding to the presence 
of Ugandan Orthodox students in Athens that provoked the interests 
of the Greeks in mission. He went to Africa to work there in 1959, 
giving the rest of his life to that mission. We do not know if Father 
Chrysostom had read Ambrazis’ novel, but surely those who had read 
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it, either in its original edition or in its reprinting in the children’s 
magazine, were prepared to respond in accordance with the missionary 
principles it promoted* Others were to follow in Greece, with the found¬ 
ing of organizations and periodicals such as Porefthendes, “The Greek 
Society of Orthodox Foreign Mission,” formerly known as the 
“Friends of Uganda,” and the “Protokletos’ Mission Society of Pa¬ 
tras,” which publishes the mission journal Fos Ethnon , i.e. “Light 
of Nations.” 

All this leads to the “Lancaster Connection.” It is generally ac¬ 
knowledged that as far as the interest in mission within the Greek 
Orthodox Archdiocese of North and South America is concerned, the 
leading figure, from the very beginning of his ministry, was Father 
Alexander Veronis. Like Papasarantopoulos, Father and Presbytera 
Veronis had become interested in helping the African mission from 
their contacts at the University of Athens with the theological stu¬ 
dents from Uganda. The Veronises began their work in support of 
Ugandan missions in Lancaster, their first and only parish, through 
the organization and promotion of a “Lenten Self-Denial Program.” 
It was received enthusiastically by the Annunciation parishioners, a 
fact which encouraged its subsequent expansion to other parishes 
though the district youth program, and eventually to the whole Arch¬ 
diocese. Under the eventual patronage of His Eminence Archbishop 
Iakovos and the episcopal supervision of His Excellency, Metropoli¬ 
tan Silas, it became a part of the official program of the Greek Or¬ 
thodox Archdiocese of North and South America, now with head¬ 
quarters in St. Augustine, Florida. 

What is not widely known, however, is that Nicholas Ambrazis’ 
novel, The Greek Orthodox Missionary Philotheos was published in 
English translation in 1948 in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, fourteen years 
before Father Alexander and Presbytera Pearl assumed their duties 
there. The translator was Angel D. Sederocanellis, long involved in 
Greek education in the New York area. The publisher was Father 
Nicholas Elias, who owned a press and published his own writings 
on it. It is interesting to note that in the dedication of the transla¬ 
tion, it is evident that both men had been familiar with the book from 
its original edition. Sederocanellis wrote, 


Having read this interesting and educational story about forty 
years ago, I always carried in my mind the possibility of its trans¬ 
lation into English. Reverend Elias’ noble decision to publish it 
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made my duty to translate it a pleasure and a source of satisfaction 
in the declining years of my life. 

Included in this set of circumstances is the fact that the first per¬ 
son to ever teach a course in Orthodox Missions at Holy Cross Greek 
Orthodox School of Theology was pastor in Lancaster from 1956 to 
1961, where he read this novel in its English translation, it being 
included among the books in the parish collection. 

I am suggesting that it may well be that the vigorous and enthu¬ 
siastic response which the congregation of the Annunciation Church 
gave to Father Alexander’s original appeal for missions giving has 
its roots in the little book which had been published there twenty 
years before. Its message lay dormant, until God was to send these 
special servants to evoke its missionary message once again from the 
hearts of its early readers. It was Lancaster’s Greek Orthodox com¬ 
munity which was called by God to begin a movement for Orthodox 
missions which has done much, and promises more in the future. And 
it was they, the parishioners of Annunciation Church in Lancaster, 
who in 1981 did what no other parish in the United States of America 
did: they founded “The Endowment Fund for Orthodox Missions,” 
in honor of Father Alexander and Presbytera Pearl Veronis. 

Maybe all this is a series of unrelated coincidence. On the other 
hand, there may be more to it. The truth of “synergy” teaches that 
God leads us to mission. It is, of course, an act of faith to believe 
that God has been provoking this renewed concern for mission among 
the Greek Orthodox. Yet, there seems to be evidence for that faith. 
It would appear that with inscrutable wisdom, God has brought to¬ 
gether a simple and entertaining missionary novel, a Greek teacher 
and a parish priest with a printing press, Africans thirsting for Or¬ 
thodox truth, a young priest and his presbytera seeking to encour¬ 
age missions among the Greek Orthodox in America, a congregation 
whose minds were fertile ground for the practice of mission — so as 
to allow a “Lancaster Connection” to kindle a new commitment to 
Orthodox missions in the Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of North and 
South America. In this it would seem, as in so many things, “we are 
co-workers with God,” “Theou gar esmen synergoi ” (1 Cor 3.9). 

Conclusion 

In conclusion, I remind you of the title of this Inaugural Annual 
Lecture on Orthodox Missions sponsored by “The Endowment Fund 
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for Orthodox Missions 9 ’ — “Philotheos Revisited: The Reawakening 
of the Orthodox Missionary Outlook." Whatever it was that Nicholas 
Ambrazis thought he was doing when he wrote his little story, it ap¬ 
pears that it has in fact served Cod’s purpose in contributing to the 
renewal of missionary interest among the Creek Orthodox people. 

Almost a century ago, Ambrazis placed on the lips of his pro¬ 
tagonist a reminder of the great commandment of the Lord that Chris¬ 
tians be missioners. I remind you of the exchange. 

“All these (arguments regarding ordination) are good and holy 
aims,’’ said Philotheos, “but what of Christ’s commandment?’’ 

“Which commandment?’’ the principal of the school inquired. 

“The commandment, ‘Go ye and teach all nations’ (Mt 28.19),’’ 
answered Philotheos. “As long as even a single unbeliever lives 
on the earth, unaware of Christ and his holy Gospel, this com¬ 
mandment obligates all Christians to strive for their conversion. 
Why are the other churches working through their missions among 
the unbelievers? Who is to teach them? Who is to enlighten them? 
Who will fulfill the commandment of Christ to work for their sal¬ 
vation, unless we be the ones, who are called Christians.’’ 

It may well be that as a result of the story of The Greek Orthodox 
Missionary Philotheos his questions are no longer fully appropriate, 
for the beginnings of an answer have been given in Greece, and yet, 
in America, through the “Lancaster Connection.” 
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TO UNDERTAKE A CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE PHENOMENON 
of pietism, whether historically or phenomenologically would be to 
repeat much of what has already been said by recent or past histor¬ 
ians and theologians, 1 and it is not the purpose of this paper to do 
so. Nor, however, is it the intention of this paper to attempt a kind 
of demythologising as done by persons of the like of R. Bultmann, 
D. Bonhoeffer, and more recently of P. Tillich and Bishop J. Robin¬ 
son. Much ink has been spent on the “deus ex machina” who satis¬ 
fies the needs of the “homo religiosus,” and on the need to destroy 
traditional symbols of the contemporary ecclesiastical setting and pious 
way of life. 2 

The essay that follows, inasmuch as it is primarily designed to 
question and suggest, is not and should not be regarded as a defini¬ 
tive statement. It is written out of a consciousness troubled by the 


^here exists a rich bibliography on the historical origin and development 
of peitism, its various expressions and leading personalities: cf. the infor¬ 
mative and systematic study by M. Schmidt, Pietismus (Berlin, 1972). The 
best description, with an objective criticism, in the English language may 
be found in L. Bouyer, History of Christian Spirituality (London, 1969), 3, 
pp. 169 ff. See also F. Stoeffler, The Rise of Evangelical Pietism (1965), 
pp. 180-246. Christos Yannaras has undertaken a stimulating study of the 
movement, with special reference to its expression in contemporary Greece, 
in several of his books, esp. in The Freedom of Morality , trans. E. Briere, 
(New York, 1984), pp. 119-36. Cf. also the much discussed work by J. A. T. 
Robinson, Honest to God (London, 1963). 

2 Cf. also works by P. van Buren, H. Cox, L. Feuerbach, F. Gogarten, 
J. Macmurray, J. Macquarrie, R. Niebuhr, and G. Vahanian. 
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understanding — or rather the lack of such — in contemporary reli¬ 
gious and anti-religious circles concerning the meaning and signifi¬ 
cance of piety. After a brief introductory sketch of pietistic attitudes 
and an attempt to outline the risks of pietism as variously expressed, 
attention will be focused on the proper and balanced concept of piety. 
The term “pietism” will therefore be used to describe the abuse of 
genuine “piety,” although this interpretation is not always justified 
in history. 

It is the dissociation, the rift in unity between God and the world, 
religion and life, between heart and mind, heaven and earth, that 
is at question here. Much of what happened with the development 
of pietistic movements in the last centuries, with the manifold ex¬ 
pressions of art and literature in the wake of Romanticism, built on 
and deepened this very dissociation. 3 Religion, restricted to mere 
regulations, was formally relegated to the fringes of life, instead of 
constituting its center and circumference. Furthermore, this margi¬ 
nalization is subsequently regarded as natural, normal: religion and 
Church became preoccupations of those religiously, or at most aes¬ 
thetically, inclined. And pietism became the way of life for such 
persons. 

Piety — Pietism 

Very frequently the term “piety” obscures rather than clarifies. 
It covers an entire spectrum of meanings, ranging from various spiri¬ 
tual experiences — whether interiorized conversions or exteriorized 
institutions. It is naturally dangerous to rationalize or even psycholo¬ 
gize mystical experiences of any sort, but it is equally as dangerous 
to accept without challenge religious experience which is in actual 
fact a distortion of historical Christianity as expressed by the life of 
the primitive Church, the apostolic tradition and the church Fathers 
throughout the centuries. Piety is often wrongly confused with cer¬ 
tain religious acts or feelings. The early Church, however, spoke in 
terms of a “sacramental” life rather than of an occurrence of several 
so-called Christian deeds or an achievement of some virtues. The 
Fathers speak of “life in Christ” and describe it as “spiritual union” 
or “marriage.” The life in God invests and “infests” the Christian 


3 Cf. A. Louth, Discerning the Mystery: An Essay on the Nature of Theo¬ 
logy (Oxford, 1983), esp. chapter 1. 
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in every aspect of his person and world. 4 

It is common for people to contrast certain experiences which are 
classified as religious or pious with other daily or secular happen¬ 
ings. What is it, however, that determines the religiosity of a certain 
feeling? Why is such an experience more sacred than others? If God 
is invisible and wholly Other, then how can one human experience 
be regarded more “divine” than another? If one confronts the wholly 
Other, then it no longer maintains its wholly otherness. “Raw piety,” 
therefore, may in itself signify very little; it may not be so glamorous 
if it does not lead to and from the Church, if it does not derive mean¬ 
ing from within the Church. 

No pious life can ever exhaust the fullness of life in God. The 
Makarian Homilies , 5 for instance, have much to say about religious 
experience to a point where they may be — and have been — mis¬ 
interpreted. Yet they are careful to encourage the enthusiasts to move 
on, to understand that their enthusiasm is but a step in their spiritual 
journey. For Christianity may never be confined to one or even to 
an unlimited number of experiences; it is concerned primarily with 
the historical events of the Incarnation, the Crucifixion and the Resur¬ 
rection, as well as their witness in concrete historical situations. Any 
pious experience always falls short of the aim or fact of Christianity. 
There can be no real experience of piety: if one knows that one is 
humble, then humility has surely evaded one. In fact, the Fathers 
underline the importance of experiencing evil, rather than good. For 
when one is aware of evil, then one may proceed to fight or trans¬ 
form this into good. It is only this constant struggle against evil and 
sin that one knows in this life. Any religious experience is essentially 
illustrative, not substantive: the fact or Person experienced in no way 
depends on our experiences. To adopt more scriptural language, piety 
exists for the truthful act of life in Christ, but truth does not exist 


4 The Life in Christ is the title of a work by Saint Nicholas Kabasilas, a 
Byzantine lay theologian in the fourteenth century who was a great expo¬ 
nent of the sacramental and liturgical life of the Church. Similar notions, 
however, are found in the many writings of Saint John Chrysostom, Arch¬ 
bishop of Constantinople (d. 407), and even as early as the times of Saint 
Ignatios, bishop of Antioch (d. 107), who underlines the sacramental character 
of the Church. 

5 A collection of fifty spiritual homilies traditionally attributed to Makarios 
of Egypt (d. c. 300) but now considered to be the work of an author in Syria 
(late fourth or early fifth century). 
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for piety (cf. Mk 2.27). For example, even if one did not experience 
the love of God during an entire lifetime, this would not suffice to 
conclude that therefore God is not loving. Piety can neither exhaust 
nor eliminate doctrine. On the other hand, doctrine is not merely 
an interpretation of a pious experience or way of life. It is the ex¬ 
pression or formulation of life in God through Christ. 

Piety, of course, is not an autonomous phenomenon, indepen¬ 
dent of historical, religious and cultural situations. It is always ex¬ 
perienced within prevailing currents or tendencies. Nevertheless, there 
exist underlying common features between the piety of a Roman 
Catholic, a Protestant and even an Orthodox, since pietism tends to 
equate, or rather minimalize and even obliterate, confessional differ¬ 
ences. Fundamental dogmatic principles are disregarded in this equa¬ 
tion of spirituality and piety with an individualistic and utilitarian 
ethic. 

Perhaps it would not be too presumptuous to claim that religion 
is wrong, even heretical, when it is restricted to individualistic piety, 
to the edification of the inner person, to the autonomizing of virtue. 
Such an appropriation of salvation may only be a misappropriation. 
Salvation must always be understood as being primarily an act and 
fact of the Church, whose mode of existence transcends individualism 
and is founded on its trinitarian prototype. Man cannot be justified 
through virtuous or religious duties. The subjectivism of this individual 
religious feeling is surely not far removed from the “reborn Chris¬ 
tian” attitude which, ultimately, runs the risk of undermining the 
sacramental perspective of true religion and of losing sight of the 
Church. A religious outlook in this sense may satisfy one’s individual 
needs, and may even improve character and social behavior, but it 
may never transform death into life and resurrection. The Church, 
however, is far more than merely a well-organized institution of social 
or conventional usefulness. It is, above all, the way of repentance, 
transfiguration and resurrection — the way of personal communion 
with God. 

The Ecclesial Dimension 

It is the Eucharist that holds us before, and holds before us, God 
himself in an act of loving communion with all that is created by him 
“ex nihilo et ex amore.” The ultimate mystery of God, then, reflects 
the ultimate sacramentality of man created in the inexhaustible image 
and likeness of God. The liturgy, however, as the basic and supreme 
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act of piety is unfortunately rarely regarded as an end in itself — 
or the realization on earth of this eschatological “end” — but only 
as beneficial or useful inasmuch as it contributes to the piety of the 
subject. One, therefore, encounters a hard selfishness that charac¬ 
terizes this form of piety. 

There appears, of course, to be a common acceptance that piety 
or religion should not be separated from life. This is true of many 
contemporary theological writings, at least in theory, as it is of the 
patristic tradition; it is also true of the liturgy of the Church, as it 
is of popular faithfulness. Nevertheless, in practice, this commitment 
is less effective, and there seems to be a division, even if unconscious 
or inconspicuous, between the various spheres of human life, of which 
religion and piety constitute but one sphere. There seems to be, at 
least in reality, a compromise with the “duality” of this fallen world, 
a separatism of man concerned more with himself than with God. 
The loss of the original unity as found in the patristic cosmic vision 
has tragic consequences. Prayer, for instance, becomes a means of 
achieving a certain sensation or emotion. Outside of this purpose, 
prayer is often regarded as meaningless. Divine services are also under¬ 
mined in this way: they are seen to involve a movement of the heart, 
without which the member of the congregation feels that nothing has 
“happened.” 

The liturgical act is regarded as incidental to individual piety, 
an aid or opportunity for self-edification, one among other religious 
duties. In this way, however, the Eucharist — as communion of Christ, 
as a transformation of the entire created world, material and spiri¬ 
tual, human and animal — is distorted, construed as a religious ob¬ 
ligation, restricted to a soul-benefiting service. The Church, then, 
becomes a secular institution, having at most some psychological or 
emotional influence on people. Surely in this case the distinction is 
blurred between the truth of salvation and the illusion of heresy. Piety 
cannot be regarded otherwise than an ecclesial event. When it is seen 
as some individual moral achievement, then it is irrelevant to truth, 
and even heretical, inasmuch as it undermines and even denies the 
very essence of the Church, which is communal, ec-static, Trinitarian. 

It is precisely in the liturgical gathering that the source and essence 
of the Church is to be found. From this flows spirituality, dogma, 
life, thought and tradition. Outside of the liturgy and the commu¬ 
nion of the Church, all forms of piety cannot be considered expres¬ 
sions of the Spirit. They may be understood as humanitarianism, 
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philosophy, intellectualism, civilization. . . . They are, however, not 
part of the internal life and truth that characterize the Church. In 
more theological language we might say that all Christian anthropo¬ 
logy is intrinsically linked with ecclesiology, otherwise it is deformed, 
unbalanced, falsified, heretical. Piety must be developed within the 
living community of the Church. There is a sense in which piety and 
the liturgy follow the same “way”: the pious Christian is liturgical, 
and the liturgy is an act of the pious, an act of God’s people. In the 
Church everything is closely linked together, interpenetrating, though 
“without confusion or division.” 

The early Christians lived their liturgy in their entire lives, and 
immersed their entire existence in the liturgy. In this way, their way 
of life, their piety was liturgical: their way of acting, behaving, breath¬ 
ing, walking, talking, eating . . . Every detail of their life was bap¬ 
tized in the Church. Their every movement betrayed communion: 
“By this all men shall know that you are my disciples, if you have 
love for one another” (Jn 13.35); “Do this in remembrance of me” 
(Lk 22.19). “The company of those who believed were of one heart 
and soul” (Acts 4.32). The mystery of the Church was celebrated in 
every moment and day of the first Christians. 

The Measure of the Saint 

Piety, then, always conforms to the Eucharist, and the Eucharist 
confirms piety. 6 Every detail of one’s life is a revelation of God, an 
Incarnation of the Word, an act of communion. Nothing is an end 
in itself; everything is for the love and for the sake of others. Life 
becomes self-emptying, and a new life begins in which God penetrates 
every minute detail of life. In this way, one becomes sensitive, vul¬ 
nerable, caring. And at the same time, this weakness is all-powerful 
because it is pregnant with God. The same Spirit that fills the liturgy 
now defines human life, transforming every cell and every member 
of one’s body to the Body and Blood of Christ. 7 Every thought, 
word and deed thereupon become a conception of the Word of God, 
an Incarnation of Christ. Nothing is false, nothing is pretentious. Piety 
is rendered truth, and what emerges is the saint — the person who 
has placed himself at the disposal of the Lord, abandoned himself 
to every human person in whom he sees but the Lord. 

6 Cf. Irenaios, Against Heresies 4.83.3, PG 7:1028A. 

7 Cf. Symeon the New Theologian, Hymn 15. 
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The saint is the one in whom piety is an essential act, a funda¬ 
mental part, a way of life that is made his very own and that does 
not remain merely on the surface. Everything for the saint is grounded 
upon, environed, supported, permeated and nourished by him who 
is the way and life, the beginning and end, the origin and culmina¬ 
tion. Any distinction between human and divine is resolved, com¬ 
muned, at the level of the saint, or more precisely at the level of the 
saintly life , resolved not merely in a rational concept or an emotional 
experience but in act or a succession of acts. Ultimately, the only 
veritable experience of piety is the experience of human finitude, 
an awareness of the need for the Other. In this way, true piety, theo¬ 
logy and spirituality, is saintliness, and in the world of sanctity, there 
is room for the entire world; for saintliness is all-embracing, all- 
inclusive, loving. The saint, however, has a different way of behavior, 
a different mode of existence. 

“Here all the soul’s actions tend to coalesce into simply being, 
and this being, insofar as it is there and then acceptable to the con¬ 
science, comes more and more to be felt and considered as the sim¬ 
ple effect of the one direct action of God alone.” 8 

Piety is a complete engagement of the entire human person, an 
engagement with the Object-Subject of pious faith. It is never abstract 
or passive condescension to theoretical postulates. In the way of piety 
— just as in the ways of prayer and faith — God is known and not 
simply felt; “that which was from the beginning ... [is actually] heard, 
seen with the eyes, looked upon, touched by the hands” (1 Jn 1.1). 
This fundamental principle of Orthodox Christianity is confirmed by 
the apostles, the martyrs, the confessors, the ascetics, the church 
Fathers and in the very life of the Church wherein, for example, the 
liturgy (the Greek term signifies “the act of the people”) is some¬ 
thing that really happens, and not simply a meditation or a feeling. 
“If you are a theologian,” says Evagrios of Pontos (d. 399), “you 
pray truly; and if you pray truly, you are a theologian.” 9 In piety 
as well as in prayer, all human elements concur in a spontaneous ac¬ 
tion including the whole man: not only intellect, but will, emotions 
and even body. Naturally all elements — intellectual, affective and 
appetitive — are present, and there are times when one or the other 


8 F. von Hiigel, The Mystical Element of Religion (2nd ed. London, 1923), 
1, p. 369. 

9 IJepi npooevxfjs kdyoc;, 60, PG 79.1180B. 
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may prevail. Yet, while distinguished, they are never to be separated. 
Conclusion 

It is the saint, then, who brings together all the threads of Chris¬ 
tian life, weaving them into a unique fabric that holds together spiri¬ 
tuality and theology, heaven and earth, created and uncreated, all 
in the unsuspecting and natural simplicity of his piety. 

In conclusion, I would like to offer the most dissecting descrip¬ 
tion of a saint that I have come across: 

He literally overflows. That is an expression which gives some 
idea of the truth about him. He has a treasure of inexpressible 
joy hidden in an earthen vessel, small and fragile. And this joy 
overflows and spreads all around him, filling his surroundings 
with its fragrance. Light shines from his being. His inner rejoic¬ 
ing sometimes goes beyond his endurance, breaks his heart, shows 
itself in tears and cries and gestures. And whether he speaks or 
whether he is silent, whether he sleeps or whether he is awake, 
whether he is present or whether he is absent, it is always the 
same thing that he says, the same thing that he is, the same grace 
and the same power. His presence or the memory of him, the 
feeling that he is near, or simply that he exists, of itself conveys 
something other, something uncreated, tranquil, penetrating. It 
is something which renews man, calms his nerves, extinguishes 
his anger, enlightens his mind, gives wings to his hope and 
prepares him for a struggle that gives quiet and peace to a whole 
people . . . 

Now he moves untroubled in the midst of all things, in a way 
unlike that of other people. Everywhere he finds himself at home, 
since he has always burnt his own hut for the love of others. Wher¬ 
ever he places his foot he finds a rock, because everywhere he 
has humbled himself and let the other pass over him. In all his 
words he speaks clearly, he finds the image that he desires, be¬ 
cause he has never mocked anyone, has wounded no one, and 
never hurt any creature. He has assuaged the pain of the whole 
world. 

Thus his voice is broken, his breath cut short, his hands and feet 
tremble. And yet despite that he stands firm. He advances 
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unswervingly. He moves without obstruction. He sees, he goes 
forward, he loves. He is free, a man of the age to come. For this 
reason he alone speaks justly of this present age. Unnoticed by 
“those who seem to be pillars” (Gal, 2.19), he observes everyone 
and everything . . . 

He is nature and holiness, perfect man and perfect god by grace. 
He does nothing which is false. He does not make things, he causes 
things to be begotten and to proceed. He does not speak, he acts. 
He does not comment, he simply loves. 

His thoughts are action, his words creation. His absence fills all 
things (by grace). His presence makes space for all men (by grace). 
He has a different conception of life, of the world, of distances. 

He does not exist in the world, and yet at the same time he re¬ 
capitulates it, gives it form and structure. In the words of the 
troparion to Saint Anthony of Egypt, “By thy prayers, thou hast 
made firm the inhabited earth.” 

He has gone out of the realm of our habitual reactions. If you 
strike him, your blows will not reach him; he is beyond them. 
If you seek him, wherever you are, you will find him beside you. 
He lives only for you. 

His image, his life, his voice, his conception of the world emerge 
at every moment. And this just because his life is constantly hid¬ 
den, his body lost, his existence spiritualized; his flesh gains a 
radiant transparence and acquires its true value . . . ” 10 


i0 Archimandrite Vasileios, Hymn of Entry , trans. E. Briere (Crestwood, 
1984), pp. 127-31. 
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the righteous. Saint Peter Damascene had listed the first five; Saint 
Nikodemos the Hagiorite added the sixth. Askesis, spiritual endeavor 
or training, is necessary for achieving holiness and embraces bodily 
practices and mental practices. The physical practices include fast¬ 
ing, vigils, standing, prostrations, and silence, and the spiritual prac¬ 
tices involve repentance, concentration, meditation, inner attention, 
and prayer. More than anything else, prayer is noted as drawing divine 
grace to man and uniting him with God. Dr. Cavarnos concludes the 
main body of his work with the statement that “In a word, from this 
union is born the theosis of man, which is longed for by all. . . and 
is the final end and purpose, God’s foremost and highest goal” (p. 30). 

Repentance and Paths and Means to Holiness provide eloquent 
testimony to the scriptural and patristic basis of the Orthodox Chris¬ 
tian faith and Greek Orthodox theology. They also provide highly 
readable, highly competent, and highly authoritative presentations 
of some of the most fundamental aspects of Greek Orthodox religiosity. 

John E. Rexine 
Colgate University 

The original Greek book edition of 1980 was reviewed in The Greek Or¬ 
thodox Theological Review 26, No. 3 (Fall 1981) 237-38. The reader is re¬ 
ferred to this source for more details about the Cavarnos publication. 


GOTR 32(87) 

Questioning Back: The Overcoming of Metaphysics in Christian Tradi¬ 
tion . By Joseph Stephen O’Leary. A Seabury Book. Minneapolis: 
Winston Press, 1985. Pp. 8 (unnumbered) 4- 225. $19.95, cloth. 

If the author of this book really believes that he has himself writ¬ 
ten in a language that will replace already traditionally accepted 
theological and philosophical language, he will be sadly disappointed. 
The language used in this book will be just as foreign to Orthodox 
readers as the language of Western metaphysics that Joseph O’Leary 
is so anxious to replace. But more than the language, it is the meta¬ 
physical thought and its impact on theology that the author would 
have us overcome for “Metaphysics has been normative for Western 
thinking for two and a half millenia, the governing logos of our culture, 
identical with the force of reason itself... Metaphysics has become 
questionable in a radical sense and the inadequacy of its procedures 
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and categorical oppositions (sc. spirit/matter, rational/irrational) can 
no longer be taken for granted (p. 1). It is O’Leary’s self-appointed 
task to undertake “to articulate the ‘unthought’ counter-metaphysical 
element to be detected in all the great Christian theologies” (ibid.). 
In so doing, he tries to discern what deconstructionists like Heidigger 
and Derrida mean by the “overcoming of metaphysics” and how theo¬ 
logy should appropriate their methods. He also indicates the texture 
of contemporary theological discourse and shows that its ability to 
do justice to the Word of God is still greatly impeded by the meta¬ 
physical presuppositions involved and argues that the overcoming 
of metaphysics in theology cannot be satisfactorily accomplished ex¬ 
cept in the form of a full-scale historical hermeneutic. (The language 
of faith must be purified and separated from the language of meta¬ 
physics.) Taking his cue from the deconstructive method of Derrida, 
O’Leary applies his efforts to Augustine’s Confessions, and finally 
deals with the problematic of the goal of this destructive hermeneutic, 
now the equivalent of what previous thinkers called “the essence of 
Christianity.” One of O’Leary’s favorite expressions is “the ‘ onto - 
theo-logicaT pattern of metaphysical thinking, which seeks to locate 
being in a ‘logical’ way, as the ground or cause of beings, either in the 
sense of that which beings as such have in common (ontology) or that 
source of being which grounds the unity of beings as a whole” (p. 11). 

Questioning Back is a concentrated attack on the power that meta¬ 
physics has had over theologians. Joseph O’Leary, in language that 
strains the core of language itself, sees and traces the opposition of 
faith to metaphysics which he describes as itself metaphysical, but 
he also sees a “faith” in our times that is antithetical to the tradi¬ 
tional noetic emphasis that is molded by the classical opposition of 
faith and reason, orthodoxy and heresy, submission to dogma and 
speculative understanding. He sees emerging a “faith” more conso¬ 
nant with biblical models of trust in God and openness to God’s sav¬ 
ing intervention. 

O’Leary does not believe that Christianity can ever be dehellen- 
ized. “The Greek Fathers,” says O’Leary, “assumed a homology be¬ 
tween Christian and philosophical truth whereby the whole of Greek 
intellectuality could be taken captive to the truth revealed in Christ” 
(p. 152). The Fathers identified the biblical God with the God of meta¬ 
physics and Jesus Christ (the Logos of John) with the Logos of Greek 
philosophy. Apophatic theology reflected a current of counter¬ 
metaphysical thrusts at points at which the autonomous vitality of 
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the Christian faith was threatened with absorption by metaphysics, 
but even apophaticism O’Leary sees as succumbing to metaphysi¬ 
cal structures (“a continuation of the grounding movement of onto- 
theology”). 

In his extensive treatment of Augustine, O’Leary finds Augus¬ 
tine’s God a metaphysical God and the living God of biblical reve¬ 
lation, with the former at the expense at the latter. Augustine ar¬ 
ticulates the interpretation of his experiences in ontological terms 
and “accommodates the truths of faith as best he can to the re¬ 
quirements of metaphysical reason by expanding the unifying no¬ 
tion of ‘being’ so as to embrace them comprehensively, locating 
all the data of Scripture on an ontotheological map” (p. 195). 
Faith becomes an epistemological and ontological principle for 
“seeing in an ineffable way that ineffable being” (On the 
Trinity 1.2.3). 

Finally, the “essence of Christianity” is examined in terms of 
the question: “How can Christian identity be expressed realistically 
and convincingly today, in the clarity of a conscious assumption 
of its own historicity, and without any uncritical dependence on in¬ 
herited representations?” (p. 204). The answer must be in the form 
of a declaration of faith. In this connection, O’Leary discusses the 
Creed in some detail and indicates that we have the experience of 
historical depth, while at the same time the expectation of finding 
in the Creed clues to the phenomenality of Christ on the basis of 
the metaphysical presuppositions of the patristic theologians and 
the expectation that the language of Scripture will be inadequate to 
the contemporary question of Christ. The result will be the necessity 
to make our language appropriate for the current concerns of faith. 
Thus, the Christian faith can become more responsive to issues 
of peace, justice, and freedom, and “must reshape the meaning of 
tradition in accord with them, in a counter-metaphysical reading 
which frees faith from the morose, introspective provincialism 
characteristic of the metaphysical theology which is still dominant” 
(p. 225). 

Questioning Back demands a great deal of exegesis and “ques¬ 
tioning back” itself. It is a difficult book that poses difficult ques¬ 
tions and proposes difficult answers. 


John E. Rexine 
Colgate University 
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Saint John Chrysostom: 

On Materialism and Christian Virtue 


GEORGE S. BEBIS 


SAINT JOHN CHRYSOSTOM IS A GREAT FATHER AND PREACHER 
of the Church. He was a profound exponent of Scriptures, the most 
eloquent preacher of all time. This earnest and sincere teacher of 
Christian morals was an adamant and most fearless believer in our 
Savior, the Lord Jesus Christ. It is, indeed, with great humility and 
deep fear of God, that I come to you today to speak about this holy 
man, whose life has been totally immersed in the Spirit of God, com¬ 
pletely dedicated to the Christian Church, wholeheartedly devoted 
to a true transfiguration of this world and to the ultimate goal of 
human existence — to victory, joy, and theosis. 

John Chrysostom is a hero in the true sense of the term; thus, 
he is able to inspire us with his intellectual genius, as well as his superb 
moral character, his strong boldness of purpose, and the burning flame 
of his true piety. His glowing personality has inspired generation upon 
generation, and his genuine ecclesiastical spirit (phronema) has in¬ 
deed become the example par exceUance to follow for true church¬ 
men, priests, and theologians. 

I agree with Philip Schaff who states that Saint John Chrysostom 
excelled in “the fulness of Scripture knowledge, the intense earnest¬ 
ness, the fruitfulness of illustration and application, the variation of 
topics, the command of language, the elegance and rhythmic flow 


An adaptation of the homily given at Vespers for the celebration of 
the Feast of the Three Hierarchs and Greek Letters Day at Holy Cross 
Chapel. 
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of his Greek style, the dramatic vivacity, the quickness and ingenuity 
of his turns, and the magnetism of sympathy with his hearers . . . ” ! 
But beyond this eloquent description of Saint John Chrysostom’s vir¬ 
tues, I am compelled to say that Saint John Chrysostom was great 
because he was both human and holy. He was “a man of his time 
and for all times”; 1 2 a man of the world, but he overcame the world 
and became the harp, the instrument, the mouth — the fervent witness 
of the Holy Spirit. 

I can imagine what he would have said if he were alive today. 
I can see how his fierce tongue, his sparkling eyes, his piercing voice, 
and his angry pen would have protested upon seeing the same mater¬ 
ialistic spirit of today, as well as the same secular approach towards 
life, the same yearning for material success, and the same idolocratic 
admiration given to greed, self-interest, and self-centeredness. 

A few weeks ago, in a prestigious newspaper, a journalist of na¬ 
tional fame wrote a very strange article under the title “An Ode to 
Greed.” The subtitle was “Time for Delisting from the ‘Seven Deadly 
Sins.’ ” 3 The seven deadly sins listed by Saint Gregory the Great, 
bishop of Rome, in the year 600 were anger, envy, lust, gluttony, pride, 
envy, and greed. The newspaperman strongly suggests that the last 
one should be removed from the famous list. Our author writes that 
greed is hunger for more, “but only a hearty welcome to the demands 
of the truly greedy can insure ample supply for truly needy.” 4 Final¬ 
ly, the same author appears to suggest that pride should also be re¬ 
moved from the old-fashioned list of the seven “deadly sins.” This 
is the spirit of the world today. It is comprised of greed, success, and 
“the profit motive.” This is the “best engine of betterment to 
man.” 5 The conclusion is that without greed there is no generosity. 6 

The biblical and patristic approach is completely different. Worldly 
things are alien to the basic Christian precepts of godliness, virtue, 
and piety. The Lord himself taught us that he “is not of this world” 


1 See The Writings of the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers , First Series 
(Grand Rapids, 1956) 9, p. 22 

2 Ibid. p. 16. 

3 The New York Times, Sunday, January 5, 1986, p. E-19. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Ibid. 
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(Jn 8.23,17.14), that there is another “prince of this world” (Jn 12.31), 
that he himself “has conquered the world” (Jn 16.33), and “that his 
kingdom does not belong to this world” (Jn 18.36). Saint Paul speaks 
repeatedly about “the spirit” or the “wisdom” of this world (1 Cor 
2.12, 3.19). The exhortation of Saint John the Evangelist is so perti¬ 
nent: “Do not love the world or the things in the world. If anyone 
loves the world, love for the Father is not in him. For all that is in 
the world, the lust of the flesh and the lust of the eyes and the glamour 
of life, is not of the Father but is of this world. And the world and 
the lust of it passes away, but he who does the will of Cod abides 
forever” (1 Jn 2.15-17). Also in agreement with this teaching is the 
extremely well-known parable of our Lord concerning the rich man 
and poor Lazarus as recorded by Saint Luke (16.19-31). Here, we are 
told of all “the good things” of this world which fell upon the rich 
man and all the “bad things” which fell upon poor Lazarus, as well 
as the consequences of their behavior and actions. 

Thus, it is very clear that in the New Testament a line is drawn 
between the spirit and riches of this world and the spirit of Christ, 
the spirit of truth (Rom 8.19), the “Spirit of God” (1 Cor 7.40). 

Saint John Chrysostom possessed a sharp, analytical mind, 
high morality, pure faith, and such stature that he could not but em¬ 
brace totally and unquestionably this spirit of the Scriptures. Al¬ 
though he had the opportunity to enjoy all the pleasures of this 
world, from hl£ youth he abandoned everything for the sake of 
Christ and his holy Church. We know that his commitment to monastic 
life and its strict rules was thorough and unfading. He wrote three 
long homilies against those who oppose monasticism, and he praised 
the sweetness and the calmness of the soul and the endless exu¬ 
berance ( euphrosyne ) 7 of the monastic life. The monks are the true 
“Christ-bearing temples and heavenly athletes.” 8 In one of his 
shortest yet most memorable homilies, he compared the life of a 
king with the life of a monk, and he came to the conclusion that the 
life of a monk is superior to that of a king; for whereas the king has 
to deal with the worldly affairs of this life day and night, the monk 
“decorates his life with the true worship of God and with prayers 
so as to live together with the angels and to talk with God 


7 “Against Those Who Oppose the Monastic Life,” 2.10, "EAArjveg 
Tlaxipeq rffq 'EkkA^oioq (Thessalonike, 1978) 28, p. 432. 

8 “Against Those Who Oppose the Monastic Life,” ibid. 30.20, p. 589. 
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himself.” 9 He constantly reminds his readers that the simplicity of 
the monastic life guarantees health; carefree, quiet nights; and sound 
health to the monks. 10 “When you see,” he writes, “a master of 
wealth dressed with luxurious clothes, decorated with gold, and 
brought to and fro in vehicles and in splendid and pompous pro¬ 
cessions, do not envy him. However, when you see a monk, walking 
by himself, humbly and meekly, quietly and peacefully, become an 
imitator of his philosophy, and pray that you may become like 
him.” 11 

Chrysostom, however, also poses the question: Should all the in¬ 
habitants of the cities therefore desert them and go to live in the 
deserts and upon the peaks of mountains? He emphatically replies — 
not at all! Saint John Chrysostom is a practical man. What he really 
wants to convey is that worldly glory, wealth, luxury, and greed do 
not bring about happiness, fame, and fulfillment. It is most astonish¬ 
ing that in his second homily against those who oppose monasticism, 
he uses four examples from ancient Greece: Socrates, Plato, Diogenes, 
and Aristides as examples of humility, wisdom, poverty, and simplic¬ 
ity. Early Christianity and Greek paideia and ethos are truly mar¬ 
ried in this beautiful homily of Saint John Chrysostom. 

As a man of such human dimensions, Saint John Chrysostom is 
fully aware of the biblical understanding of material things. The terms 
which he frequently uses are cosmos which is the world, as well as 
cosmikos which refers to worldly things and affairs. In his seventy- 
ninth homily on the Gospel of Saint John, he clearly expresses his 
feelings about this world or cosmos: 

Let us, then, overcome the world; let us hasten to immortality; 
let us follow after our King; let us set up a trophy for him; let 
us despise the pleasures of the world. Moreover, there is no need 
of toils; let us transfer our soul to heaven, and the whole world 
has been conquered. If you do not desire it, it has been van¬ 
quished; if you ridicule it, it has been worsted. 12 


9 “On Comparison of the Royal Power and the Life of the Monk, 9 * ibid. 
30.3, p. 597. 

10 Ibid. 30.3 and 4, p. 597ff. 

“Ibid. 30.4, p. 607. 

12 Homilies on Saint John , Fathers of the Church, vol. 41 (Washington, 
D.C., 1960), pp. 359-60. 
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Again Saint Chrysostom speaks of the vanity and ephemeral 
character of this world, as well as the transient nature of our life. 
He frequently writes that “we are strangers and travelers.” 13 We all 
live in a “strange and foreign land”; and therefore, nothing “in this 
alien country” should trouble us. 14 People, many times are like the 
running water “cold and weak and inconstant”; and they are attached 
to the passing things of this life, “never constant, always bearing 
us downhill precipitously. And this is so, because today a man is rich; 
tomorrow poor. Today he appears with a herald, and purse, and 
chariot, and many attendants; frequently, on the following day he 
has taken up his abode in a prison, forsaking to another, unwillingly, 
that show of grandeur.” 15 

Besides the vanity and flux of voluptous living, it also brings out 
all kinds of illnesses. “It strips off the strength of the body and sweeps 
away the virility of the soul.” However, “ . .. pain in the feet, and 
headaches, and blindness, and pains in the hands, and trembling and 
paralysis, and jaundice, lingering burning fevers, and many others 
in addition to these . . . are not from abstinence and a life of self- 
denial, but have been caused by gluttony and satiety.” 16 Also there 
are “the diseases of the soul” as Saint John Chrysostom calls them, 
“greed, sloth, melancholy, laziness, licentiousness” which spring from 
a luxurious lifestyle. 17 

Similarly, he proclaims the truth, which many medical doctors, 
physiologists, dieticians, and nutritionists speak about today: 
“Abstinence, in truth, as it is the mother of health, is also the mother 
of pleasure; and repletion as it is the source and the root of diseases, 
is also provocative of disgust... Therefore, not only should we find 
the poor more prudent and healthier than the rich, but even en¬ 
joying more happiness.” 18 Additionally he many times speaks about 
the “glitter of this world,” the “love of glory,” and the people who 
“are busy with temporal affairs” who are in reality “citizens of this 
world” and who forget “the things of God” and “the things of 


13 Ibid. p. 359. 

14 Ibid. p. 360. 

15 Homilies on Saint John , The Fathers of the Church, vol. 33 (Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., 1956), p. 219. 

16 Ibid. p. 220. 

17 Ibid. 

18 Ibid. p. 221. 
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heaven.” 19 We must never forget that this life is like staying “in a 
hotel or inn” (pandocheion) 20 that this life is a continuous struggle, 
that this is a life of mourning and sorrow, of askesis, hardships, fights 
and sweat. There is little comfort in this life. Both the pleasant as 
well as the sorrowful things are and must be indifferent to us. Hence 
they go away with such speed, so that they may not influence us for¬ 
ever. Thus he writes: “But the unseemly pleasures of this lie nowise 
differ from shadows and dreams; for before the deed of sin is com¬ 
pleted, the conditions of pleasure are extinguished; and the punish¬ 
ment for these have no limit. And the sweetness lasts for a little while, 
but the pain is everlasting. Tell me, what is there that is stable in 
this world? Wealth which does not last even to the evening? Or glory? 
For as they dash away before they stand still, even so does this glory 
take to flight before it has fairly reached us. 21 

Precisely because Saint John Chrysostom fully understands the 
temporal nature of earthly things, he spoke so strongly and so con¬ 
vincingly against the accumulation of wealth and the procurement 
of riches. He openly said that, “not to share one’s resources is rob¬ 
bery.” It is an astonishing statement, and Saint John Chrysostom 
knows this, but he brings all the necessary proofs and arguments from 
the Scriptures to prove his point. He uses three synonyms, harpage, 
pleonexia, and aposteresis in order to bring home his point that if 
one does not share with the needy, one is a thief. 22 We are all fellow- 
servants or ouv5ooA,oi, and we must share (pexeSiSeiv) whatever we 
have with our brothers and sisters in Christ. 

Moreover, Chrysostom asks the most tempting and provocative 
question: “But what is the meaning of ‘mine’ and ‘not mine’? For 
truly, the more accurately I weigh these words, the more they seem 
to me to be but words ...” “And not only in silver and gold, but 


19 Homily on Saint John , The Fathers of the Church, vol. 39 (Washington, 
D.C., 1958), ibid. pp. 383-84. 

20 On Eutropius, Patrician and Consul', Homily 2.5. The Writings of the 
Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Church, vol. 9 (Grand Rapids, 1956), 
p. 255. 

21 An Exhortation to Theodore after His Fall ', Letter 2, ibid. p. 114. 

22 Second Sermon on Lazarus and the Rich Man, On Wealth and Pover¬ 
ty, trans. Catherine P. Roth (Crestwood, N.Y., 1984), p. 49. See also Charles 
Avila, Ownership: Early Christian Teaching (Maryknoll, N.Y., 1983), p. 83ff. 
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also in bathing places, gardens, buildings, ‘mine’ and ‘not mine’ 
you will perceive to be but meaningless words. For use is common 
to all” Besides “God generously gives all things that are much 
more necessary than money, such as air, water, fire, sun — all such 
things ...” All equally enjoy these gifts of God. Thus “mine” and 
“thine,” these “chilly” words which introduce innumerable wars into 
the world should be eliminated from the holy Church.... The legal 
proprietors of worldly things or goods, “who seem to be owners or 
masters (SoKoOxeq aOxcov elvai Kiipioi) — differ from those who are 
not even legally owners only by the fact that they have a greater re¬ 
sponsibility to society.” 23 He begs that those who possess worldly 
things not be possessed by these things; he states that the great in¬ 
heritances of a few are unjust. The accumulation of wealth, most of 
the time, is acquired through sinful means. Saint Chrysostom has 
been charged with attacking the rich unjustly, but he knows better 
than that. In his famous homilies to Eutropios, he makes it very clear 
that he is against the corrupted character of the rich. He says: 

For I am continually saying that I do not attack the character 
of the rich man, but of the rapacious. A rich man is one thing, 
a rapacious man is another: an affluent man is one thing, a 
covetous man is another. Make clear distinctions, and do not con¬ 
fuse things which are diverse. Art thou a rich man? I forbid thee 
not. Art thou a rapacious man? I denounce thee. Hast thou prop¬ 
erty of thy own? Enjoy it. Dost thou take the property of others? 
I will not hold my peace. Wouldest thou stone me for this? I am 
ready to shed by blood: only I forbid thy sin. I heed not hatred, 
I heed not war: one thing only do I heed, the advancement of 
my hearers. The rich are my children, and the poor also are my 
children: the same womb has travailed with both, both are the 
same offspring of the same travail-pangs. If then thou fastenest 
reproaches on the poor man does not suffer so much loss as the 
rich. For no great wrong is inflicted on the poor man, seeing that 
in his case the injury is confined to money; but in thy case the 
injury touches the soul. Let him who wills cast me off, let him 
who wills stone me: for plots of enemies are the pledges to me 
of crowns of victory, and the number of my rewards will be as 

22 On Virginity, trans. Sally Rieger Shore, Studies in Women and Religion 
(New York and Toronto, 1983), p. 105. Cf. also Charles Avila, Ownership, 
pp. 85-86. 
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the number of my wounds. 24 

Saint John Chrysostom is ready to reply to the contemporary ad¬ 
vocates of Social Darwinism who say that the poor are themselves 
the cause of their poverty because of their own wickedness and be¬ 
cause God does not love them. He declares that this is contrary to 
the biblical understanding of God’s love for all humankind, and it 
is a frivolous notion; and he further questions how they can call the 
rich and greedy fortunate because of their earthly belongings. 

Let us not, therefore, call them fortunate because of what they 
have, but miserable of what will come, because of the dreadful 
courtroom, because of the inexorable judgment, because of the 
outer darkness which awaits them ... no one will escape God’s 
judgment, but all who live by fraud and theft will certainly draw 
upon themselves that immortal and endless penalty, just like this 
rich man (who faced poor Lazaros). 25 

We have seven sermons of Saint John Chrysostom on Lazaros and 
the rich man, and one realizes immediately his profound concern about 
the society in which he lives. The social chasm and discrepancy in 
Antioch was horrendous. A few wealthy people, living in the luxurious 
villas of the cities, controlled most of the wealth of the city; and in 
Constantinople, out of the one hundred thousand Christians, fifty thou¬ 
sand lived below the “safety net,” to use a popular social term of 
our time. He knew from his excellent Greek humanitarian background 
and his excellent biblical foundations, that injustice and the monopoly 
of wealth in the hands of the few are contrary to the ultimate goal 
and destiny of man. Was he a socialist? Indeed, Saint John Chrysostom 
did not support or belong to any particular political or social system. 
He castigated both the rich as well as the poor who violated the com¬ 
mandments of God. A common error of politicians of all forms and 
colors is that they see the Church as a so-called sociological 
phenomenon; 26 whereas Saint Chrysostom saw the Church as a 


24 On Eutropius, p. 254. 

25 First Sermon on Lazarus and the Rich Man, On Wealth and Poverty, 
pp. 36-37. 

^Methodios G. F. Fouyas, The Social Message of St. John Chrysostom 
(Athens, 1968), p. 141. 
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divine organism, as the Ark of Noah, as the only place where ultimate 
salvation is secured for everybody regardless of social background. 
He saw human sufferings and human shortcomings through his sound 
biblical ecclesiology and eschatology. He often repeated the biblical 
“vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” “This saying,” he writes, “ought 
to be continually written on our walls, and garments, in the market 
place, and in the house, on the streets, and on the doors and entrances, 
and above all on the conscience of each one, and to be a perpetual 
theme for meditation.” 27 He is interested in “faith (rtioxiq) and life 
(|Mo<;) as found within the perimeters of the Christian Church. 28 
Why? “For nothing is stronger than the Church. The Church is your 
hope, your salvation, your refuge . . . ”“ 

In combatting materialism and greed however. Saint Chrysostom 
urges us to follow, within the ecclesiological setting and framework 
of salvation, the evangelical way of a virtuous life. He uses the beauti¬ 
ful Greek word dpern, or virtue, which for the ancient Greeks included 
justice, bravery, and prudence. He incorporated it with the Chris¬ 
tian understanding of love, humility, hope, and faith, and transformed 
and projected it to its eschatological vision and goal. Saint Chryso¬ 
stom’s theology, therefore, is not negative, but truly positive. He writes, 
“Let us not regard what is present, but consider what is to come. 
Let us examine not the outer garments, but the conscience of each 
person. Let us pursue the virtue and joy which come from righteous 
actions; and let us both, rich and poor, emulate Lazaros.” 30 It has 
been observed by Professor Margaret Schatkin 31 that the divine 
Chrysostom uses the principle of Greek ethical theory to demonstrate 
that the Hellenic idea of virtue is realized only among Christians. 
Moreover, Christian virtue makes the Christian really “illustrous and 
distinguished.” 32 He is so categorical about the practice of virtue, 
as he says, “for it is not possible to be saved by grace alone, but 


27 On Eutropius, p. 249. 

“Ibid. p. 253. 

“Ibid. p. 256. 

30 First Sermon on Lazarus and the Rich Man, On Wealth and Poverty, 
p. 37. 

31 Saint Chrysostom, Apologist, trans. Margaret A. Schatkin and Paul W. 
Harkins (Washington, D.C., 1983) p. 42. 

32 Concerning the Statues, Homily 4, The Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, 
First Series, 9, p. 365. 
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there is need of faith, and after faith, of virtue.” 33 He also notes: 


But if the noun “man” furnishes such an exhortation to virtue, 
does not the word “faithful” give a much greater one? You are 
called “faithful” both because you believe in God and have as 
a trust from him justification, sanctity, purity of soul, filial adop¬ 
tion, and the kingdom of heaven. God has entrusted and given 
these over to your keeping; you, on the other hand, have given 
over and entrusted other things to him: almsgiving, prayers, 
temperance, and every other virtue. 34 

On another occasion, he again speaks about the importance of Chris¬ 
tian virtues, especially for women, who must adorn themselves “with 
modesty, piety, almsgiving, benevolence, love, kindliness... reason¬ 
ableness, mildness, and forbearance. These are the pigments of vir¬ 
tue ...” Moreover, “the summit of virtue” is nothing else but 
“holiness” which leads us “to those ineffable blessings that are dis¬ 
pensed to those who love him.” 35 These are the personal and the 
public virtues, the foundations of Christian virtues on interpersonal 
relations with God our Father and with our brothers and sisters in 
Christ. How much we need these virtues today... how much indeed! 
Saint John Chrysostom, the “Prophet of Charity,” to use the expres¬ 
sion of Father Florovsky, leads the way for us. 36 What Saint John 
Chrysostom really asked from us is that faith, charity, belief, and prac¬ 
tice be organically linked together in the Christian way of life. We 
cannot claim or reject either of them. 

Today we celebrate Three Hierarchs Day, which is dedicated to 
Greek letters and Greek paideia. Our Fathers, in the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, thought it appropriate to honor these three great hierarchs, for 
they combined excellent Greek education and fervent Christian com¬ 
mitment. Saint Basil the Great, Saint Gregory the Theologian, and 


33 Baptismal Instructions , in Ancient Christian Writers trans. Paul W. 
Harkins (Westminster, MD.) p. 317. For the original text cf. also St. John 
Chrysostom, Homily on Psalm 44: "EXAijveq IJardpeq xfjq ’EKKkrioiaq 
(Thessalonike, 1982) 6, p. 68. 

34 Baptismal Instructions, p. 174. 

35 Ibid. pp. 117-18. 

^Georges Florovsky, “St. John Chrysostom: The Prophet of Charity/’ in 
St. Vladimir 9 s Seminary Quarterly, 3 (1955) 37-42. 
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Saint John Chrysostom were a product of Hellenic culture, and they 
felt no fear in proclaiming it publically. When Julian the Apostate, 
with a special edict, forbade Christians to teach and to be taught 
Greek paideia, Saint Gregory the Theologian protested most vehe¬ 
mently. 37 All the Fathers, however, including Saint John Chryso¬ 
stom, knew the deficiencies of pagan philosophy, and they stated it 
openly and publicly, but they did not reject their roots. In their writ¬ 
ings they preserved whatever the Greek mind had produced that was 
beautiful and good. This is why Johannes Quasten speaks about Chris¬ 
tianization of Hellenism. 38 

But what is more important is that above and beyond their fam¬ 
ily and their educational and spiritual background, they remained 
steadfast to the biblical message of Christ: love of God, and love of 
mankind. Christ penetrated them throughout their souls, minds, and 
bodies. They were truly Christocentric. 

Let us conclude with a letter of Saint John Chrysostom which he 
wrote during one of his exiles to his friend and fellow bishop Kyriakos: 

When I was driven from the city, I felt no anxiety, but said to 
myself: If the empress wishes to banish me, let her do so; the 
earth is the Lord’s. If she wants to have me sawn in sunder, I 
have Isaiah for an example. If she wants me to be drowned in 
the ocean, I think of Jonah. If I am to be thrown into the fire, 
the three men in the furnace suffered the same. If cast before 
wild beasts, I remember Daniel in the lion’s den. If she wants 
me to be stoned, I have before me Stephen, the first martyr. If 
she demands my head, let her do so; John the Baptist shines be¬ 
fore me. Naked I came from my mother’s womb, naked shall I 
leave this world. Paul reminds me, “If I still pleased men, I would 
not be the servant of Christ.” 39 

May the prayers and the blessing of Saint John Chrysostom and 
all the Three Hierarchs be with us all always. Amen. 


37 Ibid. 

^Ibid. 

39 The Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers , First Series, 9, p. 14. 
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cultivating a community spirit of Christian love and understanding 
among the member churches. The Orthodox Liturgy on August 15 
is mentioned with respect, and one goes through the pages of this 
interesting volume with the feeling that serious work and reflection 
were completed in Stavanger in August, 1985. 

From the list of the attendants, it appears that the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate and other Orthodox autocephalous churches were well 
represented. From Holy Cross Greek Orthodox Theological School 
of Theology, I will mention Dr. Kyriaki A. FitzGerald and from St. 
Vladimir’s Seminary, the Reverend Thomas Hopko. We are most 
happy to see our venerable Ecumenical Patriarchate represented by 
excellent and experienced theologians such as Metropolitan Bar¬ 
tholomew of Philadelphia, Professor John Zizioulas (presently 
metropolitan of Pergamos) and the Reverend George Dragas. 

It is true that the meeting at Stavanger dealt once more with the 
desire, hunger, and thirst for full unity among Christians. The parti¬ 
cipants acknowledge the hindrances existing in building up a common 
expression of the apostolic faith needed so badly in our own times and 
in our own days. But a prudent “explication” is still needed so that 
words become meaninful and theologically relevant to our theological 
quests for total unity and an unbounding love in Christ. To put it 
in the optimistic language of Emilio Castro, the General Secretary 
of WCC, “Let us believe that the ecumenical ship is sailingi” (p. 63). 

The recommendations for further work and the by-laws of the Faith 
and Order Commission complete this attractive and interesting 
volume, constructive, and helpful indeed for those who are involved 
in the present stage of the Ecumenical Movement. 

George S. Bebis 

Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology 


Science and Religion: A Critical Survey . Holmes Rolston, III. New 
York: Random House, 1987. Pp. 358. 

The author of the present book has impressive credentials in both 
theology as well as mathematics and physics. He presently teaches 
philosophy at Colorado State University. In an admiring and bold 
way, he deals with the critical dialogue and confrontation between 
science and religion. The book is full of technicalities and apparently 
has been written for a special audience. But the fact however that 
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he accepts from the very beginning the inadequacy of the sciences 
to answer the ultimate questions in our lives, and this void is com¬ 
plemented by religious interpretations, shows that the author stands 
on concrete religious grounds. He accepts that religion is the science 
of the spirit, where rationality suited for objects is inadequate (p. 
31). God (if it exists) is incomparably greater than any routine scien¬ 
tific object, and revelation must be taken and accepted on the basis 
of sheer faith. He contrasts this with the hypothetical-deductive 
method, which is not always consistent, and he discusses how many 
scientific experiments may hide thoughts and errors and how many 
scientific theories are based on confirming and discontinuing obser¬ 
vations. But the author bases and substantiates his own religious be¬ 
liefs on a personal experiential way or on hazy existential theism. 
The kingdom of heaven is at hand on this earth, thus although the 
author is able to ascertain the instrumental capacities of the sciences, 
as well as their failures to construct “optimal human genotypes,” 
his religious orientation leads him to believe that one finds room for 
God only within one’s own personal life. Indeed religion offers the 
pearl of great price because it carries values, truths, and judgments. 
All this of course sounds convincing and reassuring. Religion is far 
beyond the secular sciences which cannot offer “truth-value” reali¬ 
ties and messages. No theologian will disagree with this last conclu¬ 
sion, but one must wonder if the task of religion and theology is to 
contrast themselves to scientific formulae and models, and ask from 
religion a personal, only experiential motif of life. The God of the 
Old Testament and the New Testament is in history and above his¬ 
tory; he is a reality who lives beyond us, and certainly also in us. 
The ultimate message of religion is soteriological. This is the mes¬ 
sage of the Scriptures and the Greek Fathers of the East whom Pro¬ 
fessor Rolston has not read. If he had read the Greek Fathers, he 
would have offered us a wholesome understanding of the Christian 
message, and he would have given us reassurance of the true redeem¬ 
ing Christian faith. Professor Rolston has a brilliant mind and his 
book will provoke a great interest among those who study the rela¬ 
tionship of secular science and religion. In the next edition, I hope 
Professor Rolston would use the Greek Fathers. They will give him 
a balanced perspective on the “truth-value” of the holy Scriptures. 

George S. Bebis 

Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology 
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CHRISTOLOGY STANDS AT THE VERY HEART OF THE ICON 
controversy. Spanning the eighth and ninth centuries the disputes 
surrounding the existence and veneration of the icon focused on the 
person of Jesus Christ These disputes formed the basis for the develop¬ 
ment of the respective christologies of iconoclasm and Orthodoxy, 
each of which presented two opposing understandings of the rela¬ 
tionships between the incarnation, human nature and the world. Too 
often scholars who speak favorably about Second Nicaea sum up the 
teaching of this synod by pointing to its linguistic contribution; its 
clarification of the distinction between the veneration (TcpOGKUvrjaiq) 
given to the icon and worship (Xatpeia) which is directed only to God. 
Indeed, this clarification and refinement of theological terminology 
is an important intellectual contribution since it was a way for the 
Orthodox to refute the iconoclasts’ accusation of idolatry. 1 Yet this 
linguistic distinction is but one important aspect of Nicaea’s teaching 


*The term ‘new man’ is not to be understood as an ‘exclusive’ term used 
to describe humanity. I have selected this term in order to focus as sharply 
as possible on the incarnate Christ who, as an historical person uniting divin¬ 
ity and humanity within himself, provides the model and therefore the vi¬ 
sion of the new humanity and new creation. 

l Horos of Second Nicaea, 377E. Texts of Nicaea have been taken from 
Daniel Sahas’ Icon and Logos: Sources in Eighth-Century Iconoclasm (Tor¬ 
onto, 1986) which contain a complete translation of Session 6 and the horos 
of Second Nicaea. Reference numbers in this paper follow those given in 
Sahas’ translation. 
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on the icon and its corresponding relationship to Christology and 
anthropology. 

The basis for the existence of the icon is the person of Jesus Christ. 
Thus the link between Christology and anthropology can be made 
when the icon is understood as a statement attesting to the reality 
of the incarnation. The horos (definition) of Second Nicaea reads as 
follows: 

In summary we preserve all the traditions of the Church, which 
for our sake have been decreed in written or unwritten form, with¬ 
out introducing an innovation. One of these traditions is the mak¬ 
ing of monographic representations — being in accordance with 
the narrative of the proclamation of the Gospel — for the pur¬ 
pose of ascertaining the incarnation of God the Word, which was 
real, not imaginary, and for being of equal benefit to us as the 
gospel narrative. For those which point mutually to each other 
undoubtedly mutually signify each other. 2 

By witnessing to the incarnation, the icon presents in lines and 
color the God-man, Jesus Christ. This means that the icon not only 
verifies the historicity of Christ’s incarnation but also infers the his¬ 
torical resurrection and ascension. As an historical person, as a real 
human being, Jesus the incarnate and resurrected Logos reveals him¬ 
self as the model for the new humanity making available the divine 
life for all. Consequently, the icon of the incarnate and resurrected 
Logos provides a vision of the new humanity and new creation. 

In its defense of the icon, Second Nicaea had to confront an icono¬ 
clastic Christology which was determined to minimize the deified hu¬ 
manity of Christ and the effects it had on history and creation. This 
‘anthropological minimalism’ of the iconoclasts can be traced to Ori- 
gen and his eschatology. 3 Unlike the Orthodox who sought to keep 
a balance between history and eschatology, the iconoclasts held to 
an Origenistic vision of the future which ultimately rendered history 
and the material creation meaningless. What resulted from the es¬ 
chatological one-sidedness of the iconoclasts was a myopic vision of 
the incarnation. Their myopia limited their perception of the historical 


2 2nd Nicaea, 377C. 

3 Cf. Georges Florovsky’s “The Iconoclastic Controvesy,” Christianity and 
Culture Vol. 2 of the Collected Works (Belmont, MA., 1974), pp. 101-20. 
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and saving acts of Christ. Ultimately, in fact, the iconoclasts were 
unwilling to accept Christ’s historical humanity as the basis for the 
restoration of human nature. What the iconoclasts finally envisioned 
was an eschatology in which Christ himself would share an incorporeal 
existence with the saints. 4 Thus human nature and the rest of the 
material creation had no future. In other words, for the iconoclasts, 
what occurs in the future is not a consequence of the past. 

Origenism continued to wield enormous influence in the develop¬ 
ment of theological thought even after the formal condemnation of 
its founder at the fifth ecumenical synod. Origenism equipped the 
iconoclasts with intellectual tools to develop a metaphysics in sup¬ 
port of their arguments against those who depicted the historical 
deified humanity of Christ in lines and color. The well-known letter 
of Bishop Eusebios of Caesarea to Constantia Augusta, a sister of 
Emperor Constantine I, indicates how firmly planted and popular 
Origen’s super-temporal and super-spatial eschatology was among cer¬ 
tain Christians and how the Hellenism of Origen was an intellectual 
movement which the Orthodox would have to reckon with repeatedly 
(even to this day). 

Briefly, the letter is a response to Constantia who had written to 
Eusebios requesting him to send her an image of Christ Eusebios’ 
initial reaction was one of complete astonishment since he could not 
quite understand why she wanted such an image. For an Origenist, such 


4 Cf. Origen’s On First Principles , trans. G. W. Butterworth (New York, 
1966). Origen writes: “We are ... led to believe that the end of all things 
will be incorporeal by the statement of our Savior, in which he says, ‘That 
as I and Thou are one, so they also may be one in us.’ For we ought to 
know what God is and what the Savior will be in the end, and how the like¬ 
ness of the Father and the Son has been promised to the saints, so that 
as the Father and the Son are one in themselves, so, too, the saints may 
be one in them. For we must either suppose that the God of the universe 
is clothed with a body and enveloped with some sort of matter in the same 
way as we are with the flesh, in order that the likeness of God’s life may in 
the end be brought to the level of the saints; or, if this view is unseemly ... 
then we are compelled to accept one of two alternatives and either despair 
of ever attaining the likeness of God if we are destined always to have bodies, 
or else, if there is promised to us a blessedness of the same life that God 
has, then we must live in the same condition in which God lives [3.6,1]. 

On the meaninglessness of history in Origenism, see C. J. Scalise, “Alle¬ 
gorical Flights of Fancy — The Problem of Origen’s Exegesis,” The Greek 
Orthodox Theological Review , 32 (1987) 69-88. 
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a request was simply incomprehensible. In his response to Constan¬ 
ts, Eusebios writes that no depiction could be made of either the 
glorified or kenotic Christ since it was impossible to depict the divinity 
which had swallowed up and transformed all the humanity and 
therefore mortality of the God-man. For Eusebios any depiction of 
Christ would be a false image since it could only reveal Christ in a 
state of humiliation. Georges Florovsky, commenting on this letter 
writes: 

[the] Eusebian argument is clear and obvious. Christians do not 
need any artificial image of Christ. They are not permitted to 
go back; they must look forward. Christ’s ‘historical’ image, the 
‘form’ of his humiliation, has already been superseded by his di¬ 
vine splendor, in which he now abides. This splendor cannot be 
seen or deliniated, but, in due time, true Christians will be ad¬ 
mitted into that glory of the age to come. 5 

Suffice it to say, the anthropological minimalists, Origen and sub¬ 
sequently the iconoclasts, perceived history and matter as meaning¬ 
less, as something to escape. They understood Christ’s telos and there¬ 
fore humanity’s telos to be an incorporeal and super-historical 
existence. 

Iconoclasm and Demythology 

By tending towards an eschatology unrelated to history and by 
placing minimal emphasis on the humanity of Christ, iconoclasm set 
the stage for its so-called ‘ethical theory’ of the icon. 6 In some ways 
this theology resembles the ‘ethical theory’ formulated by pre- 
Bultmanian demythologizers. For the iconoclasts the ‘ethical theory,’ 
developed at their councils at Hiereia (754) and at Hagia Sophia (Con¬ 
stantinople, 815) focused on the written word in both the holy Scrip¬ 
tures and hagiographies. 7 By concentrating on the written word, the 
iconoclasts defined a true image to be someone who imitated the 


5 Florovsky, “Iconoclastic Controversy,” p. 109. 

6 See Milton V. Anastos, “The Ethical Theory of Images Formulated by 
the Iconoclasts in 754 and 815,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers , 8 (1954) 151-60. 

7 The “ethical theory” was an additional support to the iconoclasts 
gathered at Hiereia who claimed the icon’s existence and veneration signi¬ 
fied a variety of heresies such as idolatry, Nestorianism, and Monophy- 
sitism. 
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actions of Christ and the saints. 8 Anathema 16 of Hiereia sums up 
the ‘ethical theory’: 

If anyone endeavors to reinstate the effigies of the saints in in¬ 
animate and speechless icons made of material colors, which bring 
no benefit — for the idea (of the icon) is vain and an invention 
of diabolic cunning — and does not rather reproduce in himself 
their virtues through what has been written about them in books, 
(being) like animate icons, consequently to incite in himself the 
zeal to become like them, as our Fathers inspired by God have 
said, let him be anathema. 9 

For the Fathers of Second Nicaea, the ‘ethical theory’ joined with 
an origenistic denial of history nullified the reality and the purpose 
of Christ’s incarnation. On the one hand, the ‘ethical’ Christianity 
of the iconoclasts defined holiness as ‘imitating’ a faceless and even 
docetic Christ. The imitation of Christ and the saints therefore pre¬ 
cluded any notion of the interpenetration of natures, i.e. the partici¬ 
pation of our humanity in Christ’s deified humanity. On the other 
hand, the historical God-manhood of Christ is also effaced. Thus the 
revelatory and saving acts of the historical Jesus are forced to re¬ 
cede into the realm of myth and consequently are cut off from renew¬ 
ing and sanctifying humanity and all creation. 

The Icon and Christ's Deified Humanity 

The Fathers of Second Nicaea understood the icon as a fundamental 
component of the Christian tradition. Like the written word, it revealed 
the relationship between Christology and anthropology in the con¬ 
text of history and eschatology. By maintaining these relationships, 
Second Nicaea rescued Christology from the demythologizing tenden¬ 
cies of the iconoclasts. By adhering to the teaching of Chalcedonian 


8 Based on the IleuoEic; of Constantine V, the Synod of Hiereia also de¬ 
fined the eucharist as an authentic image (being the true dxeipoTtoiiiTOv) 
since it shared the same divine essence as its prototype. For a discussion 
on the doctrine and related sources pertaining to the eucharistic teaching 
of the iconoclasts, see Steven Gero, “The Eucharistic Doctrine of the Byzan¬ 
tine Iconoclasts and its Sources,” Byzantinische Zeitschrift , 68(1975) 4-22. 
See also Gero’s Byzantine Iconoclasm During the Reign of Constantine V 
(Louvain, 1977), pp. 4547. 

9 2nd Nicaea, 345D. 
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Christology — that the divine and human natures of Christ are united 
in one hypostasis (person) without confusion, without change, with¬ 
out division, and without separation — the Fathers of Second Nicaea 
had a theological platform on which to build their defense of the icon 
as a re-presentation of the deified humanity of Christ: 

Even though the catholic Church depicts Christ in human form, 
she does not separate this from the divinity united with it. Rather, 
she believes that this is deified, as she confesses it to be with 
God, according to Gregory the Great, the Theologian [Oration 23, 
PG 35.1160C], and according to the truth . . . We confess the 
Lord’s flesh to be deified, and we know the icon to be nothing 
else but an icon, signifying the imitation of the prototype. 10 

By taking on human nature and the sin of the world, Christ has 
opened the way for the deification of all humanity. That which was 
circumscribable (and mortal) was united to the uncircumscribable (and 
immortal) divine hypostasis. 11 Therefore, while the divinity of Christ 
was in no way diminished, his humanity — which was our humanity — 
is healed. This deified humanity of the historical Christ is the model 
and goal of our humanity. For this reason the icon of Christ is the 
icon of the New Man which offers the vision of the new creation. It 
is an eschatological statement of Christ’s historical life and bears wit¬ 
ness to a process of renewal and transfiguration which has been opened 
for all. Consequently, each icon of a saint, whether the subject is male 
or female, portrays a human person participating in Christ’s deified 
humanity. Founded on the historical incarnation and revealing what 
has not yet been fully accomplished the icon discloses the true defini¬ 
tion and telos of everyone (and everything). 

The Icon and the Liturgy 

Revealed in the icon is the form and face of the Gospel’s image 
of Christ. The icon is the product of transposing the gospel image 
of Christ in words into the gospel image of Christ in lines and colors. 
The context for this transposition is the liturgical worship of the 
Church, specifically the eucharist. In this context the language of 
words transposed into the language of images reveals the dialectic 


10 Ibid. 344A,B. 
u Ibid. 244B. 
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of eucharistic celebration, i.e. the new covenant as an historical and 
eschatological event. 

For the Fathers of Second Nicaea the written (or spoken word) 
and the image confirmed and completed each other in a reciprocal 
relationship. 

The representation of scenes in colors follows the narrative of 
the Gospel; and the narrative of the Gospel follows the narrative 
of the paintings. Both are good and honorable, 12 

They further developed this idea by stressing that word and image 
convey the same message. 

We all, therefore, see and understand that the painting of icons 
is something that has been handed down to the Church before 
the holy councils, as well as after them, like the tradition of the 
Gospel. Thus, as when we receive the sound of the reading with 
our ears, we transmit it to our mind, so by looking with our eyes 
at the painted icon, we are enlightened in our mind. Through 
two things following each other, that is by reading and also by 
seeing the reproduction of the painting, we learn the same thing, 
that is, how to recall what has taken place. The operation of these 
two most basic senses is also found conjoined in the Song of Songs, 
where it says: “Show me thy face, and cause me to hear thy voice; 
for thy voice is sweet and thy countenance is beautiful” (Song 
2.14). In agreement we say with the words of the psalms: “as we 
have heard, so we have also seen” [Ps 11.12]. 13 

The icon, like the Gospel, transmits the language of the Church. 
Both the statements of the Gospel and the statements of the icon 
emerge from the Church’s collective memory (&vdpvr|Gi<;) kept alive 
in the Holy Spirit and retained in worship. 14 Thus iconography is an 


12 Ibid. 269B. 

13 Ibid. 221A; cf. 360E-361A. 

14 See the stimulating comments made by Boris Uspensky on the concept 
of Av&hvtiok; in his The Semiotics of the Russian Icon, ed. Stephen Rudy 
(Brussels, 1976), p. 21, n. 17. Also, for a presentation on the relationship 
between word and image, see Dumitry Staniloae, “Revelation Through Acts, 
Words and Images,” in Theology and the Church (Crestwood, NY., 1980), 
especially pp. 112-30. 
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expression of the worshipping community and not an art form stem¬ 
ming solely from the imagination of the monographer. Rather the 
monographer has a priestly vocation to accurately transmit the procla¬ 
mation of the Gospel through the language of art. 

It is the collective memory of the Church contained in the cele¬ 
bration of the eucharist which draws past, present and future into 
one place and time. This synthesis of time in space is expressed in 
the Liturgy of Saint John Chrysostom where the saving acts of Christ 
are recounted prior to the consecration of the bread and wine: 

Remembering (pepvnMivot), therefore, this command of the 
Savior and all that have came to pass for our sake: the cross, the 
tomb, the resurrection on the third day, the ascension into heaven, 
the enthronement at the right hand of the Father, and the second 
and glorious coming . . . 

While the eucharistic ‘remembrance’ draws history and eschato¬ 
logy together it also leaves eschatology as something to be antici¬ 
pated and fulfilled. The icon clearly reveals this paradox. Each figure 
and detail in an icon is recognizable as having a connection in his¬ 
tory. Yet the iconographic form points to the existence of a person 
and his surroundings beyond the limits of time and space. What is 
seen is a statement of what was, what is, and what will be. The his¬ 
tory and eschatology of the written word are translated into the lan¬ 
guage of the icon. The organization of space, the choice of colors, 
bodily gestures which defy anatomy, the wearing of clothing (and the 
way nudity is depicted), the placing and style of architecture, and 
the way plant and animal life are re-presented all combine to form 
a single composition which helps to keep the collective memory of 
the Church alive and new. 

In the icon the viewer beholds the process of the ‘old’ becoming 
‘new.’ What has been accomplished in Christ’s deified humanity is 
what all of us are called to grow into for all eternity. In celebrating 
the 1200th anniversary of Second Nicaea people everywhere have the 
possibility of receiving the joyful hope which emanates from the face 
of Christ. For from this face of the New Man comes the revelation 
of our Father who, through his love, has removed all barriers between 
himself and creation and continuously invites his creation to partici¬ 
pate in the banquet of new and everlasting life. 
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Eucharist, Image, and Priesthood 


ANDREW J. SOPKO 


TWO IMPORTANT RESULTS OF THE SEVENTH ECUMENICAL SYNOD 
at Nicaea in 787 were the reiteration of the reality of Christ’s presence 
in the eucharist and the proclamation of the propriety of the visual 
representation of Christ in the icon. The iconoclasts’ contention that 
the eucharist was the only permissible “image” of Christ was rejected 
as was their disavowal of any visual representation of him. 1 With the 
exception of one further relapse into iconoclasm in the council’s after- 
math, both eucharistic realism and the icon of Christ have remained 
central to the Orthodox tradition up to the present. In its liturgy, 
reception of the eucharist has meant a real participation in the body 
and blood of Christ, a “Christification.” In this same liturgical con¬ 
text, the image of Christ is also found. With the victory over icono¬ 
clasm, the sanctuary partition (templon) evolved into an icon screen 
(iconostasis), with the image of Christ given the most prominent place 
at the threshold of the eucharistic table in the sanctuary. 2 


^ee the contentions of the iconoclasts concerning the eucharist in the 
horos , of the Council of 754, in J.D. Mansi, Sacrorum Conciliorum Nova 
et Amplissima Collectio (Florence, 1759 ff) 13, 261d-264c. While the prob¬ 
lem of the eucharist as “image” does not receive a specific mention in the 
horos of Second Nicaea, ibid. 373d-79a, it was refuted in the writings of 
iconodule theologians such as Nikephoros of Constantinople and Theodore 
the Studite, as will see below. The Fathers at Second Nicaea basically con¬ 
cerned themselves with the propriety of the icon of Christ and its venera¬ 
tion in their “definition.” 

2 While there are a number of different terms which have been used for 
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While the presence of Christ in the eucharist as well as the 
presence of his icon concretely reiterate in the liturgy the distinc¬ 
tion between reality and image, the character of the priest or presider 
in the same context is not so immediately apparent. Although there 
has been some discussion in the Orthodox tradition of the “iconic” 
character of Christian priesthood, this has been most recently used 
as an apologia for a strictly male priesthood. 3 Within the tradition 
established through Second Nicaea, the priest stands literally bet¬ 
ween the image of Christ on the icon screen and the reality of Christ 
upon the eucharistic table. Through an examination of the Orthodox 
eucharistic liturgy seen within the context of Second Nicaea, this paper 
will attempt to make a fresh contribution to the debate concerning 
the character of Christian priesthood. 

The contextualization of the problem of the priest as “icon of 
Christ” within the eucharistic celebration and an attempt to offer 
a solution to this problem out of this context needs no justification 
in the Orthodox tradition. Because the Orthodox Church sees the 
liturgy as the source of its theology and the eucharistic liturgy itself 
as the proper setting for all other sacramental actions, 4 liturgical 
theology will inevitably help in assessing the propriety of the euchar¬ 
istic celebrant as the icon of Christ. This emphasis on context does 
not mean to deny that a group of proof-texts is available from Ig- 
natios onwards that equate the presider with Christ. 5 These patristic 
and canonical texts have already been entered into the arsenal of 
those who insist upon not only the iconic character of Christian 


the “barrier” between the nave and the sanctuary in Orthodox churches as 
it has evolved, these two have been chosen for the sake of simplicity and 
contrast. Here “templon” denotes a sanctuary partition with no icons on it 
while “iconostasis” signifies the addition of a number of icons to the partition. 

3 See particularly Women and the Priesthood , ed. T. Hopko (Crestwood, 
N.Y. 1983) and especially the articles of K.T. Ware, “Man, Woman and 
the Priesthood of Christ” and T. Hopko, “On the Male Character of the 
Christian Priesthood.” 

4 J. Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology (New York, 1974), p. 115. Here, the 
reference to “other sacramental actions” means baptism, confirmation, mar¬ 
riage, ordination, etc. 

5 For the survival of the idea of the bishop as image of Christ, see 
especially 0. Perler, “L’ Eveque, representant du Christ” in L’ Episcopat 
et V Eglise universelle, ed. Y. Congar and B.—D. Dupuy, in Unam Sane- 
tarn 39 (1962) 31-66. 
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priesthood but also its masculine nature. Unfortunately, this approach 
can appear somewhat artificial and is open to the accusation of trans¬ 
forming theology into a legalism supported by certain texts. 6 

Before considering the influence which the theological milieu of 
Second Nicaea had upon the eucharistic context in which the priest 
presided and what bearing this might have upon the perception of 
the priest as the icon of Christ, it is important to remember that the 
very concept of a specifically “ministerial priesthood” in Christianity 
has problems attached to it. The “transposition” of the Old Testa¬ 
ment cult from temple to church and from sacrifice to eucharist also 
carried with it the attendant concept of priesthood, all three manifesting 
eschatological fulfillment through Christ. 7 Even though Christ is pro¬ 
claimed the only priest (1 Tim 2.25), all who follow him share in a 
royal priesthood (1 Pet 2.9). Between these two poles, however, a 
ministerial priesthood came into existence through the function of pres¬ 
idency at the eucharist “in the place of Christ.” But if the celebrant 
takes the place of Christ, does he thereby become the icon of Christ? 

While Second Nicaea and the iconodule theologians obviously were 
concerned with the propriety of the visual representation of Christ, 
their theology of the image must also have a bearing on any inter¬ 
pretation of the priest as icon if a consistent approach is to be main¬ 
tained. 8 In response to the iconoclastic view that a true image had 
to be identical in essence (homoousios) with that which it portrays, 
Theodore the Studite replied that this was not so: 

No one could ever be so insane as to suppose that shadow and 
truth, nature and art, original and copy, cause and effect are the 
same in essence, or to say that “each is in the other” . . . .That 
is what one would have to say if he supposed or asserted that Christ 
and his image are the same in essence. On the contrary, we say 
that Christ is one thing and his image is another thing by nature, 
although they have an identity in the use of the same name. 9 

^he reduction of “patristic” theology to a collection of certain texts is a 
problem with which the Orthodox Church has been plagued for many centuries. 

7 A. Schmemann, Introduction to Liturgical Theology (London, 1966) 
passim. 

8 Nikephoros of Constantinople, ! AvxipprjxiKdq , 2.3, PG 100.337. 

9 Theodore the Studite, On the Holy Icons , tr. C. P. Roth (Crestwood, NY, 
1981), p. 31 ( = PG 99.341b). 
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Theodore here refers to the painted image of the Savior but if the 
same approach is applied to the priest as icon, several difficulties arise. 
Since the priest shares an identical human nature with Christ, can 
he legitimately be called the icon of Christ? Furthermore, the prototype 
and the image “have an identity in the use of the same name” accor¬ 
ding to Theodore and this is clearly not the case between Jesus Christ 
and those who are members of his ministerial priesthood. 10 

The current insistence by some Orthodox theologians upon the 
priest as the icon of Christ also emphasizes the identicalness of sex 
between Christ and his priests. Concerning Christ’s sex, Theodore 
observes that “if. . . Christ were uncircumscribable (undepictable), 
as being without a body, He would also be without the difference 
of sex. But he was born male. . . . therefore he is circumscribed.” 11 
This identification of Christ as male does not prevent Theodore from 
making a real identification between all believers and Christ: “if... 
Christ were uncircumscribed after the resurrection, we who are also 
one body with him would have to be uncircumscribed.” 12 Here, the 
masculine and the feminine share the same body with Christ through 
the Church and more specifically, through the eucharist. 

The “Christification” available through the reception of the 
eucharist encompasses the masculine and the feminine. Through the 
reality of Christ in the eucharist, a reality denied by the iconoclasts, 
images are superseded: “The body and blood... are saving food for 
us not because the body ceases to be a body, but because it remains 
so and is preserved as body,” according to Nikephoros of Constan¬ 
tinople. 13 Although they receive Christ, communicants retain their 
own personal identities. As John of Damascus says, “we first receive 
the hypostasis within the order of creation, then we enter into union, 
by the mingling of the body and the blood.” 14 

In the presence of this eucharistic realism, perceptions of the 


10 It must be stated that these contradictions do not stop Theodore from 
saying in another place that the priest is an imitation (piprjpa) and icon of 
Christ. Cf PG 99.493cd. 

1 Theodore the Studite, On the Holy Icons, 94 ( = PG 99.409cd). 

12 Ibid., 72 (=PG 99, 385c). 

13 Nikephoros of Constantinople, ’AvripprfTiKdq, PG 100.447, quoted in J. 
Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology, p. 50. See also the remarks of Theodore 
the Studite, On the Holy Icons, 30 (PG 99, 340a). 

14 John of Damascus, Oratio 3, PG 94.1348ab, quoted in J. Meyendorff, 
Christ in Eastern Christian Thought (Washington DC, 1969). 
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celebrant as the icon of Christ are already relegated to a secondary 
place. If we look at a liturgical commentary close in date to Second 
Nicaea, that of Germanos of Constantinople, one of the earliest op¬ 
ponents of iconoclasm, we learn that the celebrant receives very lit¬ 
tle attention as the icon of Christ vis d vis the reality of the 
eucharist. 15 In fact, the analogies which the Patriarch proposes can 
be quite unusual. Very often, it will be certain vestments of the 
celebrant that will represent Christ and not the celebrant himself. 16 
Nor does Germanos blush in likening the censer to Christ, its fire 
to Christ’s divinity and its interior to the womb of the Virgin. 17 The 
presbyters themselves “resemble the seraphic powers. . . and they 
hold the divine and spiritual coal, Christ on the altar with the tongs 
of their hands.” 18 And the chief celebrant himself, at the time of 
communion, “exclaims, saying to all: I am a man of like passions 
with you and I do not know the sins of each of you. ‘Look, see, behold 
God.” 19 These quotations do not mean to imply that there are no 
references comparing the celebrant to Christ in Germanos’ commen¬ 
tary, but these few are relegated to the liturgy of the word. 20 

Germanos’ commentary does succeed in conveying the eschatolog¬ 
ical character of the eucharist and the place where it is celebrated, 
making it an important link in the developments which occured in the 
liturgy after Second Nicaea. Of particular interest is the explanation 
of the sanctuary (bema): “It points to the second coming when he 
(Christ) will come sitting on the throne of glory to judge the world.” 
According to Germanos, the sanctuary was divided from the nave by a 
partition decorated with the cross. 21 The eschatological perspective 
associated with the sanctuary and this partition has been traced to 
the very first centuries of the Church. 22 It was evidently felt that 


15 Germanos of Constantinople, On the Divine Liturgy , text, translation 
and commentary, P. Meyendorff (Crestwood, NY, 1984). 

16 Ibid. pp. 67, 75. 

l7 Ibid. p. 79. 

18 Ibid. pp. 67, 95, 97. These presbyters would be concelebrants with the 
Patriarch in Hagia Sophia according to Germanos’ description. 

l9 Ibid. 105. 

^Ibid. especially p. 77. Byzantine liturgical commentaries are well-known 
for their combination of creative symbolism as well as straight-forward 
realism and Germanos’ is no exception. 

21 Ibid. pp. 61-63. 

22 L. Ouspensky, “The Problem of the Iconostasis,” St, Vladimir*s 
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communion in the Kingdom did not break down the line between 
the temporal and the eternal and this was shown in the church through 
the division of space — first, by the templon, then later by the 
iconostasis, both marking the boundary between the temporal and 
the extra-temporal. 23 Following the victory over iconoclasm, the 
cross surmounting the templon was eventually replaced by the so- 
called Deisis icon of Christ enthroned between the interceding figures 
of the Virgin and John the Baptist. 24 From this central depiction of 
Christ at the threshold of the eucharistic table, there eventually 
developed the iconostasis with its other icons. The entire ensemble, 
whether in its most primitive form or its most developed, reflected 
the final purpose of the incarnation as manifested in the eucharist: 
“That the Incarnate (One) should have ‘a body’ which is the Church, 
the new humanity redeemed and reborn in its Head.” 25 Through the 
iconostasis, we see “the growth in time of the flesh of Christ” on 
the boundary between the temporal and the extra-temporal. 26 

Clearly, the icon of Christ at the entrance of the sanctuary brings 
a certain redundancy to the perception of the presider as the icon 
of Christ. The icon of the glorified Christ serves as the gateway, not 
to another image but to the reality of eschatological fulfillment in 
the eucharist. In the words of the eucharistic canon, even “the se¬ 
cond and glorious coming” has already been “commemorated.” All 
the faithful are given the opportunity not just to see Christ but to 
become “Christs” themselves. 27 And just as there is nothing to be 
“seen” in the eucharist, it might also be said that nothing is really 
“seen” in the movements of the eucharistic celebrant. If, in the Or¬ 
thodox liturgy, the tradition of the celebrant facing the people had 
become normative, this would have aided in the perception of the 
priest as the icon of Christ. That the priest faces “east-ward” with 
the congregation places him in the function of representative of the 
community, especially since he prays not “I” but “we.” 28 


Seminary Quarterly 8 (1964) 192. 

23 Ibid. p. 193. 

24 Ibid. pp. 195-205. 

25 G. Florovsky, “The Ethos of the Orthodox Church,” The Ecumenical 
Review 12 (1960) 194-195. 

26 L. Ouspensky, “The Problem of the Iconostasis,” p. 212. 

27 Not in the sense that each becomes Jesus Christ but in the sense that 
each receives personal deification. 

28 See the remarks of Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology, p. 204. 
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Such a view of the celebrant has often been regarded by contem¬ 
porary Orthodox theologians as a “reduction” in the authority of 
the priest, isolating him from his true role in the eucharistic celebra¬ 
tion. 29 The acknowledgment of priesthood as a function within the 
community is not totally unknown in Byzantine texts, however. For 
instance, Nicholas Kabasilas states that “the priesthood is nothing 
other than a ministerial power over sacred things” 30 and he makes 
a very clear distinction between the work of Christ in the liturgy and 
the work of the celebrant: 

For even if it is true that Christ performs the sacrifice, we can¬ 
not attribute everything that is said and done throughout the 
liturgy to him. He alone accomplishes the special work and pur¬ 
pose of the liturgy — the concecration of the offerings and the 
sanctification of the faithful.... If therefore any man maintains 
that, apart from the matters we have just mentioned, the prayers 
of the liturgy are Christ’s, he is in this no different from those 
evil men who have dared to detract from his glory. If you read 
the prayers, you will find that they are couched in language be¬ 
fitting servants. 

Kabasilas obviously feels that a Christie “role” cannot be assigned 
to the priest in his petitions. 31 

From the examples given, we have seen how the eschatological 
character of the liturgy illuminates the true significance of not only 
the eucharist but also the place where it is celebrated. The reception 
of the glorified humanity of Christ in the eucharist and the vision 
of that humanity through his image on the iconostasis are the com¬ 
ponents of the Kingdom. In this environment, the concept of the priest 
as the icon of Christ carries a certain weakness with it. It appears 


29 For more on this, see T. Stylianopoulos, “Christ, Church and 
Eucharist,” Diakonia 18 (1983) 2, 100-27. 

30 Nicholas Kabasilas, A Commentary on the Divine Liturgy , tr. J. M. 
Hussey and P. A. McNutty (London, 1966) p. 105 (PG 150.469a). 

31 Idem., pp. 110-11 (PG 150.477b-d). Note also how Kabasilas (p. 113) 
describes the praying of the eucharistic canon; “After she (the Church) has 
named all the benefits which Christ has bestowed on us and given thanks 
for them, she speaks of the coming of the Lord in the flesh and of the in¬ 
stitution of this sacrament. ...” (PG 150.481b). 
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weak because it does not bear an equally eschatological character. 
While the painted icon testifies to the fact that Jesus Christ is the 
image of God, human beings are not called to be images of Jesus 
but to be deified in their own persons, thereby also becoming im¬ 
ages of God. The reception of the reality of Christ in the eucharist 
helps make this a possibility for the priest and the faithful. In the 
Kingdom, all are truly “Christified.” 

The eschatology which the eucharistic liturgy heralds also mani¬ 
fests the reintegration of the sexes. The sharing of the masculine and 
the feminine in the glorified body of Christ ends the division between 
the sexes. It has been remarked that the Deisis icon of Christ en¬ 
throned between the Virgin Mary and John the Baptist, the earliest 
icon to appear on the templon after Second Nicaea, demonstrates 
that “the mystical body of Christ is neither masculine nor faminine 
but the place of their integration.” 32 Both the Virgin and the Bap¬ 
tist have a eucharistic ministry, the one saying, “They have no more 
wine” (Jn 2.3) and the other proclaiming, “Behold the Lamb of God” 
(Jn 1.36), 33 Since the sanctuary space announces the new aeon where 
the opposition of the sexes is ended, it seems only appropriate that 
its ministers should be “eschatological witnesses” whose presence 
announces this fact. 

There can be no doubt that the eschatological character of the 
Byzantine liturgy was strengthened following Second Nicaea. The 
clearer focus given to both the place of the eucharist and the icon 
of Christ provides important testimony to the process of theological 
renewal which makes a living tradition possible. When theological 
precedent remains unclear, the Church has a sacred obligation to 
clarify. But solutions very often create further problems, as the ques¬ 
tions surrounding the iconic character of Christian priesthood 
demonstrate. Nonetheless, it is only proper that these questions be 
raised so that they can be addressed and hopefully answered. That 
is how Second Nicaea will best be honored. 


32 P. Evdokimov, La femme et le salut du monde (Paris, 1978), p. 226. Ac¬ 
cording to Evdokimov, “in the Deisis icon, the Virgin and St. John are the 
divine thoughts on the feminine and the masculine, they are the true nor- 
matives, hypostasized”(p* 230). 

33 Ibid. p. 232. 
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unnecessarily inserted. The Greek equivalent is not there. For the 
sake of consistency, the heading To the Genicus of Letter 7 should 
be translated To the Minister of Finance as in Letter 13 where Tcp 
KavucXsicp is rightly translated To the Keeper of the Imperial 
Inkstand . 

A more analytical introduction might have heightened the his¬ 
torical significance of Leo’s epistles and made them more attractive 
reading not only for scholars but also advanced students. My last ques¬ 
tion concerns the Latinization of Greek names. Why not retain their 
original form? Why Calocyrus and not Kalokyros, Malacinus and not 
Malakinos (or Malakeinos), Methodius and not Methodios? American 
Byzantinists would do well to follow the trend among their European 
colleagues who tend to preserve the Greek original. 

These, of course, are minor points which in no way diminish the 
value of this very fine piece of scholarship — a worthy addition to 
the Dumbarton Oaks Texts. 


Demetrios J. Constantelos 
Stockton State College of New Jersey 


GREEK ORTHODOX THEOLOGICAL REVIEW Volume 32, No 2, 1987 

Cyril of Alexandria , Select Letters . Ed. and trans. Lionel R. Wick¬ 
ham. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1983. Pp. lvii + 226. Cloth, 
$55.00. 

In the series “Oxford Early Christian Texts” under the general 
editorship of Henry Chadwick, the Clarendon Press published in 1983 
the Select Letters of Cyril of Alexandria, edited and translated by 
Lionel R. Wickham. The edition, besides the Greek text and the 
English translation, includes a very substantial introduction to the 
background of the letters and to the text, explanatory footnotes, a 
brief textual apparatus, and two indexes of persons and biblical quota¬ 
tions and allusions. 

The book is a work of scholarship and faith. Both the Greek text 
and the English translation are commendable achievements. Based 
upon the best earlier editions, the Greek text is unburdened by a 
lengthy apparatus criticus, and the corrections are kept to the 
minimum. The English translation remains as close to the Greek text 
as possible, being at the same time a fairly free rendition, smoothly 
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running, and highly readable. However, one should remember that 
Cyril of Alexandria is not the easiest writer to be understood and 
translated. His Greek presents difficulties, befogged by dogmatic terms 
and twisted syntax, although sometimes his dry and artificial style 
takes some lyrical flights into a kind of poetic expression. In any case, 
his primary aim is persuasion, not entertainment of his reader. 

Of Cyril’s many writings, L. R. Wickham chose ten of his letters 
dealing mainly with the Incarnation of Jesus Christ, but also with 
other related dogmatic themes. They are the Second and Third Let¬ 
ters to Nestorios, the Letters to Akakios of Melitene, to Eulogios, the 
First and Second Letters to Succensus, the Letter on the Creed, the 
Answers to Tiberius and his Companions, Doctrinal Questions and 
Answers, and the Letter to Kalosirios. A translation of the “Formula 
of Reunion” is added as Appendix. Some explanatory footnotes ac¬ 
company the Greek text and the English translation of the book, but 
detailed and systematic discussion concerning the ideas and actions 
of Cyril may be found in Wickham’s introduction. 

Between the Introduction and the main feature of the book, “Texts 
and Translations,” Wickham provides a brief but good, very helpful 
bibliography, and a list of signs used in the apparatus. However, the 
bibliography reveals some deficiencies; for, although it lists books 
and essays published as late as 1978, it does not cite the work of Pro¬ 
fessor George S. Bebis, Contributions to the Research on Nestorios 
from an Orthodox Point of View, Athens, 1964, which now is a basic 
treatise on Nestorios, the main opponent of Cyril. The book would 
have been extremely helpful to Wickham in his discussion of the rela¬ 
tions between Cyril and Nestorios and their dogmatic differences. 
Nor does he list in his bibliography any other works on Cyril by 
modern Greek scholars and theologians, such as the relevant treatises 
by Philaretos Vapheides (1932), Chrysostomos Papadopoulos (1933), 
Parthenios Pollakis (1948), Theodore Andreou (1955), and others. This 
oversight is perhaps due to Wickham’s shortcomings in the Modern 
Greek language. Whatever the cause, the omission is painfully 
noticeable. 

In his Introduction (pp. xi-xlix), Wickham presents an orderly, 
comprehensive discussion of all the problems and themes connected 
with Cyril’s letters. First he examines “The Author and His Work,” 
that is, his place in history, and, in great detail, his career as Arch¬ 
bishop of Alexandria and defender of Orthodoxy, which depicts Cyril 
as a fierce and unyielding opponent, in word and deed, of the heretics, 
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mainly of his contemporary Nestorios. There follows a “brief ap¬ 
praisal” of Cyril’s theology and a “note” on the Anathematisms that 
Cyril attached to his ultimatum to Nestorios. In fact, the appraisal 
is not so “brief” and the “note” is not a mere note, but both these 
pieces comprise a fair and rather extended account of Cyril’s theo¬ 
logy and anathematisms. Wickham goes on to discuss the texts of 
the “letters and answers,” examining in detail their sources, manu¬ 
scripts, and former editions. 

Wickham opens his introduction with the following pertinent state¬ 
ment: “The patristic understanding of the Incarnation owes more 
to Cyril of Alexandria than to any other individual theologian. The 
classic picture of Christ the God-man ... is the picture Cyril per¬ 
suaded Christians was the true, the only credible, Christ. All subse¬ 
quent Christology has proceeded, and must proceed, by way of inter¬ 
pretation or criticism of his picture; . . . Cyril’s place, therefore, in 
the intellectual history of mankind is assured.... Moreover, because 
men soon divided over how to express their loyalty to his interpreta¬ 
tion of Christ,... and because this division had far-reaching political 
and social consequences for the Empire which are with us yet in the 
political and religious structures of the Middle East, Cyril’s impor¬ 
tance extends outside theology and what may be thought of as nar¬ 
rowly ecclesiastical. Only Augustine ... has had a comparable signi¬ 
ficance, at once religious and political, unitive and unwittingly 
divisive.” (p. xi) 

The great historical importance that Wickham recognizes for Cyril 
in theological and political matters is well justified by Cyril’s actions 
as they are presented in the Introduction and, of course, as we know 
them from history. For Cyril did not only happen to be in the thick 
of things, but he himself created things too; he created such situa¬ 
tions and conditions in the Church, and subsequently in the society 
and the state, that great changes resulted during his time. Moreover, 
those changes have endured for centuries in ecclesiastical as well as 
in political and social matters. It may seem strange for someone to 
contend such a thing, nevertheless, it is true that Cyril’s place in 
human history is much more exalted and substantial than what ap¬ 
parently most people, amateurs and “experts” alike, believe. 

In Wickham’s words, the ten letters he selected from the volumi¬ 
nous work of Cyril of Alexandria, “provide a cross-section of Cyril’s 
theological work. The first seven deal with Christology; the last three 
with the doctrine of man, the spiritual life, the Eucharist and some 
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specific points of biblical exegesis.” These letters “speak far more 
directly to the reader than do his longer treatises.” Also, they “show 
Cyril in his role as church-politician, fierce in his initial campaign 
against Nestorios, willing in victory, if not to compromise (that he 
would never do), at any rate to attempt an honest peace with men 
of good will.” In general, the texts published here are well chosen 
to “reveal the man and his characteristic attitudes as well as his 
message.” (pp. xi-xii) From all these points of view Cyril’s Select Let¬ 
ters is really a representative selection of his work, a well-chosen and 
well-balanced harvest out of his vast field of writings. 

In retrospect, the book of L. R. Wickham, Cyril of Alexandria 
Select Letters , is an illuminating and authoritative study, full of deep 
observations and sharp insights into the theological discussions of 
the fifth century A.D. in Byzantium. It produces a vivid portrait of 
Cyril and a penetrating interpretation of his acts and ideas, stating 
clearly his great virtues without overlooking his defects. Finally, the 
work is an important contribution regarding the dogmatic contro¬ 
versy between Cyril and Nestorios, and definitely useful for future 
research in the field. 


Costas M. Proussis 
Hellenic College 


GREEK ORTHODOX THEOLOGICAL REVIEW Volume 32, No 2, 1987 

The Greek Way of Death. By Robert Garland. Ithaca: Cornell Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1985. Pp. xvi 4- 192. 27 figures. Cloth, $22.50. 

Death is both a popular and an unpopular subject, but one thing 
is for certain: it is an unavoidable subject, the study of which can 
provide us with invaluable insights into a particular society’s attitude 
toward life and the living. Robert Garland has written a brief but 
exemplary study about what the ordinary Greeks felt about death and 
the dead from the time of Homer to the fourth century B.C. The 
archaeological evidence (a great deal of it problematic) and the literary 
evidence (Homer, the tragedians, and the Attic orators particularly) 
have been examined for what they can tell us about the relation of 
the living to the dead. In the author’s own words: 
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concern for the dead remained consistently persistent. 

The Greek Way of Death shows how fruitful scholarly research 
in archaeology, anthropology, and literature can be brought to bear 
upon a subject that is fundamental for the understanding of an an¬ 
cient people whose art, history, and literature have long been 
acknowledged as interesting and creative examples of a highly civilized 
society. 


John E. Rexine 
Colgate University 


GREEK ORTHODOX THEOLOGICAL REVIEW Volume 32, No 2, 1987 

St. Athanasius: Contra Apollinarem. By George Dion Dragas. Intro¬ 
duction by Thomas F. Torrance. Volume 6. Athens: Church and 
Theology, 1985. Pp. 632. Paper. 

I read this book with joy, gratitude, and a sense of relief: here 
at last is a scholarly presentation of the Christo logy of Saint Athana- 
sios in all its richness and vitality. As a student of the Fathers, I have 
long been convinced that the view of Athansian Christology to be 
found in several of the most popular modern manuals of patrology 
was seriously distorted. On this view, which originated in nineteenth- 
century German Liberal Protestantism, there is a kind of latent Apol- 
linarianism in Saint Athanasios. He uses the Logos/flesh scheme to 
describe the Incarnation (the Word takes “flesh,” “a body”), and 
even though he does not deny the completeness of our Lord’s human¬ 
ity, he is disinterested in his human soul; in the words of one author, 
Saint Athanasios attaches no “theological importance” to it. Now 
an obvious rejoinder would be to point to the two anti-Apollinarian 
treatises traditionally attributed to Saint Athanasios. Unfortunately, 
the proponents of the textbook view, following one sceptical strand 
of criticism, reject Athanasian authorship of these works. The argu¬ 
ment is maddenly circular: Athanasios did not write the anti-Apolli- 
narian treatises, therefore there is no reason for doubting the Apolli- 
narian tendency in his Christology; there is something Apollinarian 
about his Christology, therefore we can be sure he did not write the 
anti-Apollinarian treatises! This fallacious theory has now been 
definitively refuted by Father George Dragas, who at the same time 
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has given us a majestic, positive exposition of Saint Athanasios’ doc¬ 
trine of the Incarnation. 

In the first part of his study, having examined the history of critical 
research on the subject, Father Dragas defends the Athanasian origin 
of Contra Apollinarem 1 and 2 (henceforth APO 1 and 2) on the 
grounds of the many important external witnesses to it (from Peter II 
of Alexandria to John of Damascus), the internal evidence provided 
by the works themselves, and their style, studied with the aid of a 
computer. The most important issue, though, is their doctrinal con¬ 
tent, and it is this which is Father Dragas’ main concern in the second 
part, which constitutes two thirds of the whole book. In three massive 
chapters, which reveal his extensive and profound knowledge of the 
Athanasian corpus , the author discusses successively the death of 
Christ, the soul of Christ, and the general Christology of Saint Atha¬ 
nasios, in each case demonstrating the harmony and coherence of 
the theology of APO 1 and 2 with what is found in the rest of Saint 
Athanasios’ writings. In his opinion, the two APO, together with EPI 
(= Ad Epictetum episcopum Corinthi ), represent “the great doctor’s 
most mature doctrine on the subject of Christology and therefore 
should be given as important a place in Athanasian research as his 
early work on the Incarnation” (p. 10). 

One of the major arguments against Athanasian authorship of 
the APO has been that Saint Athanasios generally describes Christ’s 
death as the separation of the Logos from his body, whereas in the 
APO it is seen as the separation of Christ’s soul from his body. In 
reply to this Father Dragas argues that in his earlier works Saint 
Athanasios is preoccupied with the theology of death rather than its 
detailed “physiology.” His main concern is with the divine person 
of the Creator Logos and his personal involvement, for our salvation, 
in human mortality. Our Lord Jesus Christ is the Father’s eternal 
Son, who became true man without ceasing to be true God. The sub¬ 
ject of the death on the cross, the One who dies, is the person of 
the divine Word himself, though, of course, it is in his manhood, not 
in his immortal Godhead, that he dies. “The dominant thought is 
soteriological-theological, and the key to it is the Person of God the 
Logos. Christ suffers human death as man, but inasmuch as he is 
not a mere man, he destroys death and brings about the resurrec¬ 
tion and the ascension” (p. 246). The reason why, in a work like the 
youthful On the Incarnation Saint Athanasios describes death as the 
death of the body rather than as the separation of soul and body is 
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that he is content to present death in its most obvious manifestation, 
as the natural corruption of the human body, as belonging to this 
changeable and corruptible material world, which the Creator Logos 
enters at his Incarnation in the Virgin’s womb in order to recreate 
it from within. Moreover, at the time of Athanasios, the word “soul” 
was widely and confusingly used kata synekdochein to denote a per¬ 
son (cf. p. 261). Since Athanasios wants at all costs to avoid any im¬ 
pression of a duality of subjects in Christ, he prefers much of the 
time to use a monistic model of manhood; however, he in no way 
compromises the integrity of Christ’s humanity and insists that it 
is as man, not as God, that Christ suffers death. In APO 1 we find 
both monistic and dualistic models of man and of human death; in 
APO 2 only the latter is used. This does not suggest a real and essen¬ 
tial difference of doctrine between these treatises and Athanasios’ 
other writings. The differences are only terminological and are de¬ 
termined by the specific challenges posed by the heretical groups 
against whom the great Father is writing. 

In the chapter on the death of Christ, Father Dragas touches on 
a theme that recurs several times later on: Saint Athanasios’ under¬ 
standing of the inclusiveness of Christ’s humanity and the vicarious¬ 
ness of his atoning death: he is the head of the body, the recapitula¬ 
tion of mankind, the innocent lamb who bears the sins of the whole 
world. The standard line of the Liberal Protestant historians of dogma, 
followed by some modern scholars, is that Saint Athanasios interpreted 
this inclusiveness in a Platonic manner: Christ’s humanity is a con¬ 
crete idea or universal in which all individual men participate. Father 
Dragas firmly rebuts this suggestion. For the great Alexandrian Father, 
the universal scope of Christ’s relations with men has its principle 
in his divine person. 

Who he is makes what he has (i.e. the body, humanity) and what 
he does (i.e. the offering of the body to death and through this 
the abolition of death and the establishment of the resurrection) 
of universal effect [p. 242]. 

The modern textbook theory that Saint Athanasios attached no 
importance to the soul of Christ has its origins in the work of the 
nineteenth-century Tubingen scholar, F. C. Baur. The specific hypo¬ 
thesis about Athanasios was linked to a more general theory about 
patristic doctrine, the idea of a rivalry of the Alexandrian (Logos/flesh) 
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and the Antiochene (Logos/man) Christologies. This crude schemati- 
zation has led to a serious misreading of many of the Fathers, espe¬ 
cially Saint Athanasios and Saint Cyril of Alexandria, against whom 
Liberal Protestantism has had an unwarrented and totally unscien¬ 
tific prejudice. More recently, in 1942, the Roman Catholic theologian, 
M. Richard, argued that Saint Athanasios did not recognize a genuine 
psychology in Christ because of his rigid adherence to the Logos/flesh 
scheme, an interpretation later adapted and developed by A. Grill- 
meier. The contrary position, sadly neglected at the present time, 
has been defended by C. Constantinides, I. Ortiz de Urbina, and 
P. Galtier. The last of these, in a magisterial essay in 1956, showed 
that Saint Athanasios’ philosophy of man excludes the supposition 
that the body of Christ assumed by the Logos was soulless and there¬ 
fore different from other human bodies; no, the only difference is 
that this truly human body belongs to the divine Logos and not to 
a mere man. Father Dragas takes the argument a stage further. He 
shows how in both ANT (= Tomus ad Antiochenos) and EPI Atha¬ 
nasios used body/soul language to designate the humanity of Christ, 
though, of course, “soul” was always taken objectively to mean the 
spiritual element in the composite nature of man rather than subjec¬ 
tively to imply an independent subject. His intentions in APO 1 and 
2 are exactly the same: he speaks of the human “mind,” “thoughts,” 
“perception,” and “consciousness” of Christ, but in each case he 
makes crystal clear that the subject of this human psychology, the 
One whose mind and thoughts these are, is the eternal Logos, not 
a mere man. 

Father Dragas devotes over two hundred pages of his book to Saint 
Athanasios’ general Christology. He suggests that there are three 
stages in the great Doctor’s theological development. In the first stage, 
represented by Contra Gentes and On the Incarnation , his concerns 
are catechetical and apologetic; he sets out to defend and expound 
the Church’s faith in the incarnate Word in the face of Jewish and 
pagan Greek misunderstanding. In the second stage, the period of 
the Arian controversy, he defends the true divinity of the eternal Son 
and thus the doctrine of the blessed Trinity. Thirdly and finally, from 
the time of the Synod of Alexandria in 362, he has to contend with 
two rival heretical Christologies, one which confuses the divinity and 
humanity of Christ into a natural synthesis, the other which distin¬ 
guishes them in such a way that the ontological unity of Christ’s per¬ 
son is lost. APO 1 and 2 belong to this phase. The differences between 
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APO 1 and 2 and the rest, result from the demands and needs of 
the controversies in hand, not from any theological divergence. In 
fact, from beginning to end. Saint Athanasios’ great Christological 
and soteriological message is the same: 

... the only subject involved in Christ is the Eternal Son of God 
who became man without ceasing to be God by assuming com¬ 
plete and true humanity. That Christ is the Son of God is rooted 
in the perception that only God can be the Savior. That the Son 
has assumed complete humanity is rooted in the perception that 
only what is united with the Savior is saved [p. 547]. 


Father Dragas has written a masterpiece. It thoroughly deserves 
the commendation it receives from Professor Thomas Torrance, who 
in an introduction says that it “will have a valuable impact upon 
Athanasian studies for years to come” (p. 2). As a Roman Catholic, 
I sincerely hope and pray that this book by a priest of the Greek Or¬ 
thodox Church will receive the attention it deserves from the theolo¬ 
gians of my own church, and that it will contribute to the dialogue 
between our churches in truth and in love. 


John N. Saward 
Durham , England 


GREEK ORTHODOX THEOLOGICAL REVIEW 


Volume 32, No 2, 1987 


Death and Resurrection . By Joanne E. McWilliam Dewart. Message 
of the Fathers of the Church. Number 22. Wilmington, DE: Michael 
Glazier, 1986. Pp. 198. Paper. 


The editor’s introduction gives us the underlying purpose of this 
important series entitled “Message of the Fathers of the Church.” 
Together with the series “Old Testament Message” and the “New 
Testament Message,” the “Message of the Fathers of the Church” 
was conceived and planned in the belief that Scripture and Tradi¬ 
tion worked hand-in-hand in the formation of the thought, life, and 
worship of the early Church. Fair enough. One must praise the 
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completely the Fathers of the Eastern Church. Why? They faced the 
same problematics, and they gave sound and immeasurably precious 
answers. In any case, the author’s faith, I hope, will rekindle the faith 
of many people who need to be assured by the dynamics of such a 
book. 


George S. Bebis 

Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology 


G.O.T.R. 32 (87) 

ZvvavrrjaeiQ ge rdv KdvroyXov [Meetings with Kontoglou ]. 
By Constantine Cavarnos. Athens: Astir, 1985. Pp. 221, paper. 

If Constantine Cavarnos has earned a reputation in both the 
United States and Greece for his outstanding contributions to Byz¬ 
antine studies and Orthodox scholarship in general, his reputation 
is one that closely associates him with the renowned Greek scholar 
and monographer, Photios Kontoglou. It should surprise no one, 
then, to see this present book of personal reflections on Dr. Cavar¬ 
nos’ many meetings with his friend and spiritual colleague. It con¬ 
stitutes an expression of his deep appreciation for Kontoglou’s Or¬ 
thodox witness, a witness lauded in many of Cavarnos’ books and 
formally marked by a series of essays (in Greek) written two years 
after Kontoglou’s death in 1965, Hellas kai Orthodoxia (Athens, 1967), 
by Cavarnos. 

In his accounts of various personal encounters with Kontoglou, 
Dr. Cavarnos gives a glimpse into the mature years of this great man, 
from about 1920 to his repose. There is a wide presentation of Kon¬ 
toglou’s thoughts and impressions on various subjects, leaving the 
reader with a clear impression of the man as monographer, as author, 
as philosopher, and, most importantly, as a paradigmatic Orthodox 
Christian. Cavarnos’ observations are set forth in an easy style, lucidly, 
and wholly ingenuously. The man who was Kontoglou therefore 
emerges from these accounts as a real human being, not as the would- 
be hero of an admiring scholar’s overstatement. I have seldom read 
such an enjoyable book about any contemporary figure, free as it 
is from the tendency to treat recent figures with the exaggerated inti¬ 
macy or contrived objectivity prompted by temporal proximity. 
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Of the many meetings reported by Dr. Cavarnos, several struck 
me especially. I was fascinated by the trips he made with Kontoglou 
to the monastery directed by the blessed Archimandrite Philotheos 
(Zervakos) on the island of Paros (Hiera Mone Longovardas ), since 
Father Philotheos, the spiritual son of Saint Nektarios of Aegina, was 
the spiritual father of my own spiritual father, Metropolitan Cyprian 
of Oropos and Fili. Photios Kontoglou’s respect for and assessment 
of the spiritual wisdom of Father Philotheos, as reported in Cavar¬ 
nos’ reminiscences, call to mind all that I have heard of this great 
Elder, as well as my one encounter with Father Philotheos at a lec¬ 
ture several decades ago in Thessalonike. Just as Cavarnos’ visit to 
this famous monastery on Paros was “enough to confirm the opi¬ 
nion held about it and its abbot by Kontoglou” (p. 34), so his words 
were adequate to spark in my own memory fond and sympathetic 
feelings toward the same. Such is the sign of a good book — especially 
one with spiritual impact. 

In another chapter. Dr. Cavarnos tells of his meeting, at the invi¬ 
tation of Kontoglou and his wife on a certain feast day, with various 
young students from the Orthodox Church of Uganda, about which 
Kontoglou wrote several articles. We gain here some insight into 
the missionary zeal of Photios Kontoglou and his grasp of the catholi¬ 
city of Orthodoxy — something often ignored by Western converts 
who find, in his uncompromising comments about the ascendency 
of Orthodox spirituality (see, for example, my Orthodoxy and Papism , 
which contains a translation of his essay on Eastery Orthodoxy and 
Roman Catholicism), what they quite mistakenly characterize as a 
cultural (Greek) bias. We are reminded here that the same Konto¬ 
glou who understood and extolled Orthodox Christianity as the very 
criterion of Christian wisdom could also write with appreciation about 
no less a Westerner than Blaise Pascal (see his book Pege Zoes) and 
embrace his African brothers. 

Because I have an enduring interest in the great Russian writer 
Fyodor Dostoyevsky, I was interested in the chapter in this book dedi¬ 
cated to Kontoglou and Cavarnos’ fascination with this figure. I will 
leave it to the reader to judge this exciting chapter for himself, offer¬ 
ing only this tantalizing summary of Dostoyevsky’s work related to 
Professor Cavarnos in one of his discussions on the subject with Kon¬ 
toglou: “Dostoyevsky has a depth which Westerners do not possess. 
Western authors are generally superficial, remaining only on the sur¬ 
face [of things]” (p. 167). 
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The photographs in this book are a treasure in themselves. Every 
reader will be delighted in them. The book is handsome, durably 
bound in paper, and carefully printed. My copy, a much appreciated 
copy from the author himself, is something which I shall cherish. I 
heartily recommend this book to every Orthodox Christian with a 
reasonable knowledge of Greek. I look forward to an English edition 
of the book, which should give English-speaking Orthodox (and others) 
in the West a charming glance into the Orthodox world of no less 
a traditionalist than the man who almost single-handedly restored 
Byzantine iconography to our churches in this century: the blessed 
and ever-memorable Photios Kontoglou. The great and growing debt 
that we owe to Professor Cavarnos is substantially increased by his 
writing of this remarkable book. 


Bishop Chrysostomos of Oreoi 
Center for Traditionalist Orthodox Studies 


On the Divine Liturgy: Orthodox Homilies, Volume 2. By Augoustinos 
N. Kantiotes. Trans. Asterios Gerostergios. Belmont, MA: Institute 
for Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies. Pp. 282 + Index. 

One expects work of the highest quality from the Institute for 
Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies, which has supplied Orthodox 
and non-Orthodox readers with some of the most important little 
volumes of material in Orthodox studies available in the English 
language. Likewise, Father Asterios Gerostergios has provided an 
English-reading audience with a number of superb scholarly books. 
And from Metropolitan Augoustinos of Fiorina, an important tradi¬ 
tionalist Orthodox thinker and spiritual guide, one would await nothing 
but wise and trenchant spiritual direction. It is no surprise, then, that 
this second volume of Father Gerostergios’ excellent translation of 
Metropolitan Augoustinos’ beautiful discourses on the Divine Liturgy 
should live up to the reputation of other materials from the Institute 
for Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies. 

The first volume of these commentaries on the Divine Liturgy, 
also beautifully printed and bound, contained a few typographical 
errors which are generally absent from the present volume. Not ab¬ 
sent are the same practical, inspiring and readable patristic obser¬ 
vations about the Liturgy and the life of the divine Mysteries that 
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services for the organization of the Orthodox communities and dioceses 
there and generally played a positive role in their development. 

The first part of Phytrakes’ work examines the position of the 
Orthodox Church vis-a-vis the Western churches. In the past strong 
accusations against Orthodoxy were made in the West by Adolf von 
Harnack, the Realencyclopadie fur Protestantische Theologie und Kir- 
che and by Roman Catholic pontifical encyclicals, as well as by some 
individual members of that church. Nevertheless, some voices were 
heard on behalf of the Orthodox Church. Among such spokesmen 
were two Roman Catholics, Franz von Baader and Prince Maximilian 
of Saxony, and two Protestants, Earl Holl and Hans Ehrenberg. 

Today, however, a movement known as a discovery of a nostalgia 
for Orthodoxy is evident within the Western churches, and scholars 
actively seek an understanding of Orthodoxy. In this regard, Phytrakes 
mentions the work of Protestants such as E. Benz, Fr. Heiler, Adolf 
Deissmann, Erich Seeber, and H. Hodges. He also notes the change 
in climate of Roman Catholic — Orthodox relations with popes John 
XXIII, Paul IV, and John Paul II since 1959. The Second Vatican 
Council (1962-1965) was instrumental in this change. 

The second part of the book deals with the mission of Orthodoxy 
in the present. Basic elements of Orthodoxy theology and tradition are 
discussed. Topics covered include: the unity and spiritual continuity 
of Orthodox teaching, tradition, patristic teaching, eternity and the world, 
Orthodox worship, the laity, monasticism, the saints, synodical order, 
and Orthodoxy and the ecumenical movement. As an epilogue, the author 
briefly considers the challenge of Greece’s membership in the Euro¬ 
pean Economic Community and the effects this might have on the rela¬ 
tions between the Orthodox Church and the West. 

Vasil T. Istavridis 
Chalke, Turkey 


Ta OprjoKEiokoyiKa nXaioia rfjg dnoXoyrjTiKfjg KXrjjuevroq too 'AXe£av- 
Specog: [The Apologetics of Clement of Alexandria from a 
Phenomenological Perspective]. Analecta Blatadon No. 41. Thessaloniki 
Patriarchal Institute for Patristic Studies, 1984. Pp. 135, paper. 

The present study was originally submitted to the faculty of the 
University of Thessalonike, Greece, as a doctoral dissertation. The 
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objective of the book is to evaluate the phenomenological encounters 
of Greek pagan religion with formative Christianity. Clement of Alex¬ 
andria was an Athenian Greek who migrated to Alexandria. When 
he converted to Christianity he became an enthusiastic apologist for 
his new faith. He wrote an analysis of the Greek religion pointing 
out its false basis for a moral lifestyle worthy of respect within the 
human society. The gods of Greeks were immoral, criminal, and in 
general were not worthy of special attention. Clement takes the time 
to analyze Greek religion because he wants to show his fellow Chris¬ 
tians that there is no value in having faith in multitude of gods who 
trick each other, who commit adultery and fornication with human 
and gods. The Greek gods were human and demanded human, finite 
things from their devotees. 

It appears that Clement was himself initiated into the pagan 
mysteries, and speaks from personal experience. Some things that 
he writes are nowhere else to be found because of the secrecy imposed 
on the initiated. He especially condemns the idols as foolishness, of 
worship of lifeless wood and stone. 

In addition he condemns the occult and astrology as tools of satan 
to deceive people. Clement calls the fortune-tellers and future-tellers 
“thieves” who have as their source the devil. Clement cannot tolerate 
oracles and astrologers who are worshipers of the devil, thieves and 
deceivers of the common people. 

For Clement of Alexandria the religion of the Greeks is the pro¬ 
duct of vain and empty, primitive myths that need to be replaced 
with the truth of Christianity. Clement was not only an apologist, he 
was as well, a catechist-teacher, a philosopher, a theologian and 
especially a devout Christian. He knew well the classical Greek liter¬ 
ature and made of it abundant use to refute the foolishness of the 
pagan religion that was prevelant in his time. 

For Clement, Classical Greek philosophy was a preparation for 
the coming of the Messiah just as the ancient Hebrew law was im¬ 
portant to prepare the was for Christ. But the Greek pagan religion 
was useless. It only perverted man’s direction to God and as far as 
he was concerned had to give way to the new vital and spiritual religion 
of Christ. 

Clement of Alexandria was greatly respected by Byzantine Chris¬ 
tianity. His impact is especially shown in the way the statues were 
rejected and banished from the Church because they were reminders 
of the idols. Clement insisted that the Christians bear God’s living 
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image in themselves and need not have statues for reminders* The 
Orthodox Church still rejects statues from its worship in the way that 
Clement would suggest. 

The present book is helpful and indeed timely for it researches 
the approach the Christian religion must have in relation to contem¬ 
porary world religions. From an Orthodox perspective Clement’s thesis 
is still valid. That is, the Greek philosophy and the Hebrew law are 
propaideia to the Christian religion. The pagan religions, either an¬ 
cient or modern, must be looked upon as foolishness of man and are 
based on “empty myths.” 

The author indicates a competent scholarly research as is evident 
from his footnotes and rich bibliography. This book is an important 
contribution to the understanding of Greek pagan religion as trans¬ 
mitted by the great educator of early Christianity, Clement of 
Alexandria. 


George Papademetriou 
Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology 
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G.O.T.R. 32 (87) 


The Ancient Fathers of the Desert , Volume Two . Translated Narratives 
from the Evergetinos and Contemporary Stories About the Spiritual 
Life . By Archimandrite (now Bishop) Chrysostomos. Brookline: 
Hellenic College Press, 1987. Pp. 90. $5.95, paper. 


This second volume of stories and sayings of the Desert Fathers 
has been long awaited by many, the earlier volume having appeared 
some seven years ago. Like the first volume, the present work is highly 
recommended as a rich source of information for those who wish to 
understand more deeply the spiritual and ascetical traditions of the 
Orthodox Church; For all Christians living in a society as materialistic 
as our own, this book, which is largely translated from the Evergeti¬ 
nos, is particularly recommended. 

Bishop Chrysostomos is a scholar well known to the readers of 
The Greek Orthodox Theological Review . He is accomplished and 
recognized in a number of disciplines, including patristics, history, 
and psychology. As such, he is eminently qualified to translated these 
masterpieces in miniature from the Desert Fathers and he does so 
with lucid objectivity. 

His concise introduction provides a method by the writings fo the 
Desert Fathers may be perspicuously viewed and understood. He ex¬ 
plains that the Orthodox of the twentieth century must hearken to 
this voice from the Egyptian desert if they are to find a remedy to 
the spiritual and moral vacuity of our age for, he states, it promises 
to “redirect us, enlighten us, soothe us, forgive us our ignorances 
and plant us steadfastly in that which even our minds and tongues 
have begun to lose ...” 

Contemporary Western man, as sated physically as he is starved 
intellectually and spiritually, strives in a thousand ways to refabri¬ 
cate God in man’s own likeness. The results are a “new religion” 
and a “new theology” in which morality and virtue have no place 
or are subjected to a relativistic “processing” which leaves them void 
of content. In a world which possesses no moral anchor, which ac¬ 
knowledges no worth in asceticism, and in which the only recognized 
absolute is supine conformity, the Desert Fathers are, as Bishop 
Chrysostomos points out, both “unappreciated and — nonetheless — 
vital.” To the jaded, these sayings may appear harsh or, at the least, 
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quaint and simplistic. To those who are prepared, however, to 
see with the eyes of the Desert Fathers, they are a key which will 
open the door to freedom, as the author tells us, “from the vicious 
cycle of life which seeks pleasure, which is in turn reinforced by the 
same pleasure to seek more pleasurable gratification, and thus be¬ 
comes a monkey-like beast chasing its own tail of pleasure and 
delights . . . 

For those who look for “relevance” or for those who may con¬ 
fuse “ancient” with “antiquated,” he points out that although 
the witness of these Fathers is historically intact, their message 
is ageless and eternally fresh. As if to add emphasis to this, Bishop 
Chrysostomos devotes a number of pages to the sayings of “Ancient 
Fathers of Contemporary Times.” These historically modern aphor¬ 
isms and narratives are as piquant and thought-provoking as those 
from antiquity. 

Bishop Chrysostomos is truly a gifted writer and we see once again 
that he is a gifted translator as well, one of a tiny handful who are 
equally adept at both English and various ancient and modern forms 
of the Greek language. There is a terseness, a subtlety and yet a 
vividness in these sayings which, in less capable hands, might fail 
utterly to survive translation and thus to express the essence of the 
original. Without obscurations or artificiality, the English is fashioned 
into a perfect and eloquent vehicle for commuicating the mind of 
the Desert Fathers. 

We often write that this book or that book is essential read¬ 
ing for all Orthodox Christians. Some of these works relate theology, 
some history, some hagiography and some illustrate other funda¬ 
mental aspects of our faith. All are, most assuredly, essential. 
But one does not always grasp what is necessary for one’s own 
inward transformation by learning only of the outward structure of 
one’s faith. For those who would pass beyond the status quo of read¬ 
ing books for the purpose of collecting bare facts, for the sake of 
erudition, or for mere entertainment, The Ancient Fathers of the 
Desert, Volume Two is not only essential — it is primary. Primary, 
also, to the future of Orthodoxy in America are the monastic 
and ascetic principles so wonderfully epitomized in this valuable 
work. 


James Thornton 
Center for Traditionalist Orthodox Studies 
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THE BROTHERHOODS OF THEOLOGIANS ARE AN IMPORTANT 
force which considerably influences Greek religious life in 
the twentieth century. They appeared principally because of 
the inability of the official Church to exercise a thorough 
home missionary program, which was especially needed in 
the country. Their immediate spiritual background can be 
traced back to various popular religious movements in 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Greece. The most impor¬ 
tant brotherhoods which survive today and which will 
be examined here are Zoe (= Life), Soter (= Savior), and 
Stavros (= Cross). The existing differences between them 
are not so great as to exclude their common consideration. 
The relationship between the official Church and the 
brotherhoods has already been the focus of several inves¬ 
tigations. Attempts have been made within some of these 
studies to classify the brotherhoods as sects using, among 
others, the typology of Ernst Troeltsch. The purpose of this 
paper is to challenge this position by showing that the 
brotherhoods are actually a part of the Church of Greece 
notwithstanding some sectarian features, and to explore 
their potential for development into schismatic sectarian 
groups. 

The first brotherhood, Zoe, was founded by Archimandrite 
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Eusebios Matthopoulos (1849-1929) in 1907. 1 He had pre¬ 
viously done some home missionary work and recognized the 
need for a more organized mission. In Athens he gathered to¬ 
gether the first devout group of theologians and other working 
men. In subsequent years, the brotherhood remained under 
the charismatic leadership of Matthopoulos. From 1924 on¬ 
wards, a more effective organization was developed and the 
members, clergymen and for the most part laymen, became 
numerous. The basic purposes of Zoe were twofold: the spiri¬ 
tual growth of its members according to the principles of Ortho¬ 
dox spirituality and complete dedication to the expansion of 
Orthodoxy within Greece in view of the growing urbanization 
and secularization which was taking place. 

Zoe’s internal structure exhibited some similarities to 
traditional Eastern monasticism. Its members had to accept 
voluntarily the three monastic virtues of celibacy, poverty, 
and obedience (not by vow, however) as well as the princi¬ 
ples of the brotherhood. They had to spend some time as 
apprentices before becoming full members of the brotherhood 
and were free to leave it, whenever they chose. As long as 
they were members, they were forbidden to seek leading po¬ 
sitions in the Church or in society, although some exceptions 
were made later. According to John Meyendorff, the prior¬ 
ity given to their practical aims resulted in avoidance of any 
career aspirations. 2 The members, residing in Athens, had 
to live together in a cenobitic way. Most of them held theologi¬ 
cal degrees, and a few were scientists and technicians. Their 
highest number, about 150, was reached around 1959. 3 Zoe 


Tor his biography, see Seraphim Papakostas, Eusebios Matthopoulos , 
Founder of Zoe: A Biography , trans. A. Massaouti (London, 1939). See 
also Theophanis Chronis, “Eusebios Matthopoulos, a Contemporary 
Prophet,” N. M. Vaporis (ed.), Post-Byzantine Ecclesiastical Personalities 
(Brookline, 1978), pp. 87-110. 

2 John Meyendorff, L’Eglise orthodoxe. Hier et aujourd 9 hui (Paris, 
1969), p. 138. 

3 Panagiotes Bratsiotes, “Die Theologen-Bruderschaft Zoe,” Zeitschrift 
fur Religions- und Geitesgeschichte, 12 (1960) 372. 
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remained always “within the world” trying to fight the new 
problems that were challenging the Orthodox tradition. This 
was one of the principal differences between between Zoe 
and the monks in Eastern Christianity, who traditionally 
avoided the cities, choosing to live “outside of the world.” 

Through its ongoing development, Zoe acquired “a mas¬ 
tery in organizational issues.” 4 During the period of 1927- 
1947, the power of Zoe reached its peak under the leader¬ 
ship of Father Seraphim Papakostas. 5 A considerable num¬ 
ber of the members resided in various parts of the country 
organizing and supervising all local missionary activities, e.g., 
preaching, Sunday schools, Bible study groups, summer 
camps for students. These members, however, had to spend 
some time every year together with the others in Athens in 
order to report their activities and to be informed of any 
policy changes. One of the most effective activities of Zoe was 
publishing. The Bible, a variety of religious books, and several 
journals (e.g., the weekly Zoe, the official bulletin of the 
brotherhood, which first appeared in 1911) were regularly 
published. Apart from the brotherhood, the members of which 
were all males, there were various sisterhoods of devoted celi¬ 
bate women as well as other organizations and associations, 
e.g., of parents, working youth, university students, educa¬ 
tors, and professional people. These affiliated groups had 
their own boards of administration and were spread through¬ 
out the country; nonetheless, they basically remained under 
the spiritual guidance of the brotherhood. 6 

The impact of Zoe upon the Greek people was impressive. 
Through stressing the necessity of changing one’s life, fre¬ 
quent confession and holy communion, and spreading the 

4 F. Heyer, “Kirchen und Religionsgemeinschaften,” K.-D. Grothusen 
(ed.), Griechenland (Gottingen, 1980), p. 431. 

5 See E. Psilopoulos, “Le mouvement Zoi dans l’eglise orthodoze de 
Grece,” Revue des Sciences Religieuses 40 (1966) 264-65. 

6 For these affiliated groups, see Demetrios Constantelos, “The Zoe 
Movement in Greece,” St. Vladimir’s Theological Quarterly 3 (1959) 
11-25. 
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Christian message to the modern world, Zoe initiated an im¬ 
portant revival of religious life at a time when the official 
Church was by far ineffective to this purpose. As Panagiotes 
Bratsiotes noted, “for over half a century, this society pro¬ 
vided great support for the national church.” 7 An innova¬ 
tive element was also the involvement of lay persons in mis¬ 
sionary work. Although there were previous religious move¬ 
ments principally sponsored by lay persons, such as Analap- 
sis founded by K. Dialysmas in 1886, their extensive mobili¬ 
zation was chiefly effected by Zoe. Also, Zoe’s contribution 
to the social restoration of Greece after the Second World 
War and the subsequent civil war (1946-1949) was especially 
useful. Through the influence of Professor Alexandros Tsir- 
intanes, an outside supporter of the brotherhood, the purely 
religious aims of Zoe were incorporated in the 1950s into 
a broader vision aimed at the development of all aspects of 
Greek life under the aegis of the so-called “Graeco-Chris¬ 
tian Civilization.” This quasi-messianic vision led to another 
culmination of Zoe’s power during that decade. 

Following several events during 1958-1960, three of the 
oldest members of Zoe, Panagiotes Trembelas, Ioannes Ko- 
liopoulos, and Demetrios Panagiotopoulos, along with fifty- 
seven other members decided to split from the brotherhood 
and to found a new one named Soter. They accused Zoe of 
deviating from the original principles outlined by Eusebios 
Matthopoulos. 8 The apparent reason for the separation in¬ 
volved disagreement about the election of Zoe’s new leader 
after the death of Father Seraphim Papakostas. However, this 
was more of an external cause. In fact, especially during the 


7 Panagiotis Bratsiotes, The Greek Orthodox Church, trans. J. Blenkin- 
sopp (Notre Dame, 1968), p. 88. 

Concerning the separation between Zoe and Soter, see Chrestos Yan- 
naras, Kcnaifvyio T&ewv. Maqtvola (Athens, 1987), pp. 199-255. See also 
Panagiotis Trembelas, “Ewnrip,” ©orjoxevTtxri xai ’HOtxrj ’EyxvxXonai- 
Se£a, (Athens, 1967), 11, cols. 631-33. C. Maczewski, Die Zoi-Bewegung 
Griechenlands. Ein Beitrag zum Traditionsproblem der Ostkirche (Got¬ 
tingen, 1970), pp. 36-40. 
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1950s, two groups were formed within Zoe, the conservatives 
and progressives. According to Demetrios Tsakonas, the social 
conservativism of the older members was the principal cause 
for the split, whereas the new members, especially after the 
Second World War, had more progressive and realistic 
ideas. 9 There had been several problems within Zoe in the 
past, which were solved without threatening the unity of the 
movement. Yet in the long run the schism was inevitable, 
and most of the conservatives followed the new brotherhood. 

Initially Soter faced serious problems, but soon overcame 
them and developed an effective organization. The structure 
and the activities of Soter were similar to those of Zoe with 
minor alterations. One of the most influential members of 
Zoe, Panagiotes Trembelas (1886-1977), professor at the 
School of Theology of the University of Athens, was among 
the founders of Soter. Consequently, many of the adherents 
of Zoe decided to follow the new brotherhood. Nevertheless, 
several other members of Zoe became entirely independent 
after the separation and initiated an ardent critique against 
the brotherhoods in general. These events had a negative im¬ 
pact upon Zoe’s influence in the following years. 

Finally, the brotherhood Stavros appeared for the first 
time in 1959 and in a more organized form in 1966. Its 
founder was Augustinos Kantiotes, today bishop of Fiorina. 
He was born in 1907 and after his ordination developed an 
extraordinary mission in many dioceses, which combined un¬ 
compromising devotion to the Orthodox tradition with social 
action. He was characterized by his militant and vehement 
critique of all evils not only in the Church, but in society 
as well. As a result, he had repeated conflicts with bishops 
and people in the government. He was expelled from several 
dioceses, accused, and sometimes legally prosecuted. 10 


9 Demetrios Tsakonas, “Die geistigen und religiosen Stromungen im 
heutigen Griechenland,” Una Sancta, 18 (1963) 44. 

10 See Demetrios Panagopoulos, “Kotv-citoTr)?, Auyoutmvoi;,” Qqr\axtv- 
zixrj xai 'HOixrj ’EyxvxAonat&ela (Athens, 1965), 7, cols. 311-13. 
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As leader of the brotherhood Stavros, he was influenced 
to some extent by Zoe and organized its home missionary 
activities accordingly. Yet there are some differences be¬ 
tween Stavros and the other two brotherhoods, Zoe and Soter. 
First, Stavros’ leadership was and still remains centered 
upon the charismatic figure of Bishop Kantiotes. Second, 
Stavros shows a vivid interest for the rural and working classes 
in the provinces, whereas the other brotherhoods are more 
interested in the middle classes of the cities. 11 Third, 
Stavros’ critique against the Church and society is more 
active and in some respects more fanatical than the milder 
critiques of Zoe and Soter. The fanaticism of Kantiotes is 
compared by Demetrios Tsakonas to that of the Maccabees 
in ancient Israel. 12 Yet this fanatical tone of his critique 
“reduces the credibility of his sometimes justified com¬ 
plaints.” 13 

It must also be noticed that, apart from their differences 
and occasional antagonisms, these brotherhoods — generally 
speaking — do not compete with one another, since they share 
common aims and spiritual background. Collaboration be¬ 
tween them is not out of the ordinary. 

The Relationship Between the Official Church and the 
Brotherhoods 

The relationship between the official Church and the 
brotherhoods is especially important for determination of the 
sociological type into which the latter fall. 

The relationship between the Church and Zoe was often 
marked by tension. Although Eusebios Matthopoulos and the 
other members belonged to the Orthodox Church and in¬ 
tended to work for it, the independence of the movement 


"Cf. B. Jioultsis, “Religious Brotherhoods: A Sociological View,” 
Social Compass 22 (1975) 73. 

12 Tsakonas, “Die geistigen,” p. 46. 

13 M. Rinvolucri, Anatomy of a Church. Greek Orthodoxy Today (Lon¬ 
don, 1966), p. 94. 
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sometimes proved to be a stumbling block to the Church. 
One must not forget that the Church did not have an orga¬ 
nized pastoral mission at the time. Only in 1936 did the Holy 
Synod of the Church of Greece decide to found an official 
ecclesiastical organization for missionary purposes named 
Apostolike Diakonia (= Apostolic Service) to counterbalance 
the overwhelming monopoly of Zoe. Apostolike Diakonia be¬ 
came especially active only after 1947, focusing on the orga¬ 
nization of ecclesiastical activities in the country, on religious 
publications, and on catechetical work. 14 Nevertheless, its 
impact upon and its popularity with the masses were limited 
in comparison to those of Zoe. 15 

It is true that there were some other religious movements 
at that time and later, such as the movement founded by 
Father Markos Tsaktanes and later led by Father Angelos 
Nissiotis, which remained in close cooperation with the 
Church and avoided conflicts with it. 16 On the contrary, 
Zoe, due to its complex structure and rational organization, 
gained such independence and exercised such influence upon 
the population that it seemed to replace the Church in many 
ways. It is evident that the religious revival of the people with 
regard to Orthodox spirituality originated in this century from 
private initiative and not from the official Church. Thus, the 
conflict between them was unavoidable. 

During the first decades of its history, Zoe was officially 
charged twice and was forced to appear before the Holy Synod 
of the Church to defend itself. 17 In 1914 an archimandrite 
accused Zoe of heresy; the Church found the accusation un¬ 
founded and rejected it. In 1923 Bishop Timotheos of Kala- 
vryta and Aigialeia also accused Zoe of heretical doctrines 
and innovations in the Orthodox liturgical life among other 

14 See Evangelos Theodorou, “’AtwxttoXlxti Atocxovta,” &Qrjoxevnxrj xat 
J HOixfj ’EyxvxAoTzacSeta (Athens, 1963), 2, cols. 1165-71. 

i5 Cf. Georgios Mantzaridis, Soziologie des Christentums (Berlin, 1981), 

p. 181. 

16 Rinvolucri, Anatomy , pp. 94-95. 

17 See Psilopoulos, “Le mouvement Zoi,” pp. 272-76. 
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things. On 27 December 1923, the Synod sent a written mes¬ 
sage to the leadership of Zoe demanding a response to the 
charges. Following the defense of Eusebios Matthopoulos and 
the other members, the accusations were again proven un¬ 
founded. The decision of the Synod was a great victory for 
Zoe and was signed unanimously by thirty bishops, the ac¬ 
cuser included. Zoe was not only entirely acquitted but was 
also encouraged to continue to expand its activities in the 
country. 

These instances, however, do not mean that the relation¬ 
ship between Zoe and the Church remained healthy during 
the following years. Although the Church never officially con¬ 
demned Zoe, the rivalry between them was quite evident in 
various dioceses in both latent and more open forms. Accord¬ 
ing to Rinvolucri, the episcopal opponents of Zoe can be di¬ 
vided into two groups. “There is, first of all, a tiny minority 
who do all in their power actively to thwart the work of the 
movement.” Secondly, there are bishops who think that Zoe 
“is in some ways forming a church within the Church, its 
lay supporters feeling themselves to be first Zoe and secondly 
members of their diocese.” 18 These bishops do not fight 
Zoe’s activities, but keep cool relations with the movement 
and try occasionally to develop counter missionary work in 
their own dioceses. 

The attitude of the Church toward Zoe was influenced 
to a certain degree by the negative critique directed against 
Zoe by various theologians. Powerful new criticism appeared 
after the split between Zoe and Soter, chiefly formulated by 
former members of Zoe. Zoe was charged with being orga¬ 
nized “according to the pattern of Western religious or¬ 
ders.” 19 Such “active religious orders dedicated to the work 
of evangelism in the world” did not generally exist in Eastern 


l8 Rinvolucri, Anatomy, pp. 87-88. 

19 John Meyendorff, “Eastern Orthodoxy, History of,” The New Ency¬ 
clopaedia Britannica, Macropaedia, 15th edition (Chicago, 1974), 6, 

p. 160. 
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Christianity. 20 The criticism of Chrestos Yannaras also 
labeled Zoe as a foreign pietistic movement, which deviated 
from the genuine Orthodox spirit. 21 In his opinion the theo¬ 
logical sources of Zoe were mostly Protestant. 22 Emphasis 
was placed in a pietistic way upon moral perfection, while 
the dogmas of the Orthodox Church were neglected. By own¬ 
ing private churches and meeting places and by its indepen¬ 
dent organization, Zoe distanced itself from the Church, the 
local center of which was traditionally the parish. The activ¬ 
ism of Zoe in the cities was a marked deviation from the East¬ 
ern monastic tradition. Finally, according to Yannaras, Zoe’s 
purpose was to attain superiority over the Church, made ob¬ 
vious by the self-righteousness and elitism of its members 
and followers. 

Today this criticism is not limited only to Zoe, but is also 
directed against the other brotherhoods. Two contemporary 
terms used to describe them are “para-ecclesiastical” and 
“exo-ecclesiastical.” The first term refers to a religious or¬ 
ganization which is not clearly a part of the Church and works 
independently of it, or which functions in a parasitic way upon 
the Church in order to eventually replace its authority. The 
second term refers to an organization which works entirely 
outside of the Church. This critique is often exercised at a 
more popular level through newspaper articles and is not al¬ 
ways confined to theological issues. In some cases, the brother¬ 
hoods are accused of political conservatism and fanatical op¬ 
position to leftist parties and ideologies. In other cases, they 
are accused of exploiting the people and being a negative 
factor for the general welfare of Greece. In a sociological ex¬ 
amination of the brotherhoods, Jioultsis also argued that they 
fall into the category of sects based on Ernst Troeltsch’s 

^Timothy Ware, The Orthodox Church (Harmondsworth, 1980), p. 
150. 

21 Chrestos Yannaras, ’OqdoSdjla xai Avar], 'H &eoXoyia orrjv 'EAAaSa 
or\fxeqa (Athens, 1972), pp. 86-112. See also his aforementioned work, 
Kazaifvyio ’ISewv. 

22 Cf. also Maczewski, Die Zoi-Bewegung, passim. 
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typology since they work outside of the Church as autono¬ 
mous religious groups. This classification, according to Jioult- 
sis, is reinforced by the sense of exlusivity and elitism felt 
by the members and followers of the movements in connec¬ 
tion with their unreserved commitment to the movements, 
their protesting and critical attitude toward the Church, and 
their ultimate efforts to transcend the Church on the basis 
of their Orthodox spiritual authenticity. 23 Such a critique 
does not leave many church officials unaffected, who after¬ 
wards are generally suspicious toward the brotherhoods. The 
same is true as far as public opinion is concerned. 

We must mention, however, that a considerable change in 
the relations between Zoe and the Church took place during 
the military regime in Greece (1967-1974). All Greek govern¬ 
ments generally recognize the close connection between Ortho¬ 
doxy and Greek ethnic identity and use it for specific political 
interests. 24 In the present case, the Colonels were previously 
influenced by Zoe, and after the seizure of power, “the ideo¬ 
logy of Zoe was used as ideology of the state.” 25 Among the 
chief elements of this ideological accordance was the extensive 
use of mottos, such as “Graeco-Christian Civilization,” which 
had been used in the past by Zoe. The puritanism and social 
conservatism of the military regime was also attributed to 
the influence of Zoe. 26 Furthermore, the Colonels appointed 


23 Jioultsis, “Religious Brotherhoods,” pp. 74-75. Cf. also Yannaras, 
Karacpvyio 7<5ea>v, pp. 302-03. 

24 Cf. N. Kokosalakis, “Populare, offizielle und Zivilreligion. Zur So- 
ziologie des orthodoxen Christentums in Griechenland,” M. Ebertz- 
F. Schultheis (eds.), Volksfrommigkeit in Europa, Beitrage zur Soziolo- 
gie popularer Religiositat aus 14 Landern (Munich, 1986), p. 269. 

25 A. Angelopoulos, “Griechenland,” G. Muller (ed.), Theologische 
Realenzyklopadie (Berlin, 1985), 14, p. 221. 

26 Cf. the article “Zoe” in The New Encyclopaedia Brittanica. Micro - 
paedia, 15th edition (Chicago, 1974), 10, p. 891. According to T. Zissas 
(“Orthodoxe Theologie in Griechenland heute,” in La Theologie dans 
TEglise et dans le Monde [Chambesy-Geneva, 1984, p. 183], the idea of 
a “Graeco-Christian Civilization” is anti-Orthodox and against the tradi¬ 
tion of the Church. 
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Archimandrite Ieronymos Kotsonis, a former member of Zoe, 
as Archbishop of Athens and Greece. Kotsonis intended to re¬ 
organize the Church and appointed members and supporters 
of Zoe as bishops and other officials. Some of his reforms were 
apparently influenced by Zoe, e.g. increased participation of 
lay persons in ecclesiastical activities. Nevertheless, Steven 
Runciman’s prediction, “though Greece is now the one fully 
Orthodox country left in the world, and though the Church still 
means a great deal to the average Greek, it is hard to believe 
that religion in Greece will benefit in the long run by its subjec¬ 
tion to the wishes of dictators,” was proven true. 27 After the 
fall of Archbishop Kotsonis (1973) and that of the military re¬ 
gime (1974), Zoe’s connection to the dictators was especially 
criticized due to “the penetration of the government of the 
Colonels by other members of the organization.” 28 Soter 
played, however, a considerable role in this connection ideo¬ 
logically, since its positions were quite similar to those of Zoe. 

Meanwhile, the brotherhoods have repeatedly tried to re¬ 
fute the accusations against them. They have attempted to 
show historically that such brotherhoods had always existed 
in the ancient Church and later in Eastern Christianity, such 
as in Russia since the twelfth century, in Serbia (the Bogo- 
molci), and in Romania (the Iron Guard). 29 The brotherhoods 


27 Steven Runciman, The Orthodox Churches and the Secular State 
(Auckland, 1971), p. 71. 

28 D. Martin, A General Theory of Secularization (Oxford, 1978), p. 263. 
It must be, however, noticed that according to Kallistos Ware, the close¬ 
ness of the connection between the brotherhoods and the Colonels has 
been much exaggerated. “Archbishop Ieronymos has claimed that his 
links with Zoe were severed before he became a university professor in 
1959, and that, of the twenty-nine bishops appointed during his period 
of office (1967-1973), only five were members of Zoe and one of Soter,” 
“The Church: A Time of Transition,” in R. Clogg, ed., Greece in the 
1980s (London, 1983), p. 230, n. 27. 

29 See N. Zernov, Eastern Christendom. A Study of the Origin and 
Development of the Eastern Orthodox Church (London, 1961), p. 211. 
R. Stupperich, “Bruderschaften, Schwesternschaften, Kommunitaten,” 
in G. Krause-G. Miiller (eds.), Theologische Realenzyklopadie, (Berlin, 
1981), 7, pp. 199-200. 
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also claim that their existence is legally acceptable under the 
Greek concept of a religious society. 30 Attempts are also 
made through theological argumentation to show that the 
brotherhoods are authentic parts of the Orthodox Church. 31 
In short, the brotherhoods reject all labels that paint them 
as alien to the Orthodox Church as unfounded and claim that 
they have always belonged to the Orthodox Church. This can 
be seen in the Acts of Zoe’s general conference of 1952: 

Our brotherhood does not work parallel to the Church. 
The Orthodox Church is one; we are members of the 
Church, therefore, we are called for its apostolic service, 
helped by the benedictions of our bishops... Our brother¬ 
hood is not a particular church, but an organization, 
which uses its spiritual resources in order to develop reli¬ 
gious workers of the Church for the Christian education 
of the people. 32 

This position is today fully shared by all brotherhoods. The 
brotherhood Stavros, however, has a special status. Its leader, 
Bishop Kantiotis, is today a bishop of the Greek Church. Con¬ 
sequently, it cannot be argued that his movement exists en¬ 
tirely outside of the Church in spite of his many conflicts 
with church officials. Furthermore, from the late 1970s on¬ 
wards, Zoe and Soter have tried to follow a very careful policy 
regarding their relationship to the Church in order to avoid 
unnecessary conflicts. 

Several outside supporters of observers also defended the 
brotherhoods against the aforementioned accusations. De- 
metrios Tsakonas, for example, rejected the labeling of Zoe 
as a Protestant-like organization. 33 Similarly, Panagiotes 

M See G. Kachrimanis, “’ASE-Xcpo'r^,” ©QTjoxevxixTj xai ’HOixrj ’Eyxv- 
xXonaibeta (Athens, 1962), 1, cols. 405-06. 

31 See, for example, Psilopoulos, “Le mouvement Zoi,” pp. 276-89. L. 
Diamantopoulos, “’ExxXrjoCa xai 0pr)oxtvux£i; ’OpYavwoti?,” flqaxxixd 
£vva£ecos r fj<; 'A&eXfoxtjxoi; Oeo/.oywv «0 Hoott)q» (Athens, 1975). 

32 Quoted in Psilopoulos, “Le mouvement Zoi,” pp. 277-78. 

33 Tsakonas, “Die Theologen-Bruderschaft,” pp. 382-83. 
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Bratsiotes considered the common elements between Zoe and 
analagous Roman Catholic movements, German Pietism, and 
the Wesley movement in England as simple coincidences. He 
emphasized that Zoe had always been a part of the Greek 
Orthodox Church. 34 

This general overview of the relationship between the 
brotherhoods and the official Church undoubtedly shows that 
there was often tension between the two. It remains to be 
seen whether or not the brotherhoods can be classified as 
sects on the basis of the aforementioned data. 

Are the Brotherhoods Sects? 

The classification of the brotherhoods as sects presents 
some difficulties. The Church of Greece, notwithstanding its 
analogies to Western Christianity, has its own distinctive fea¬ 
tures that were historically developed and formalized. For 
this reason, the direct transfer of a typology of sects based 
on another cultural and religious milieu in order to explain 
the phenomenon of brotherhoods in Greece may not be en¬ 
tirely successful and may lead to inaccurate conclusions. 35 
Although the theoretical background of a sociology of the 
Greek Church remains to be developed, 36 an attempt will be 
made here to outline some basic elements of a typology of 
the brotherhoods. In order to find out whether or not the 
brotherhoods can be classified as sects, their relationship to 
the Church will be examined at two levels, the doctrinal and 
the organizational. 

At the doctrinal level, there is complete agreement with 

34 Bratsiotis, “Die Theologen-Bruderschaft,” pp. 382-83. 

35 According to B. Wilson (“Introduction,” in idem., ed., Patterns of 
Sectarianism. Organization and Ideology in Social and Religious Move¬ 
ments (London, 1967, p. 3), “the highly perceptive typification evolved 
by Ernst Troeltsch, and very largely concerned with medieval, seven¬ 
teenth- and eighteenth-century sectarian movements, has been given a 
much more extensive range of application than Troeltsch himself ever 
proposed.” 

36 Cf. A. Tzanimis, “Situation de la sociologie religieuse en Grece,” 
The Annual Review of the Social Sciences of Religion 2 (1978) 221-35. 
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the Church. Some particular interpretations of the Orthodox 
tradition or emphasis upon certain points of it are maintained 
by each brotherhood, but this does not jeapordize at all their 
fundamental unity with the Church. It must be noted here 
that doctrinal accord is especially important for ecclesiastical 
unity not only in Greece but among Eastern Orthodox Chris¬ 
tians in general. Due to its insistence upon preservation of 
the inherited tradition, the Orthodox Church can be charac¬ 
terized as conservative. If a religious organization deviates 
essentially from this tradition, the Church considers it as here¬ 
tical and takes various measures against it, e.g., enlighten¬ 
ment of the believers, initiation of legal proceedings. Greece 
has an impressive religious homogeneity. About 97.5% of 
the population is at least nominally Orthodox Christians. The 
Orthodox Church is constitutionally recognized as the offi¬ 
cial Church of Greece. Within such a closed religious milieu, 
proselytism by other religious groups, e.g., Jehova’s Wit¬ 
nesses, is prohibited and can be legally prosecuted. There 
also exists a special committee on anti-heretical action, the 
purpose of which is to fight the religious ideas that threaten 
the Orthodox tradition. 

Bearing this in mind, we can easily see that the brother¬ 
hoods are not thought to deviate from Orthodoxy. The old 
accusations against them were proven unfounded. The later 
theological critique, notwithstanding its influence, was not 
officially accepted by the Church, and therefore led to no 
serious conflicts. The brotherhoods are considered ultracon¬ 
servative in some issues due to their uncompromising posi¬ 
tions. They are unified, for example, in their criticism of the 
participation of the Greek Church in the Ecumenical Move¬ 
ment. Yet such positions, occasionally shared by church offi¬ 
cials as well, are not the decisive ones that can set the brother¬ 
hoods apart from the main church body. Needless to say, the 
brotherhoods take care to precisely follow the Orthodox tradi¬ 
tion in their publications. Their intent to preserve this tradi¬ 
tion through collaboration with the Church is clear. Further, 
they do not claim that their interpretation of this tradition 
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is more authentic than that of the Church. For these reasons, 
the brotherhoods cannot be considered as sects at this level. 

At the organization level, which is not as important for 
ecclesiastical unity as the doctrinal one, things are relatively 
different. Each brotherhood follows its own principles and 
directs the affiliated groups accordingly. 37 At this level, 
there exists a clear independence from the Church. This in¬ 
dependence is usually justified by the argument that any re¬ 
ligious movement within the Church should be free to develop 
its own organization as long as there is no basic deviation 
from Orthodoxy. For the Church to impose totalitarian au¬ 
thority upon such matters would undoubtedly be a negative 
development. 

If we look closely at the organization and structure of the 
brotherhoods, we can find some sectarian elements that have 
already been exposed in the church/sect typologies. 38 For 
example, emphasis is placed upon voluntary membership in 
the brotherhoods and the various sisterhoods as well. All the 
members are adults and usually show a high degree of com¬ 
mitment to their movements. Membership is exclusively or¬ 
ganized in order to maintain the unity of the movements. 
Any major disagreement with the principles of the movements 
is not allowed. Moreover, there are some elitist tendencies 
among members and numerous followers. Instead of desig¬ 
nating an elite group to be saved, this elitism has more to 
do with an image of the elect combined with a certain pride 
in the power and efficacy of the movements. Among associates 
of the brotherhoods, membership in their own organization, 
consciously or not, is of a higher priority than membership 
in the Church, to which they belong only in a secondary way. 
They feel themselves to be better off than members of a sim¬ 
ple parish or unorganized followers of the Church. As a result, 


37 See Jioultsis, “Religious Brotherhoods,” pp. 76-82. 

;is E. Troeltsch, Die Soziallehren der christlichen Kirchen und Gruppen 
(Tubingen, 1912). H. Richard Neibuhr, The Social Sources of Denomina- 
tionalism (New York, 1929). 
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they form an ecclesiola in ecclesia. In Zoe’s case, strong elit¬ 
ist ideas were developed during the first decades of its his¬ 
tory, which put Zoe ahead of the Church. According to these 
ideas, the future of the Church depended entirely on Zoe’s 
power and influence. 39 Although these trends did not fi¬ 
nally separate Zoe from the Church, it is correct to speak 
in this case of a “non-ecclesiastical conscience” within 
Zoe. 40 

Additional sectarian elements exist in the brotherhoods. 
Moral issues and the austere life are strongly emphasized. 
Further, tension between the brotherhoods, the surrounding 
secular culture, and the state appears often, its degree de¬ 
pending upon the particular issue involved. For example, in 
the demonstrations against teaching evolution in the high 
schools in 1985, a considerable number of the participants 
were motivated by the brotherhoods. Additionally, the origins 
of the brotherhoods can be viewed as a reaction to the in¬ 
ability of the Church to organize the necessary internal mis¬ 
sionary activities in the country. After the liberation of Greece 
from the Ottoman rule and the subjugation of the Church 
to the state during the reign of King Othon (1833-1862) the 
condition of the Church throughout the nineteenth century 
was disappointing. The social problems and the illiteracy of 
the clergy rendered it incapable of spiritually guiding the 
people. In short, “a gap was created between the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy and theological thought; another was created be¬ 
tween these two and the people.” 41 An attempt to face this 
crisis was made by some popular religious movements led 
by Kosmas Flamiatos (1778-1852), Christophoros Panagioto- 
poulos or Papoulakos (1790-1861), Ignatios Lambropoulos 
(1814-1869), and Apostolos Makrakis (1831-1905). These move¬ 
ments fell apart following serious confrontations with the 

39 Such references can be found in the Acts of Zoe’s yearly conferences. 
See Yannaras, ’OgdoSo^ia xai Avar] and Kaqarpvyio ’I&e&v, passim. 

40 Maczewski, “Die Zoi-Bewegung,” pp. 96-97. 

41 Jioultsis, “Religious Brotherhoods,” p. 69. 
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official Church as well as with the state. 42 Eusebios Mattho- 
poulos, the founder of Zoe, was influenced by these move¬ 
ments. 43 Since the internal missionary activities of the 
Church did not considerably improve in the twentieth cen¬ 
tury, Zoe was founded to fill this gap as were the other 
brotherhoods later. Finally, the schism between Zoe and So- 
ter is especially important in the present case. According to 
Soter, Zoe had deviated from the original principles of 
Matthopoulos; the new brotherhood intended to return to the 
authentic roots of the movement. This is the classical sec¬ 
tarian claim and the cause for a schism. 

Nevertheless, these sectarian features are not sufficient 
to classify the brotherhoods as sects, since there are other 
important features that do not fit in Troeltsch’s and Niebuhr’s 
typologies. For example, all members and followers of the 
brotherhoods are also members of the Greek Church because 
of their childhood baptism. Their desire to remain a part of 
it is evident in their activities and publications. The clergy¬ 
men of the brotherhoods belong to the Greek Orthodox clergy 
and are often used by bishops in several dioceses for evange¬ 
listic purposes. They obey the church hierarchy and do not 
initiate change in matters of doctrine or worship. As men¬ 
tioned above, Bishop Kantiotes is a bishop of the Church. 
His critique of certain policies of the Church does not aim 
toward separation from it. The same is true with the other 
brotherhoods. There are also many church officials who are 
very positively disposed toward the brotherhoods and acknowl¬ 
edge their usefulness. Furthermore, all the brotherhoods, 
due to their extensive activities, have developed a bureau¬ 
cratic structure similar in many aspects to that of the Church. 

■“Concerning these movements, see M.-J. Le Guillou, “La renaissance 
spirituelle du XVIII' et au XX e siecle,” Istina 7 (1960) 133-52; idem, 
“Apostolos Makrakis: Ses intuitions apostoliques et spirituelles,” Istina 
7 (1960) 261-78; S. M. Sophocles, The Religion of Modern Greece (Thes- 
salonike, 1961), pp. 44-56. 

■“See P. Hammond, The Waters of Marah. The Present State of the 
Greek Church (London, 1956), pp. 115-24. 
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Their effectiveness would be impossible without such a struc¬ 
ture. Moreover, conflict with the surrounding secular culture 
and the state appears not only within the brotherhoods but 
within the Church as well. This can be observed in the re¬ 
cent strong reaction of the Church against the confiscation 
of ecclesiastical and monastic property by the state in 
1987. 44 Next, the point to be emphasized is that a schism 
never took place between the brotherhoods and the Church, 
and it is true that the term “sect” applies basically to schis¬ 
matic movements. 45 The Church never took the measures 
against the brotherhoods that are normally taken against 
dangerous religious groups, and did not exclude them from 
its mainstream. The list of the existing differences with re¬ 
gard to sects based on Troeltsch’s and Niebuhr’s typolo¬ 
gies can easily be continued. Even by using some more re¬ 
cent church/sect typologies, 46 we cannot classify the brother¬ 
hoods as sects due to the peculiarities of the Greek religious 
context. 

It is evident from the aforementioned analysis that the 
brotherhoods not only are, but have always intended to be 
a part of the Church. Due to historical circumstances and 
their internal structure, they developed some clearly sectarian 


^See T. Stanger, “Greece: State against Church,” Newsweek, 6 April 
1987, p. 21. L. Garrison, “Hands Off! A land bill angers the Church,” 
Time, 13 April 1987, p. 10. 

45 As R. Stark wrote, “to say that sects are religious bodies that form 
by breaking away from another religious body, is, at least in principle, 
true of all sects,” “Church and Sect,” P. Hammond, ed., The Sacred 
in a Secular Age. Toward Revision in the Scientific Study of Religion 
(Berkeley, 1985), p. 140. For a different view, see W. Swatos, Jr., “Church- 
Sect and Cult: Bringing Mysticism Back In,” Sociological Analysis 42 
(1981) 17-26. 

46 B. Johnson, “On Church and Sect,” American Sociological Review 
28 (1963) 539-49. W. Stark, The Sociology of Religion. A Study of Chris¬ 
tendom. Vol. 2: Sectarian Religion (New York, 1967). B. Wilson, “An 
Analysis of Sect Development,” in J. Milton Yinger, The Scientific Study 
of Religion (New York, 1970). R. Stark and W. S. Bainbridge, The Future 
of Religion. Secularization, Revival and Cult Formation (Berkeley, 
1985). 
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features. Yet these features, at least in their contemporary 
forms, do not separate the brotherhoods essentially from the 
Church and cannot be used as the basis for their classifica¬ 
tion as sects. As a result, Jioultsis’ opinion that “the elitist 
tendencies of the brotherhoods not only set them apart from 
the main church body, but also determine the sociological 
type into which they fall,” 47 i.e. sects, is not entirely ac¬ 
curate. His detailed analysis of the brotherhoods, though ac¬ 
curate in many points, is somewhat misleading. He empha¬ 
sizes their sectarian features and neglects the wider context 
within which they are in toto found. The overall attitude of 
the brotherhoods toward the Church must be taken into ac¬ 
count, not only their critique against it. Only in this way can 
the actual relationship between the brotherhoods and the 
Church be better understood and outlined. 

Is it not possible, however, that these sectarian elements 
could lead to a schism between the brotherhoods and the 
Church? The possible causes of such a schism have to do 
with the role of the Church in the preservation of Orthodoxy. 
The term “Orthodoxy,” literally meaning right faith, has 
some special social implications for many believers in Greece. 
It is not only a sign of religious conservatism; rather, it rep¬ 
resents a deep conviction that the Orthodox Church possesses 
the God-given truth, which goes back to the early Christian 
Church. Such convictions manifest themselves in unopenness 
toward other Christian traditions and religions, and in con¬ 
stant fear of imminent dangers threatening Orthodoxy. As 
a result, there often exists a pathological attachment to the 
inherited tradition, even to some unimportant elements of 
it which, due to historical circumstances, were incorporated 
into the tradition. Such a conservative spirit exists to a cer¬ 
tain degree among the brotherhoods. Consequently, if the 
Church seems to betray its responsibility for the preserva¬ 
tion of Orthodoxy, the brotherhoods may decide to separate 
themselves from it and and follow their own path as the 

47 Jioultsis, “Religious Brotherhoods,” p. 75. 
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faithful remnant. Such a spirit can be seen in the Acts of 
Zoe’s general conference of 1946: “We are never going to 
criticize the private life [of a bishop or priest]. We are go¬ 
ing to react only if he violates [Orthodox] dogma or tradi¬ 
tion.” 48 The brotherhoods may begin as sects in strong con¬ 
flict with the Church but they are in the end transformed 
into church-like organizations. 49 

As a recent historical example of such a case, the move¬ 
ment of the Old Calendarists in Greece can be mentioned. 50 
In March of 1924, the Patriarchate of Constantinople decided 
to adopt the Gregorian calendar instead of the prevailing 
Julian calendar. The Church of Greece accepted this change. 
Nevertheless, there were immediate strong reactions against 
this “innovation,” among clergy and lay persons. They con¬ 
sidered the action as a blatant violation of Orthodox tradi¬ 
tion. Influenced by their constant fear of the enemies of Or¬ 
thodoxy, they decided to split from the Church. In 1935, 
bishops Germanos of Volos, Chrysostomos of Fiorina, and 
Chrysostomos of Zakynthos (the latter, however, returned to 
the Church that same year) became the leaders of the Old 
Calendarists and organized their efforts. Chrysostomos of 
Fiorina “became the chief theorist of the Old Calendarists, 
clearly stating that it was their responsibility to witness to 
the State Church of Greece, to act as spiritual wardens in 
guiding the ancient and revered Mother Church of Greece 
back to a pristine Orthodoxy.” 51 Apart from their original 

■^Quoted in Psilopoulos, “Le mouvement Zoi,” p. 281. 

49 There exists an interesting similarity between orders and brother¬ 
hoods. In Swatos’ opinion, “orders occur within the established frame¬ 
work of a church . . . When the order engages in schism (or is rejected 
by the church), a sect forms,” “Church-Sect and Cult,” p. 21. 

S0 Concerning the movement of the Old Calendarists, see C. Paraske- 
vaidis, 'IoxoQixrj xai xavovixt] dewgrjaig xov naXaiorj/xegoXoymxov ftjTTj- 
/uaroc; xaxa xrjv yeveaiv xai xr\v e|eAt|<v avxov iv 'EX/.dbi (Athens, 1982). 
A. Wittig, “Die Bewegung der Altkalendarier in Griechenland,” Ostkirch- 
liche Studien 32 (1983) 309-25. 

5I A. Chrysostomos, “Additional Comments on the True Orthodox 
Christians of Greece,” Diakonia 16 (1981) 139. 
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conflict with the Church and the state, there were further 
splits within the Old Calendarists. Today, there are three main 
groups: the Matthewites, the followers of Archbishop Au- 
xentios, and the followers of Metropolitan Kallistos. Each 
group calls itself the “Church of True Orthodox Christians 
of Greece,” and is governed by a synod of bishops and has 
its own principles of organization. There are strong signs of 
elitism and exclusivity among them. They not only reject the 
official Church but each other as well, each claiming that 
only its members are saved. The principal cause of this whole 
movement is to be found in the new policy of the Church 
concerning the calendar, which was rejected by the Old Calen¬ 
darists. Their movements began as a sect and were finally 
transformed into various church-like organizations, without, 
however, abandoning some clearly sectarian features. 

Bearing this in mind, it can be argued that the same could 
happen to the religious brotherhoods if they conclude that 
the Church is making innovations that are dangerous to the 
Orthodox tradition. As far as Greece is concerned, the im¬ 
portance of this reason in causing a separation from the 
Church and the start of a sectarian movement must be espe¬ 
cially emphasized. 
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I can offer no criticism of these two beautiful volumes, for none 
is warranted. Were this not the case, I would be hesitant to make 
even the slightest critical remarks, since I can only rejoice that the 
kind of pastoral wisdom contained in a collection like this is available 
in English. We owe a great debt of gratitude to the Institute for Byzan¬ 
tine and Modern Greek Studies, its founder and President, Professor 
Constantine Cavarnos, and the translator, the Rev. Dr. Asterios 
Gerostergios, for the foresight and effort that have gone into the pub¬ 
lication of these two volumes. I recommend this second volume to 
those who have drunk from the fountain of the first; and to any who 
have not tasted of the sweet water of these beautiful books, I recom¬ 
mend them as living water to a spiritually hungry soul. 

Bishop Chrysostomos of Oreoi 
Center for Traditionalist Orthodox Studies 


G.O.T.R. 32 (87) 

The Church: A Bibliography, By Avery Dulles and Patrick Granfield. 
Wilmington: Michael Glazier, Inc., 1985. Pp. 166. $7.95, paper; $15.00, 
cloth. 

We welcome the publication of the present bibliography on eccle- 
siology which aims to assist professional theologians, priests, semi¬ 
narians, and interested lay people in their study of the theology of 
the Church and to help them expand the theological and ecumenical 
dimensions of the Church. The bibliography includes titles in Eng¬ 
lish and other European languages published through 1984. It is di¬ 
vided into fifty-one sections and includes a complete index that helps 
the user through cross references. 

The authors are well-known Roman Catholic scholars who set forth 
this list of important works which is helpful for greater understand¬ 
ing of the theology of the Church in all its dimensions. Included are 
titles intended for Roman Catholic readers focusing on the nature 
and mission of the Church but the list is helpful to others as well. 
It also includes a section of on twentieth-century Orthodox and Prot¬ 
estant ecclesiology. Section eighteen lists works on Orthodox eccle- 
siology by contemporary prominent scholars. Though we are grate¬ 
ful to the authors for their generous gesture to include Orthodox 
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authors in this volume, it is disappointing that they missed impor¬ 
tant listings of such authors as Georges Florovsky, John Karmiris, 
Athenagoras Kokkinakis, Sergius Bulgakov, John Zizioulas, John 
Romanides, and others who have made important contributions to 
the Orthodox discussion on the Church. In spite of this shortcoming, 
this work is important for the study and research on the Church, and 
for this we are indebted to the authors. 

The bibliographic form is consistent and helpful to the user for 
correct citations in writing and research. I highly recommend this 
bibliography to scholars, students, interested lay people, and parish 
libraries. Moreover, the volume is an excellent tool for interested 
scholars and lay persons in their research of the Church and its func¬ 
tion in our contemporary world. 


George C. Papademetriou 
Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology 


An Explorer of Realms of Art , Life, and Thought: A Survey of the 
Works of Philosopher and Theologian Constantine Cavamos . By John 
E. Rexine. Belmont, MA: Institute for Byzantine and Modern Greek 
Studies, 1985. Pp. 184. 

The present volume is dedicated to the works of the distinguished 
Greek-American Orthodox philosopher-theologian. Professor Cavar- 
nos. The editor, a distinguished author in his own right, presents some 
thirty-three works of Dr. Cavarnos published from 1949 to 1985. In 
the preface Dr. Rexine provides valuable biographical information 
on the author, the title pages of all the books published by Dr. Cavar¬ 
nos, and the book reviews of these works written by Professor John 
Rexine. The volume also contains a complete list of the book reviews 
and articles published by Dr. Cavarnos. This provides an extremely 
valuable bibliography to the student of Greek-American Orthodoxy. 

The volume is carefully written and is a welcome addition to the 
Orthodox literature in America. Hopefully, it will be an impetus to 
all the readers to learn about classical and modern thought, Byzan¬ 
tine culture and art, and especially the Orthodox experience reflected 
in the series of the Modern Orthodox Saints. Cavarnos’ works on the 
Greek Orthodox Saints, holy Mount Athos, and Byzantine art pro¬ 
vided the American scholarly and religious public valuable tools of 
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The Consequence of Nestorios’ Metaphysics 


TERRY MOUSALIMAS 


IN EXILE AT PETRA, ARABIA, AFTER HIS CONDEMNATION BY THE 
Third Ecumenical Synod at Ephesos, Nestorios authored a pseudo¬ 
nymous treatise to prove his teachings orthodox. 1 The treatise was 
lost; then a Syriac version was found in the library of the Nestorian 
Patriarchate in Kurdistan in 1895. Its subsequent translation into 
English and French in 1925 renewed interest in Nestorios’ thought. 
Indeed, the treatise has even succeeded in convincing some modern 
scholars that Nestorios was misunderstood by his contemporaries at 
the Third Ecumenical Synod. This is due in part to the treatise’s 
demonstration that Nestorios admitted the term Theotokos and that 
he forbade the use of the term to prevent the populace from attach¬ 
ing an unorthodox meaning to it. The controversy however was not 
a debate about the use of a term, but about vital presuppositions 
behind the term. Nestorios’ presuppositions deny God’s direct com¬ 
munication of himself to humanity, just as they deny humanity’s full 
possibility for deification. These denials are represented by Nestorios’ 
original prohibition and subsequent qualification of the term Theo¬ 
tokos. The root of the problem lies in his metaphysics. 

For Nestorios, every existing reality is comprised of three elements: 
essence (oucria), nature (<pucn<;), and prosopon (npdoamov). Essence 
is that which the existing reality is in itself, independently of being 
known. Nature is the totality of its properties and qualities, and com¬ 
pletely describes the existing reality in all circumstances, actual and 


1 Nestorios, The Bazaar of Heracleides , trans. G. R. Driver and L. Hodg¬ 
son (Oxford, 1925). 
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potential. Prosopon is the manifestation of the existing reality. These 
are correlative elements which comprise every real existence. This 
is as true, according to Nestorios’ metaphysics, of divinity as it is 
of humanity and of all existing realities. 2 

The essence is the existing reality as it is in itself: t6 ti 6oti and 
t6 ti fj elvai.The essence comprises the basis of existence. Any real¬ 
ity, whether divine or created, has its essence as”the ground of its 
existence. 

Essence is distinguished from hypostasis with regard only to the 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity, a doctrine which Nestorios never 
developed. Here Nestorios conforms to the terminology of the First 
Ecumenical Synod at Nicaea and the Second Ecumenical Synod at 
Constantinople by admitting three homoousian hypostases, but his 
distinction is slight. Hypostasis merely signifies the divine essence 
that underlies a particular member of the Holy Trinity, while essence 
signifies the essence underlying the Trinity. The term hypostasis, in 
other words, indicates a primary essence, and the term essence in¬ 
dicates a secondary essence in Nestorios’ discussions of the Holy Trin¬ 
ity. Otherwise, Nestorios uses the terms synonymously and inter¬ 
changeably. Hypostasis means essence. 3 

Every essence has an analogous nature. A nature is the totality 
of properties and qualities belonging to an essence. Essence and na¬ 
ture are inseparable; one implies the other. A nature without an es¬ 
sence would be without an underlying reality. An essence without a 
nature would be without attributes, without identification, and there¬ 
fore unknowable. Nature and essence are correlative. If the nature 
of an essence changes either by addition or by subtraction of attri¬ 
butes, then its essence correlatively is transformed, and the existing 
reality is no longer what it was. In such a circumstance, the existing 
reality cannot be both what it has become and what it was. This 
absolute correspondence of nature and essence is fundamental to 


2 George S. Be bis, Zvpfiokal eiq rrfv nepi rod Nearopiov ipevvav (Athens, 
1964), pp. 180,187; and Aubrey R. Vine, An Approach to Christology (Lon¬ 
don, 1948), p. 100. 

3 Bebis, pp. 181, 184, 186, 188, 197; James Frankline Bethune-Baker, 
Nestorius and his Teaching, (Cambridge, 1908), pp. 47-51; Friedrich Loofs, 
Nestorius and his Place in the History of Christian Doctrine, (Cambridge, 
1914), pp. 70-71; Vine, pp. 65, 78, 112, 118, 130, 133; and Harry Austryn 
Wolfson, The Philosophy of the Church Fathers: Faith, Trinity, Incarna¬ 
tion, 3rd ed. rev. (Cambridge, 1970), pp. 342ff. 
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Nestorios’ metaphysics. 4 

The form of appearance of an essence in its nature is its prosopon. 
While Nestorios occasionally used the term prosopon to mean a per¬ 
son as we understand the word today, he usually used the term to 
mean an outward appearance, as the word was understood in ancient 
times when prosopon signified the mask that identified a character 
in the theater. In this sense, prosopon is the manifestation of the exist¬ 
ing reality. It has its ground of reality in its respective essence, and 
is within its nature. There is no prosopon without its correlative na¬ 
ture and essence; and there is no known essence without the nature 
that describes it and the autogenous prosopon which manifests it. 
Prosopon, nature, and essence are indissolubly correlative. Conse¬ 
quently, a statement like the one by the Fourth Ecumenical Synod 
of Chalcedon which describes Jesus Christ as being “in two natures,” 
implies two prosopa, not in the sense of two persons, but in the sense 
of two manifestations of two existing natures: one human and the 
other divine. This statement is welcomed by Nestorios. 5 

The prosopon of the divine nature is the manifestation of divin¬ 
ity. The divine nature is invisible, infinite; therefore, its autogenous 
prosopon is also invisible, infinite. Consequently, divinity uses visi¬ 
ble, finite phenomena to make itself perceptible. These phenomena 
are allogenous prosopa. The fire of the burning bush (Ex 3.1-6), for 
example, is an allogenous prosopon of God. It is fire with its own 
created, visible essence-nature-prosopon which God uses to reveal his 
uncreated, invisible essence-nature-prosopon to Moses. Similarly, the 
visible light on Mount Tabor (Lk 9.28-36) is an allogenous prosopon 
of the invisible divine nature in Jesus Christ In order to manifest 
himself through the other prosopon, God engages the phenomenon 
in a syntatic union and reveals himself through the visible, finite pro¬ 
sopon. This prosopon, God’s allogenous prosopon, remains in the na¬ 
ture of its essence. Likewise, divinity’s own autogenous prosopon, 
invisible and infinite, remains in the nature of its own uncreated 
essence. 6 

The attribution of qualities is dictated by the same rationale. 


4 Bebis, pp. 182, 188; Bethune-Baker, p. 48; Loofs, pp. 66-67; and Vine, 
pp. 66-68, 84, 86. 

5 Loofs, pp. 77-78, 90; Nestorios, p. 247; Robert V. Sellers, Two Ancient 
Christologies (London, 1940), pp. 148, 157; and Vine, pp. 100, 105, 124. 

6 Bebis, p. 204; Loofs, p. 85; and Vine, pp. 103-04, 126. 
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Qualities attributed to the nature of a prosopon indicate the essence 
of that nature only. The perceptible quality of the fire on Sinai or 
of the light on Tabor, for instance, belongs only to the created na¬ 
tures of these allogenous prosopa. This quality does not indicate the 
divine nature. If such a quality were attached to divinity, then an 
essential change in divinity would be implied, and this is impossible, 
because divinity is impassible by nature. Equally, if a divine quality 
were attached to creation, an essential change in the creation would 
be implied. 

Therefore, Nestorios rejects the theopascite statements which Saint 
Cyril of Alexandria includes in his third epistle to Nestorios. These 
statements admit that God the Word actually became corporeal, suf¬ 
fered crucifixion, and tasted death; furthermore, they admit that the 
flesh of Jesus Christ, being the flesh of God, is life-giving. In Nestorios’ 
thought, if God the Word is corporeal and passible, then divinity has 
undergone an essential change and has become something other than 
divine. If the flesh is life-giving, then it too has changed essentially 
and has become something other than itself. A bizarre, hybrid crea¬ 
tion must result from such a confusion of divine with human nature, 
like the hybrid concocted by Apollinarios, bishop of Laodicea (374-90). 
Nestorios is anxious to maintain a relationship between the divine 
and human in Jesus Christ that would preclude any such confusion. 7 

The union of the two natures in Jesus Christ must come about 
by means of a relationship which is so close that each reality presents 
itself as the other without being the other. This relationship occurs 
through a union of prosopa, a prosopic union, which is much closer 
than the relationship between divinity and its allogenous prosopa, 
because it involves an exchange of prosopa. Accordingly, in the per¬ 
son of Jesus Christ, the Word assumes the prosopon of humanity 
without assuming human nature (Nestorios expresses this clearly), 8 
while the man assumes the prosopon of divinity, including the name 
God, without assuming divine nature. To support this idea, Nestorios 
refers to Philippians 2.5-11: divinity assumes the form of humanity, 


7 Bebis, pp. 192-94, 203-04, 234; E. B. Pusey, Preface to “Five Books 
against Nestorius,” by Cyril of Alexandria, trans. members of the English 
Church, in A Library of Fathers of the Holy Catholic Church, Anterior to 
the Division of East and West, ed. E. B. Pusey (Oxford, 188IX p. xxii; and 
Vine, p. 124. 

8 Quoted in Loofs, pp. 83-84. 
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and humanity is in the form of divinity, the one by self-humiliation, 
the other by exaltation. It is in this sense that Nestorios says with 
Saint Gregory the Theologian, “OeoO pfcv £vav0p(D7nfaavTO<;, 4v- 
Gpcbnou GeoG6vTO<;.” 9 Man is God and God is man by a perfect 
adherence or conjunction (ai)vd<peta) of human nature and divine 
nature, an adherence that results in an exchange of prosopa and in 
a single, integrated prosopon which is at the same time human and 
divine. 

Qualities are nominally exchanged in this prosopon . Nestorios is 
emphatic about this. 10 Divinity receives the names that belong to hu¬ 
manity, and humanity receives the names that belong to divinity. 11 
For example, the man receives all honor that belongs to divinity in¬ 
cluding the name God, ©e6<;, but he does not receive Gedxric;, the 
divine nature. There is no interpenetration of properties from nature 
to nature. Nestorios denies the deification of human nature that oc¬ 
curs through the actual penetration (ftepi%o>piioi<;) of human nature 
by divine nature through which humanity receives divine qualities. 

In contrast, Saint Cyril of Alexandria affirms this penetration of 
the human by the divine. He calls such deification the petaaTOi- 
X&uooiq of human nature which he sees in the prophetic image of 
Isaiah 6.6-7. Accordingly, 12 fire enters wood, inworks firery proper¬ 
ties, and changes the wood into a “firery glory and force” while not 
removing from the wood its being wood. Analogously, divinity pene¬ 
trates humanity. Divinity inworks divine properties and energy, and 
it changes human nature to a deified state, but does not remove from 
humanity its being humanity. Divine energy passes into human nature 
“as by a path” 13 through the incarnation of the Second Person of 
the Holy Trinity, and humanity receives divine properties. Reciprocally, 


9 Bebis, pp. 284, 287; Bethune-Baker, pp. 81, 83ff., 87, 97; Cyril of Alex¬ 
andria, “The Scholia on the Incarnation," in A Library of the Holy Catholic 
Church, Anterior to the Division of East and West, ed. E. B. Pusey (Oxford, 
1881), p. 233; Loofs, pp. 79-86, 91-93; and Sellers, pp. 162ff., 168-69. 

10 Nestorios, p. 157. 

u Bebis, pp. 139, 244, 24849, 284-85; Loofs, pp. 85, 94; and Pusey, p. xxii. 

12 Cyril of Alexandria, “ITepl nfc ivavOpcontfoeax; too AfovoyevoOs” [“The 
Scholia on the Incarnation of the Only-begotten" 9] in PG 75.1380, A Library 
of Fathers, p. 194. The translation “change" for petaoToix^uboavta and 
peOCoTqoi is mine. The translations found in A Library of Fathers are respec¬ 
tively “transelementation" and “transmute." 

13 Idem., “That Christ is One," in A Library of Fathers, p. 250. 
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the Second Person of the Holy Trinity assumes the properties of 
human nature while remaining God transcendent. God actually be¬ 
comes a man, and the Virgin Mary is the Theotokos , the Birthgiver 
of God. Mary actually gives birth to God in the flesh. 14 

Nestorios dismisses this assertion, calling it a remnant of ancient 
Greek mythology which teaches that divine beings can be born of 
human mothers. 15 Mary, he insists, gives birth to a man who re¬ 
ceives the dignity of the name “God.” Nestorios therefore forbids 
the use of the term Theotokos . Later he allows it conditionally inas¬ 
much as the difference is understood between the name ©e 6c, and 
the nature OedxriQ, and inasmuch as the distinction is made between 
a prosopic union and a natural union. 16 

When Nestorios refuses to allow the use of the title Theotokos , 
and later when he allows its use conditionally, he is denying any but 
a syntatic union between divinity and humanity. He is refusing both 
to acknowledge the penetration of human nature by the divine, and 
to acknowledge the actual assumption of humanity by divinity. His 
refusal is due to the strict correspondence between essence, nature, 
and prosopon in his metaphysics and to the resulting indication of 
an essence by its attributes. 

Consequently, Nestorios denies humanity’s deification by any but 
ethical means: a nominal equality with God by virtue of a perfect 
adherence of humanity to divinity; and he denies God’s communica¬ 
tion of himself to us by any but created means: allogenous prosopa 
or, in the unique case of Jesus Christ, the prosopon of the union. 

These consequences of Nestorios’ metaphysics are riddled by irony. 
Attempting to maintain the divine nature uncompromised, he limits 
the transcendent by allowing it natural unions with consubstantials 
only; and striving to preserve the integrity of human nature, he di¬ 
minishes humanity’s capacity for deification. He binds the uncreated 
to the limitations which circumscribe creation, and he reduces crea¬ 
tion’s potential for participation in the divine. 


14 Idem., “Five Books against Nestorius” 2, in A Library of Fathers, p. 42; 
idem., “Scholia” 9, 12, 37, ibid., pp. 194, 198, 232; idem., “That Christ 
is One,” ibid., pp. 248,250; and John of Damascus, * EkSoou ; AKpififjg nfc 
'Op6o66£ov nfareooQ (Thessalonike, 1976), pp. 298-300. 

15 Bebis, p. 29; Pusey, p. li. 

16 Bebis, pp. 141, 194, 205; Cyril, “Scholia” 6, ibid., p. 191; idem., “That 
Christ is One,” ibid., pp. 248, 250; and Loofs, pp. 85-86. 
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The Correspondence of Leo , Metropolitan of Synada and Syncellus. 
Greek Text, Translation, and Commentary by Martha Pollard Vin¬ 
son. Washington, D.C.: Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Col¬ 
lection, 1985. Pp. xv + 143. Cloth, $16.50. 

This is a critical edition of fifty-three epistles of Leo, a tenth- 
century Metropolitan of Synada and Synkellos of the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate of Constantinople, and one letter attributed to Stephen 
of Nikomedia. The volume was published in the distinguished Dum¬ 
barton Oaks Text Series and the Corpus Fontium Historiae Byzan - 
tinae , vol. 23. 

Thirteen of Leo’s letters became known to the scholarly 
world nearly one hundred years ago by A. Sakkelion. An addi¬ 
tional number of letters were studied in the last fifty years by 
P. Schramm and J. Darrouzes. Vinson’s, however, is the definitive 
study of Leo’s corpus of correspondence. His epistle number 31 
is also known as his diatheke (will). The text is accompanied 
with a precise and readable translation, and with an illuminating 
commentary. 

Leo’s correspondence is of historical value and of interest to 
scholars of both the Greek East and the Latin West of the late tenth 
century — the first thirteen letters in particular, which were written 
from the West between 996-998. Leo had been sent to the West on 
a diplomatic mission by Emperor Basil II concerning the marriage 
of the German King Otto III, and the problems of the papacy, which 
was fearful of Frankish control and suffered from internal conflicts 
over the election of popes and antipopes. As an eyewitness of de¬ 
velopments in Rome, Leo relates some interesting experiences and 
observations about episodes in the West. Letter number six is both 
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informative and entertaining. Leo was instrumental for the appoint¬ 
ment of the antipope John Philagathos, an election which caused him 
grief because of Philagathos’ questionable moral qualities. Leo ac¬ 
knowledged that the Church of Rome was in need of power, “a power¬ 
ful and mighty man, one with an authoritative spirit” to lead it out 
of degradation and moral chaos (cf. also letters 9, 11, 12, 17). Leo 
spares no epithets in his denouncement of Philagathos, who “is not 
even worthy to live.” He calls him “the rogue,” the “paunch,” the 
“filth,” the “blight” . . . deserving to be thrown in Mount Aetna 
itself... he is “unreliable, unfriendly, the author, father, and a pack 
of lies, the unscrupulous, blasphemous, abusive dog, the sly, audacious, 
fickle ...” Leo’s wit and sense of humor were addressed not only 
against Philagathos but also against himself. Either because he did 
not take himself seriously or as a result of an outburst in self -kenosis, 
Leo enumerates his shortcomings and faults. In an explosive moment 
of self-accusation he writes: “How many times have I, wretch that 
I am, stuffed myself while the people of Christ wasted away with 
hunger?” (Diatheke-Letter no. 31) 

In addition to their prosopographical interest, the significanc of 
Leo’s epistles lies in the information they provide about his educa¬ 
tion and intellectual interests. His correspondence abounds in scrip¬ 
tural and classical Greek material quoted either directly or indirectly. 
There are forty biblical passages and allusions, twenty-eight references 
to Greek authors, and only three to prominent church Fathers (namely 
Basil the Great, Gregory the Theologian, and Eusebios of Caesarea). 
Ancient Greek authors include Homer, Hesiod, Alkaios, Euripides, 
Sophokles, Plato, Aristotle, Aelian, Galen, Diogenes Laertios, and 
Plutarch. Homer and Plutarch are by far the most frequently cited 
authors. 

Several letters provide information on the Byzantine imperial 
bureaucracy, friendships, and Byzantine perception of Western men 
and conditions in Rome. However, as already indicated, more im¬ 
portant is the fact that Leo’s correspondence confirms the persistence 
of the fusion of Greek classical learning and Christian thought which 
characterized the writings of other major church Fathers throughout 
the early and medieval centuries. 

Notwithstanding the excellent translation, there are a few points 
that need to be reconsidered. The translation of sv tepsOoi and 
dpXiEpsooi in Letter 31 should read “for priests” (not bishops) and 
“bishops” (not archbishops). In Letter 4, the word beneficiently is 
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unnecessarily inserted. The Greek equivalent is not there. For the 
sake of consistency, the heading To the Genicus of Letter 7 should 
be translated To the Minister of Finance as in Letter 13 where Tcp 
KavucXsicp is rightly translated To the Keeper of the Imperial 
Inkstand . 

A more analytical introduction might have heightened the his¬ 
torical significance of Leo’s epistles and made them more attractive 
reading not only for scholars but also advanced students. My last ques¬ 
tion concerns the Latinization of Greek names. Why not retain their 
original form? Why Calocyrus and not Kalokyros, Malacinus and not 
Malakinos (or Malakeinos), Methodius and not Methodios? American 
Byzantinists would do well to follow the trend among their European 
colleagues who tend to preserve the Greek original. 

These, of course, are minor points which in no way diminish the 
value of this very fine piece of scholarship — a worthy addition to 
the Dumbarton Oaks Texts. 


Demetrios J. Constantelos 
Stockton State College of New Jersey 
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Cyril of Alexandria , Select Letters . Ed. and trans. Lionel R. Wick¬ 
ham. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1983. Pp. lvii + 226. Cloth, 
$55.00. 

In the series “Oxford Early Christian Texts” under the general 
editorship of Henry Chadwick, the Clarendon Press published in 1983 
the Select Letters of Cyril of Alexandria, edited and translated by 
Lionel R. Wickham. The edition, besides the Greek text and the 
English translation, includes a very substantial introduction to the 
background of the letters and to the text, explanatory footnotes, a 
brief textual apparatus, and two indexes of persons and biblical quota¬ 
tions and allusions. 

The book is a work of scholarship and faith. Both the Greek text 
and the English translation are commendable achievements. Based 
upon the best earlier editions, the Greek text is unburdened by a 
lengthy apparatus criticus, and the corrections are kept to the 
minimum. The English translation remains as close to the Greek text 
as possible, being at the same time a fairly free rendition, smoothly 
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The Eastern Orthodox-Roman Catholic Statement on 

Apostolicity 


THOMAS FITZGERALD 


THE AGREED STATEMENT ON “APOSTOLICITY AS GOD’S GIFT IN 
the Life of the Church” was prepared by the Eastern Orthodox- 
Roman Catholic Bilateral Consultation at its meeting on October 30- 
November 1, 1986 at St. John’s Seminary in Boston. The statement 
reflects deliberations on the meaning of apostolicity which took place 
at this meeting as well as the previous meetings of June 2-4, 1986, 
at St. Vladimir’s Seminary in Crestwood, New York and of October 
31-November 2, 1985, at Cathedral College in Douglaston, New 
York. 

The purpose of the statement is not to repeat or summarize the 
numerous studies on the meaning and implications of apostolicity 
which have recently been widely discussed by theologians. It is rather 
an attempt, by the members of the Consultation, to highlight and 
to examine those aspects of apostolicity and its implications which 
are shared by both Orthodox and Roman Catholics. In other words, 
the theologians acknowledge that both Orthodox and Roman Catholics 
“share a perception of apostolicity and of its implications for church 
structures which in some sense has united us even during periods 
of mutual antagonism.” 

Apostolicity is recognized in the statement to be a gift of God 
to the Church. As such, the affirmation that the Church is apostolic 
is not simply a statement of fact but also an object of faith. The Church 
is apostolic because she has been commissioned and authorized by 
the Lord to spread the Gospel in history as his legitimate successor. 
The basis for her mission as well as the essential content of her faith 
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is not centered, therefore, primarily upon the human persons who 
are part of the Church but upon the activity of God who acts in and 
through the life of the Church. 

The statement recognizes that the gift of apostolicity has two essen¬ 
tial dimensions. These are the historical and the eschatological. These 
two dimensions cannot be separated. Indeed, the theologians recog¬ 
nize that in the lived experience of both the Orthodox and the Roman 
Catholic Churches the two dimensions have always been held together. 
The apostolicity of the Church is grounded in the historical event 
of the Incarnation of the Son of God. And, at the same time, apostolic¬ 
ity bears witness to what lies ahead. Apostolicity reveals the events 
of the “end times” in the present. It is for this reason that the theo¬ 
logians declare that apostolicity “means that here and now the life 
of the Church — whether expressed in authoritative teaching, in judg¬ 
ment and discipline, or in the eucharist itself — is being molded, cor¬ 
rected, and governed by what has been received from the past and 
by what is awaited at the last day” (Par. 7). 

There is a very valuable recognition in the statement of the gen¬ 
uine relationship between the apostolicity of the Church and the 
mystery of Christian initiation. It is through the mystery of baptism 
that each Christian enters into and apprehends the apostolic life and 
faith of the Church. As a member of the Church, each baptized believer 
shares in the apostolic mission of the community of faith. As the state¬ 
ment says, apostolicity “is by no means unique to or limited to the 
realm of the hierarchial ministry. For just as we share in the royal 
and prophetic priesthood, so also by this baptismal confession we 
too become bearers of the Church’s apostolicity” (Par. 9). 

This important observation is not designed to diminish the legi¬ 
timate significance of the ordained ministry in general or the epis¬ 
copacy in particular. The observation does indicate, however, that 
apostolicity cannot be narrowly located in a particular office or struc¬ 
ture of the Church. Apostolicity is an essential feature of the Church 
as a whole as well as the life of each believer in virtue of his or her 
baptism. To participate in the life of the Church is to share in the 
mission of the Church. This perspective certainly provides a very 
valuable basis for a richer understanding of the ministry of the laity, 
of the meaning of “apostolic succession,” as well for a better appre¬ 
ciation of the relationship between the ordained minister and the other 
members of the eucharistic community. 

The Orthodox and Roman Catholic theologians recognize in their 
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statement that their understanding of apostolicity does indeed have 
at least two essential corollaries. Firstly, they recognize that the 
apostolicity of ministry must be seen as being derived from the con¬ 
tinuity of the community as a whole in apostolic life and faith. This 
means that the succession of ministers in their office is subordinate 
to the reality of ecclesiastical apostolicity. And secondly, the theolo¬ 
gians recognize that apostolicity “seems to consist more in fidelity to 
the apostles’ proclamation and mission than in any one form of hand¬ 
ing on community office.” Again, this observation serves as a reminder 
that apostolicity cannot be reduced to or contained within certain 
particular forms and structures of the Church. The statement notes 
that apostolicity is experienced “in the Church’s social nature as a 
community of faith and in its historical continuity and permanence — 
even in concrete forms and patterns once given the Church’s life by 
its relation to the civilization of the Greco-Roman world” (Par. 10). 

The statement concluded with some brief but valuable observa¬ 
tions on the manner in which apostolicity has been viewed in history 
by both Orthodox and Roman Catholics. No attempt is made to claim 
that there have not been differences in the understanding of apostolic¬ 
ity. Rooted in these differences are various understandings of the 
“local church” and the “universal Church” as well as various under¬ 
standings of the meaning of “primacy.” Clearly, the theologians rec¬ 
ognize the need for further study of these issues which are generally 
related to the theme of apostolicity. At the same time, however, they 
state that they do not feel that they are dealing with “hopelessly ir¬ 
reconcilable mentalities.” There is a desire among them to avoid 
assessments “that would too sharply polarize differences.” In quite 
a bold manner, the Orthodox and Roman Catholic Consultation says: 
“There is no need to claim that what may characterize one tradition 
in a particular way exhausts the content of that tradition or, in turn, 
must be absent from another tradition as a matter of course” (Par. 14). 

The Eastern Orthodox-Roman Catholic Consultation in North 
America has produced a valuable statement on “Apostolicity as God’s 
gift to the Church” which appears at a most opportune time. Cer¬ 
tainly, the statement should be of great value to the International 
Eastern Orthodox-Roman Catholic Consultation as it undertakes its 
own study of apostolicity. Likewise, the statement can be an impor¬ 
tant resource for the Faith and Order Commissions of both the World 
Council of Churches and the National Council of Churches in the 
U.S.A. which are presently engaged in important studies dealing with 
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the apostolic faith. 

Presiding at the meeting which approved the statement were His 
Excellency Metropolitan Silas of the Greek Orthodox Diocese of 
New Jersey and His Excellency Bishop Arthur O’Neill of the Roman 
Catholic Diocese of Rockford, Illinois. Chairing the meetings were 
the executive secretaries of the Consultation, Rev. Dr. Michael Fahey 
of St. Michael’s College and Rev. Dr. Thomas FitzGerald of Hellenic 
College/Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology. The theo¬ 
logians were led in their discussion of the theme by Professor John 
Erickson of St. Vladimir’s Orthodox Theological Seminary in Crest- 
wood, New York and by Rev. Dr. Robert Barringer of St. Michael’s 
College in Toronto, Ontario. Papers were presented by Dr. Lewis 
Patsavos of Holy Cross on “The Structural Organization of the Various 
Autocephalous Orthodox Churches” and by Fr. Michael Fahey on 
“The Papal Texts in the Documents of Vatican I and II.” 

This was the thirty-third meeting of the Consultation which was 
established in 1965 by the Standing Conference of Canonical Orthodox 
Bishops and the National Conference of Catholic Bishops. 


AGREED STATEMENT OF THE EASTERN ORTHODOX/ 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CONSULTATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES: 

APOSTOLICITY AS GOD’S GIFT 
IN THE LIFE OF THE CHURCH 


1. In the creed we confess the Church to be “one, holy, catholic, 
and apostolic .” What is meant by this term? Modern scholarship, 
reflected in many joint and common statements of ecumenical dia¬ 
logue, has advanced discussion of this question in several important 
areas. For example, historical-critical study of the Bible has called 
attention to the ways in which the word apostolos is used in the New 
Testament as well as to the distinctive role of the Twelve and to the 
place of Peter in the New Testament. So also, historians of doctrine 
have called attention to the importance of the struggle against 
Gnosticism in the second century for the development of the con¬ 
cept of apostolic succession. 

2. In 1985 the North American Orthodox/Roman Catholic Bi¬ 
lateral Consultation took up the study of apostolicity. Our papers and 
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discussions prompted the following reflections, which we offer now 
particularly with the hope that they will help to advance the work 
of the International Orthodox/Roman Catholic Consultation as it 
moves forward in its own discussion of apostolicity. 

3. It is not our intention simply to repeat or even to summarize 
the many scholarly foundational studies on apostolicity, though at 
times we shall call attention to points raised in them. Rather, we wish 
to examine certain other aspects of this subject, for we are convinced 
that, as Orthodox and Roman Catholics, we share a perception of 
apostolicity and of its implications for church structures which in some 
sense has united us even during periods of mutual antagonism. By 
trying to articulate this shared perception, we hope to carry our own 
discussion of apostolicity beyond the points of agreement and con¬ 
vergence already reached by others involved in ecumenical dialogue. 

4. Biblical scholarship has drawn our attention to the fact that 
the New Testament understanding of apostolicity is not so one¬ 
dimensional as both our traditions have sometimes appeared to pre¬ 
sume. The differing theological emphases found there — Saint Paul’s 
claim to apostolic title or the tendency in Luke-Acts to identify the 
apostles with the Twelve — suggest that there is a continuing need 
for theological reflection on apostolicity, a task to which we today 
are also called. 

5. In biblical language, apostles are those who have been sent 
out to perform a task in the name of another. They are endowed with 
the authority and freedom to act authentically on behalf of the one 
who sent them. Apostles in the New Testament are witnesses to the 
risen Christ who are explicitly commissioned by him to spread the 
gospel of his resurrection to the world and to promote, in his name, 
the active presence and power of God’s kingdom. We call the Church 
apostolic first of all because the Church continues to share this mis¬ 
sion in history, continues to be authorized by the risen Lord, through 
its continuing structures, as his legitimate representative. 

6. For Orthodox and Roman Catholics, therefore, that the Church 
is apostolic is not simply a statement of fact but an object of faith. 
The creed says, “I believe in one, holy, catholic and apostolic Church.” 
Like the Christ-event, this apostolicity is a gift from God given once 
for all; its content is not of our making. As biblical scholars have 
observed, the apostles were unique and irreplaceable in their witness 
to God’s decisive intervention in human history. At the same time, 
this apostolic gift has an eschatological dimension, particularly — 
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but not exclusively — when the Twelve are identified as apostles. The 
apostle appears as a uniquely authoritative figure not only at the foun¬ 
dation of the Church but also as a companion of the eschatological 
Christ at the judgment of the last day. This eschatological dimen¬ 
sion does not only mean that the Church, founded on the Twelve, 
awaits its perfect form at the end of God’s plan for history. It also 
means that the Church shares now in the finality, the irrevocable 
fullness of God’s action within the changes of history, precisely be¬ 
cause the Twelve have passed on to the Church their witness to the 
presence of God’s kingdom in the risen Lord and their role as au¬ 
thoritative heralds of his coming in history. 

7. These two dimensions of apostolicity — the historical and the 
eschatological — cannot be separated, and certainly in our lived ex¬ 
perience as Orthodox and Roman Catholics they have always been 
held together. Indeed, one of the characteristics of God’s gift of apos¬ 
tolicity is that it manifests the events of the end to the present time. 
This is seen clearly in the pattern of the eucharist, where the Holy 
Spirit brings the reality of the resurrected Christ to the Church, and 
it is visible also in the tradition of iconography, which brings to bear 
upon the present life of the Church both the historical past and the 
power of the world to come. Apostolicity thus is not reduced to simple 
reference to the past, nor is it referred only to the reality of a future 
age. It means that here and now the life of the Church — whether ex¬ 
pressed in authoritative teaching, in judgment and discipline, or in the 
eucharist itself — is being molded, corrected, and governed by what 
has been received from the past and what is awaited at the last day. 

8. We frequently speak of our faith as apostolic, by this usually 
stressing that its content has been received from the apostles. This 
understanding of the apostolic faith took on particular importance 
in the Church’s struggle against Gnosticism in the second century, 
when it came to be described as a deposit left by the apostles and 
handed down within the communities founded by them. But there 
has never been any need to understand this deposit as an inert ob¬ 
ject, relayed in purely mechanical fashion from generation to genera¬ 
tion by duly authorized ministers. Rather, it remains a living confes¬ 
sion. We see the paradigm of this in Peter’s response to Christ’s ques¬ 
tion, “Who do men say that I am? . . . Who do you say that I am?” 
The apostolic faith of Peter appears not only in the content of the 
confession — “Thou art the Christ, the son of the living God” — 
but also in the very act of confessing. 
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9. It is promordially within the mystery of Christian initiation that 
apostolicity is continually experienced in the life of the Church and 
in the life of each Christian. The baptismal act of receiving and giv¬ 
ing back the Church’s confession of faith (traditio/redditio) marks 
each Christian’s entry into and appropriation of the apostolic life 
and faith of the Church. As an essential element in the life of the 
whole Church and of every Christian, apostolicity therefore is by no 
means unique to or limited to the realm of hierarchical ministry. For 
just as we share by baptism in the royal and prophetic priesthood, 
so also by this baptismal confession we too become bearers of the 
Church’s apostolicity. 

10. In our consultation, attention was drawn to at least two cor¬ 
ollaries which may follow from this understanding of apostolic faith: 
(a) The apostolicity of ministry is generally seen as derived from the 
continuity of the community as a whole in apostolic life and faith 0 
the succession of ministers in office is normally agreed to be sub¬ 
ordinate to that ecclesial apostolicity. (b) Apostolicity seems to con¬ 
sist more in fidelity to the apostles’ proclamation and mission than 
in any one form of handing on community office. These observations 
alert us once again to reducing apostolicity simply to forms and in¬ 
stitutional structures. Yet we also must resist any temptation to locate 
apostolicity in what is merely individual or in what falls outside the 
mediated nature of the divine economy — as happened and still hap¬ 
pens, for example, in the Gnostic claim to immediate experience. 
Apostolicity is experienced not in a temporal isolation but rather in 
the Church’s social nature as a community of faith and in its historical 
continuity and permanence — even in concrete forms and patterns 
once given the Church’s life by its relation to the civilization of the 
Greco-Roman world. 

11. Within this social and historical experience of the apostolic 
Church, how do we as Orthodox and Roman Catholics conceive of 
those structures which attest to and assure the unity of the churches 
in their apostolic confession? Here historians have called attention 
to certain differences of approach which may characterize our 
churches. Yet we are uncomfortable with any assessment that would 
too sharply polarize differences, as though at every point — even those 
on which at first glance we would appear to be united — we were 
in fact divided by hopelessly irreconcilable mentalities. 

12. In the Eastern Churches there has frequently been an em¬ 
phasis on the fullness of each church’s apostolicity and, indeed, 
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“petrinity,” and there has been criticism of the Roman Church for 
tending to localize these qualities in a single see. The Roman Church, 
on the other hand, has strongly emphasized the need to express the 
unity of the Church’s apostolic faith through concrete structures and 
practice and has criticized the Eastern Churches for losing sight of 
this need. Such differences of approach should not, however, be pre¬ 
sented as evidence of an irreducible opposition between “local 
church” and “universal Church.” This dilemma is an artificial one 
which arises at least in part when we are unwilling to see the same 
qualities present in both the local and the universal, albeit realized 
in different ways. The image of Peter within the apostolic college 
is reflected in the life of each local church; it is also reflected in the 
visible communion of all the local churches. There is no intrinsic op¬ 
position between these two approaches. 

13. In examining the Church’s historical relationship to civil so¬ 
ciety, scholars have also contrasted a “principle of accomodation” 
in the East to a “principle of apostolicity” in the West. Yet at a time 
when East and West were united in one Christian Roman Empire, 
neither approach necessarily excluded the other, for both pointed 
and aspired to apostolicity. It was in Rome after all, the imperial 
capital, that Peter and Paul, “first enthroned of the apostles, teachers 
of the oikumene ,” bore witness to the apostolic faith even unto death 
(troparion of the feast of Saints Peter and Paul in the Byzantine rite). 
And in the East, it was no abstract principle of conformity to civil 
structures that prevailed. Rather, the concrete structures of a univer¬ 
sal empire were used to express the Church’s universality. Also in¬ 
structive here are ways in which the themes of diversity-in-unity and 
ordered harmony are developed in the many Byzantine treatises on 
the pentarchy. What is envisioned is by no means simply an institu¬ 
tional unity, but an organic unity. 

14. These points are offered in the hope that they will clarify and 
facilitate our common approach not only to the question of apostolicity 
but also to the question of primacy. Taken together, they call us to 
exercise particular caution in our use of theological language. When 
distinctions have been made or noted — as was done above, for ex¬ 
ample, in distinguishing the content and the act of apostolic faith — 
we must resist the temptation to leave them in a state of opposition. 
Unless the distinguished elements are recombined in their proper 
relationship and proportion, the integrity of the underlying theological 
reality is lost and the spiritual experience of this reality in both our 
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traditions is travestied. There is no need to claim that what may 
characterize one tradition in a particular way exhausts the content 
of that tradition or, in turn, must be absent from another tradition 
as a matter of course. 

15. The historical study of apostolicity also calls us to examine 
carefully the ways in which we present our respective histories. This 
has particular importance when we are speaking of that historical 
continuity we each claim as bearers of the apostolic faith, or when 
we recount those particular incidents in our histories — for exam¬ 
ple, the Monothelite controversy in the seventh century — which may 
reflect different understandings of apostolicity. In such contexts we 
can easily forget the achievements of our common theological reflec¬ 
tion and retreat once again — consciously or unconsciously — into 
what is less than the fullness of truth. We must not be too quick to 
identify this kind of retreat with that fearless confession of the apos¬ 
tolic faith “in season and out of season” which binds us all as Or¬ 
thodox and Catholic Christians. 

33rd meeting, November 1, 1986, Boston, Mass., USA. 
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Eastern Orthodox - 
Roman Catholic 
Statement 
on Apostolicity 

Thomas FitzGerald 


The agreed statement on “Apostolicity as God’s Gift in the Life of the Church” was 
prepared by the Eastern Orthodox-Roman Catholic bilateral consultation at its meet¬ 
ing, 30 October-1 November 1986, at St John’s Seminary in Boston. The statement 
reflects deliberations on the meaning of apostolicity which took place at this meeting 
as well as the previous meetings of 2-4 June 1986 at St Vladimir’s Seminary in 
Crestwood, New York, and of 31 October-2 November 1985 at Cathedral College in 
Douglaston, New York. 

The purpose of the statement is not to repeat or summarize the numerous studies on 
the meaning and implications of apostolicity which have recently been widely 
discussed by theologians. Rather, in their statement, the members of the consultation 
sought to highlight and to examine those aspects of apostolicity and its implication 
which are shared by both Orthodox and Roman Catholics. The theologians acknowl¬ 
edge that both Orthodox and Roman Catholics “share a perception of apostolicity and 
of its implications for church structures which in some sense has united us even during 
periods of mutual antagonism” (par. 3). 

Apostolicity is recognized in the statement to be a gift of God to the church. As 
such, the affirmation that the church is apostolic is not simply a statement of fact but 
also an object of faith. The church is apostolic because she has been commissioned and 
authorized by the Lord to spread the gospel in history as his legitimate successor. The 
basis for her mission as well as the essential content of her faith is not centred, 
therefore, primarily upon the human persons who are part of the church but upon the 
activity of God who acts in and through the life of the church. 


• Father Thomas FitzGerald (Greek Orthodox) is a member and the Orthodox Executive Secretary of the 
Orthodox-Roman Catholic consultation. He is on the faculty at Hellenic College-Holy Cross Greek 
Orthodox School of Theology in Brookline, Mass., USA. For the full statement, see p.488. 
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The statement recognizes that the gift of apostolicity has two essential dimensions. 
These are the historical and the eschatological. These two dimensions cannot be 
separated. Indeed, the theologians recognize that in the lived experience of both the 
Orthodox and the Roman Catholic Churches the two dimensions have always been 
held together. The apostolicity of the church is grounded in the historical event of the 
incarnation of the Son of God. And, at the same time, apostolicity bears witness to 
what lies ahead. Apostolicity reveals the events of the “end times” in the present. It is 
for this reason that the theologians declare that apostolicity “means that here and now 
the life of the church — whether expressed in authoritative teaching, in judgment and 
discipline, or in the eucharist itself — is being moulded, corrected, and governed by 
what has been received from the past and by what is awaited at the last day” (par. 7). 

There is a very valuable recognition in the statement of the genuine relationship 
between the apostolicity of the church and the mystery of Christian initiation. It is 
through the mystery of baptism that each Christian enters into and apprehends the 
apostolic life and faith of the church. As a member of the church, each baptized 
believer shares in the apostolic mission of the community of faith. As the statement 
says, apostolicity “is by no means unique to or limited to the realm of hierarchical 
ministry. For just as we share in the royal and prophetic priesthood, so also by this 
baptismal confession we too become bearers of the church’s apostolicity” (par. 9). 

This important observation is not designed to diminish the legitimate significance of 
the ordained ministry in general or the episcopacy in particular. The observation does 
indicate, however, that apostolicity cannot be narrowly located in a particular office or 
structure of the church. Apostolicity is an essential feature of the church as a whole as 
well as the life of each believer in virtue of his or her baptism. To participate in the life of 
the church is to share in the mission of the church. This perspective certainly provides a 
very valuable basis for a richer understanding of the ministry of the laity, of the meaning 
of apostolic succession, as well for a better appreciation of the relationship between the 
ordained minister and the other members of the eucharistic community. 

The Orthodox and Roman Catholic theologians recognize in their statement that 
their understanding of apostolicity does indeed have at least two essential corollaries. 
Firstly, they recognize that the apostolicity of ministry must be seen as being derived 
from the continuity of the community as a whole in apostolic life and faith. This means 
that the succession of ministers in their office is subordinate to the reality of 
ecclesiastical apostolicity. And secondly, the theologians recognize that apostolicity 
“seems to consist more in fidelity to the apostles’ proclamation and mission than in any 
one form of handing on community office” (par. 10). Again, this observation serves as 
a reminder that apostolicity cannot be reduced to or contained within certain particular 
forms and structures of the church. The statement notes that apostolicity is experienced 
“in the church’s social nature as a community of faith and in its historical continuity 
and permanence — even in concrete forms and patterns once given the church’s life by 
its relation to the civilization of the Greco-Roman world” (par. 10). 

The statement concludes with some brief but valuable observations on the manner in 
which apostolicity has been viewed in history by both Orthodox and Roman Cathojics. 
No attempt is made to claim that there have not been differences in the understanding 
of apostolicity. Rooted in these differences are various understandings of the “local 
church” and the “universal church” as well as various understandings of the meaning 
of “primacy”. Clearly, the theologians recognize the need for further study of these 
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issues which are generally related to the theme of apostolicity. At the same time, 
however, they state that they do not feel that they are dealing with “hopelessly 
irreconcilable mentalities” (par. 11). There is a desire among them to avoid assessments 
“that would too sharply polarize differences” (par. 11). In quite a bold manner, the 
Orthodox and Roman Catholic consultation says: “There is no need to claim that what 
may characterize one tradition in a particular way exhausts the content of that tradition 
or, in turn, must be absent from another tradition as a matter of course” (par. 14). 

The Eastern Orthodox-Roman Catholic consultation in North America has produced 
a valuable statement on “Apostolicity as God’s Gift to the Church” which appears at a 
most opportune time. Certainly, the statement should be of great value to the 
international Eastern Orthodox-Roman Catholic consultation as it undertakes its own 
study of apostolicity. Likewise, the statement can be an important resource for the 
Faith and Order Commissions of both the World Council of Churches and the National 
Council of Churches in the USA which are presently engaged in important studies 
dealing with the apostolic faith. 

Presiding at the meeting which approved the statement were His Excellency 
Metropolitan Silas of the Greek Orthodox Diocese of New Jersey and His Excellency 
Bishop Arthur O’Neill of the Roman Catholic Diocese of Rockford, Illinois. Chairing 
the meetings were the executive secretaries of the consultation, Rev. Dr Michael 
Fahey of St Michael’s College and Rev. Dr Thomas FitzGerald of Hellenic College 
-Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology. The theologians were led in their 
discussion of the theme by Prof. John Erickson of St Vladimir’s Orthodox Theological 
Seminary in Crestwood, New York, and by Rev. Dr Robert Barringer of St Michael’s 
College in Toronto, Ontario. Papers were presented by Dr Lewis Patsavos of Holy 
Cross on “The Structural Organization of the Various Autocephalous Orthodox 
Churches” and by Fr Michael Fahey on “The Papal Texts in the Documents of Vatican 
I and H”. 

This was the thirty-third meeting of the consultation which was established in 1965 
by the Standing Conference of Canonical Orthodox Bishops and the National Confer¬ 
ence of Catholic Bishops. 
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TIT AO I O&&IKIA KAIAEIQMATA EN TH BYZANTINH A YTOKPA- 
TOPIA KAIEN THXPIZTIANIKH OPOOAOEQ EKKAHIIA. By Iakovos 
Phililis. Athens: Astir Editions-Al. & E. Papademetriou, 1985. Pp. 324. 
$30.00, cloth. 


Bishop Iakovos of Catania’s book was sent out to all the Archons 
of the Ecumenical Patriarchate of the Order of Saint Andrew. It 
would be interesting to know how many of them and others have read 
this tightly organized book on the titles, offices, and posts in the 
Byzantine Empire and the Orthodox Christian Church. It is a mag¬ 
nificent case study of some of the ways in which the Roman bureau¬ 
cratic tradition and Latin vocabulary became part and parcel of the 
Byzantine tradition and the Orthodox Church. Bishop Iakovos rightly 
notes that the three principal elements that contributed substan¬ 
tially to the creation of the Byzantine State were Roman political 
ideas, the Christian religion, and Greek culture. He tends to under¬ 
estimate the role of the Latin language and Roman hierarchical ti¬ 
tles and bureaucratic functions, which his book beautifully illustrates 
on page after page, as contributing to this Byzantine Christian amal¬ 
gam to which in our own day the Greek Orthodox Church has become 
heir. 

Titles, Offices , and Posts in the Byzantine Empire and in the 
Orthodox Christian Church is a wonderful encyclopedic compen¬ 
dium that is divided into two convenient parts: (1) “Titles and Of¬ 
fices according to the Order (Ranking) of the Church.” There is 
a detailed listing of primary and secondary sources from which 
the author has drawn his information and each title, office or post 
is explained etymologically and then historically. If there are 
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ancient Greek or Roman predecessors, these are described briefly, 
then the meaning of the office in the Byzantine Empire is presented, 
followed by its past and current use in the Orthodox Church. Every 
one of the six core chapters is heavily annotated, and there are ex¬ 
emplary primary and secondary bibliographies, together with a list 
of errata at the end of the book. The book is written in a dated ka - 
tharevousa that will seem quaint to those familiar with current day 
modern Greek but comfortably familiar to those trained in classical 
Greek. 

The author’s splendid collection of details on each office, title 
or post (from Aktovarios to Patriarch) can be used selectively or read 
as a continuous history from a specialized point of view. His intro¬ 
ductory material and conclusion try to set all this in historical 
context — one that is conscious of the ancient Greek and Byzantine 
past and its relation to the Orthodox Church at its height under the 
Byzantines, its plight under the Ottomans, and its present situation 
in an extremely diverse world. Bishop Iakovos insists that “Byzan¬ 
tium saved from destruction ancient Roman law, Greek philosophy, 
philology and science, this priceless heritage for humankind, which 
it conveyed to Europe after its fall which was, by that time, ready 
to receive it. So Byzantium fulfilled its great contribution to the his¬ 
tory of the world” (p. 302). The relationship between that broad 
claim and the statement that “In the present study of the imperial 
order, about offices, titles, and posts, there is a narrow relation be¬ 
tween Hellenism and the Orthodox Church, to the degree that Chris¬ 
tianity made use of the Greek spirit, Greek thought and wisdom 
through its transformation and development, Byzantium which is a 
transference from Old Rome with Roman political thoughts to Con¬ 
stantinople, the New Rome, with Greek ideas and a special way of 
life, created its own world, the Greco-Christian civilization” (p. 303) 
is not at all clear from Bishop Iakovos’ study. What is clear is that 
the study of Byzantine titles and offices, now purely honorific, re¬ 
veals Byzantine culture to have been an amalgam of Greek, Roman, 
and Christian elements — but that was not His Grace’s primary job 
in this very useful book that should be studied, relished, and 
enjoyed. 


John E. Rexine 
Colgate University 
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St. Nikephoros of Chios . By Constantine Cavarnos. Modern Ortho¬ 
dox Saints 4. Belmont, MA: Institute for Byzantine and Modem Greek 
Studies, 1986, 2nd edition. Pp. ix, 124. Frontispiece + illustration. 
$6.00, paper. 

The original edition of this very handsomely produced book 
was published in 1976. The present edition contains everything the 
first edition contained, plus English translations of the Apolytikion, 
Kontakion, and Megalynarion in honor of Saint Nikephoros of 
Chios that appear at the beginning of the book; a photograph of 
one of the earliest icons depicting the saint; an additional select 
passage from his prose writings; and corrections of typographical 
errors. 

Dr. Cavarnos again demonstrates for us the vitality of the series 
on Modern Orthodox Saints that he inaugurated in 1971. He has filled 
a dire need for such a series in the English-speaking world, and the 
reissuing of volume 4 on Saint Nikephoros of Chios (1750-1821) is 
only the most recent example of this demand. Dr. Cavarnos provides 
the preface and introductory material on the saint, a translation of 
4 ‘The Life of St. Nikephoros by Emily Sarou”; a comprehensive list 
of the works of the saint; selected passages from his prose works; an 
anthology of his poetry; notes; and brief biographies of eleven modern 
martyrs whom Saint Nikephoros mentions; a selected bibliography; 
and an index. 

Saint Nikephoros, consistently Orthodox in his thoughts and his 
actions, sees as primary the development of the virtues by which 
man achieves likeness to God and through which theosis (diviniza- 
tion) is attained. Union with God is thus man’s ultimate aim, as is 
participation in God’s perfection and glory. Blessedness through 
grace is viewed as man’s highest goal and one that characterized 
the lives of the saints. Though Saint Nikephoros never left Chios, 
his influence and reputation went well beyond the island and his 
life and works will no doubt interest students of the cultural and 
religious history of Greece during the period of Ottoman Turkish 
occupation, as well as those concerned with Orthodox Christian 
spirituality. 


John E. Rexine 
Colgate University 
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GREEK ORTHODOX THEOLOGICAL REVIEW Volume 32, No. 3, 1987 

Churches Respond to BEM: Official Responses to the “ Baptism , Eu¬ 
charist and Ministry ” Text, Vol. L By Max Thurian (ed.). Faith and 
Order Paper 129. Geneva: World Council of Churches, 1986. Pp. 129. 

This is a most useful, small volume pertaining to the already cele¬ 
brated Lima document on “Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry.” It be¬ 
gins with a very informative preface by Gunther Gassmann, who is 
the director of the WCC Faith and Order Secretariat, followed by 
an excellent introduction by Brother Max Thurian, who has been one 
of the leading contributors in the formulation of the Lima document. 
Max Thurian gives us a short history of the “ecumenical tradition,” 
or the history of the ecumenical encounters which finally led to the 
writing and the wide circulation of the Lima document (Lima, Peru, 
1982). The latter has been published in many languages and has pro¬ 
voked much discussion throughout the world. Indeed, Thurian is cor¬ 
rect when he states that the Lima document is understood and wel¬ 
comed by the different churches on the basis of their own ecclesio- 
logical doctrine. He makes the point that at the same time the Lima 
document is based on “sacramental” ecclesiology and on a long- 
established “ecumenical tradition.” Thus on the whole, the Lima docu¬ 
ment has been received positively by many churches, even clarifica¬ 
tions and amplifications were called for on specific points. Thurian 
correctly points out, moreover, that as far as its “reception” is con¬ 
cerned, it could not be received in the same way as the decisions of 
the ecumenical synods, that is, as authoritative explanations of the 
word of God (p. 9). On the basis of this statement, he proceeds to 
make it clear that the purpose of the Lima document “is to encourage 
our growth in faith with the help of all baptized Christians who long 
for one and the same Eucharist, celebrated by communities and min¬ 
istries reconciled in the Church of Christ, visibly gathering all Chris¬ 
tians together for a common life and a common witness and service 
to the world” (p. 9). Thurian then discusses in depth the problem¬ 
atics which the authors of the Lima document faced; he adds more 
information and explains the theological background upon which the 
Lima document was constructed. He is fully aware of the positive 
and negative objections which the document raised, as for instance, 
the criticism that it is “too sacramental.” In this instance, he tries 
to reconcile the gulf between the catholic churches and those of the 
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Reformation. He concludes with the hope of the Lima document itself: 
that a mutual recognition of the ordained ministries of the individual 
churches might eventually be realized in the spirit of Christian sin¬ 
cerity. And he calls upon all Christians to cease to cherish within them¬ 
selves an attitude of suspicion towards their sister churches, to learn 
to trust one another, and to have full confidence in each other. No 
one can object to this noble calling. 

After this long and thoughtful introduction, the official responses 
and comments of ten Protestant churches follow. The Lutheran Church 
in America, for instance, rejoices over the convergence in the text 
with its promise of the realization of greater visible unity of the 
Church. She questions, however, the imbalance which stresses the 
catholic and ecumenical traditions with a discreet disfavor against 
the evangelical foundations of the Church. The Elbian Evangelical 
Lutheran Church complains that there is no adequate account in the 
Lima document of the central significance of faith in the context of 
the Lord’s Supper. The Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland 
voices its strong reservations on the way the document treats the sac¬ 
rament of baptism, especially infant baptism and re-baptism, as well 
as the three-fold order of ministry. The Church of Scotland (Reformed) 
asks the authors of the documents for a more profound joint study 
of the content of the ministry of Christ in conjunction with the or¬ 
dained ministries of the churches. The Christian Church (Disciples 
of Christ) commented that unity is never achieved by conformity in 
language and practice, but in allowing our diversities and gifts to 
be shared in communion. All in all, the Protestant churches express 
their happiness with the effort in establishing a common ground for 
contemporary Christian theological language and basic Christian li¬ 
turgical principles. However, they caution the authors on the diffi¬ 
culty of attaining the reconciliation of traditions which have been 
apart for so many centuries. The Disciples of Christ, for instance, 
claim that they see the ministry of women as a gift to the Church 
from the Holy Spirit, a stance which will not facilitate a more effec¬ 
tive convergence of faith and practice among the churches. This in 
view of the fact that although all the churches are ready to accept 
a central position for women in the life of the Church, their ordina¬ 
tion to the priesthood is unacceptabe by many of them. 

Finally, this useful book concludes with a long statement issued 
by the Inter-Orthodox Symposium on BEM which was held at Holy 
Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology in Brookline, Massachusetts, 
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11-18 June 1985. This is a statement which has been written with 
great care and responsibility. The Orthodox sincerely welcome the 
Lima document as an experience of a new stage in the history of the 
ecumenical movement, and as expressing, at the same time, in many 
sections the faith of the Orthodox Church on the basis of her tradi¬ 
tional biblical and patristic theology. It is also made clear that the 
BEM document uses terminology to which the Orthodox are not ac¬ 
customed. Secondly, the Orthodox point out that the reception of the 
BEM document does not necessarily imply an ecclesiological or prac¬ 
tical recognition of the ministry and sacraments of non-Orthodox 
churches. Also noted are some specific issues which should have been 
discussed in the document, as for example, the role of exorcism and 
renunciation of the evil one in the baptismal rite, or the relationship 
between the Eucharist and repentance, confession, and reconcilia¬ 
tion in the eucharistic congregation. Finally, they note that a clear 
understanding should be formulated concerning apostolic succession 
and the relation between bishop, presbyter, and deacon. 

There is no doubt that the Orthodox contribution of stressing the 
close relationship between “the rule of faith” and “the rule of prayer” 
will eventually help those who want to see new horizons towards Chris¬ 
tian unity through the BEM document. It should also be added that 
this small book, written in a precise and lucid way, must be read by 
all those who are genuinely interested in the union of all Christians 
within the perimeters of the one, holy, apostolic, and catholic Church 
of Christ. 


George S. Bebis 

Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology 


The Church, the Liturgy and the Soul of Man: The Mystagogia of 
St. Maximus the Confessor. Trans, with an Introduction and Com¬ 
mentaries by Dom Julian Stead, O.S.B. Still River, MA: St. Bede’s 
Publications, 1982. Pp. 120. 

Thanks to Dom Julian Stead, we have a useful and good transla¬ 
tion of the celebrated book of Saint Maximos the Confessor under 
the title Mystagogia. Mr. Stead offers a short historical note concerning 
Saint Maximos whom he calls one of the great Fathers of the Church. 
He is right in emphasizing the considerable influence Saint Maximos 
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exerted on the spiritual and mystical life of the Church, and he cor¬ 
rectly points to Maximos’ strict devotion to Orthodox doctrine dur¬ 
ing the Monothelite controversy. 

The author’s commentary is lucid and interesting, although one 
may question his pondering on ecumenism and his inclusion of Aristo¬ 
tle. I agree with him however that no one can find the lowest com¬ 
mon denominator of faith leading to unity in Maximos’ work. On 
the contrary, true unity would be the result of true faith and love 
in a oneness of thought, will, and mind under the kinship of Cod 
the Word. 

Statements like, “The Church is not exactly God’s incarnation” 
(p. 19) or “I do not know how concerned the United Nations is with 
it — that is, unity with God” (p. 20) sound a little strange and may 
be misunderstood. 

The commentary on the “Soul, Contemplation, and the Union 
with God” needs a good psychological background and should be 
carefully read. The commentary on the “Image of Man” is most suc¬ 
cessful, and it gives a good insight into Saint Maximos’ anthropo¬ 
logy in its proper theological and liturgical framework. 

Finally, the text of the Mystagogia itself is the great contribu¬ 
tion of this book and should be highly appreciated. The transla¬ 
tion of the original text from Migne (PG 91) is well done without ster¬ 
ility of style, but with apparent effusion of the contemplative lan¬ 
guage of Saint Maximos. Indeed, by reading Saint Maximos’ Mys¬ 
tagogia one becomes acquainted with the liturgical life of his 
times (sixth-seventh centuries) as well as with the wonderful, alle¬ 
gorical, and spiritual interpretation of the Divine Liturgy. For in¬ 
stance, at the First Entrance we are called upon to separate ourselves 
from all the confusion and delusions of the outside world. The reading 
of the Holy Gospel declares the believers’ utter rejection of the primor¬ 
dial error, and the reception of the holy, life-giving sacrament pro¬ 
claims our future adoption as sons, the goodness of our God ... and 
the deification which will come without exception to all the worthy. 

The author must be congratulated for his splendid effort to 
make Saint Maximos’ work accessible in a good and useful transla¬ 
tion. 


George S. Bebis 

Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology 
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Symeon the New Theologian , the Practical and Theological Chapters 
and the Three Theological Discourses . Trans, with an Introduction 
by Paul McGuckin, CP. (Cistercian Studies Series: Number Forty- 
One). Kalamazoo, MI: Cistercian Publications, 1982. Pp. 1-144. 

Saint Symeon the New Theologian has recently become very 
popular in Western theological literature. The massive increase of 
charismatics and pentecostals, and the apparent emphasis on the life 
of the Spirit by so-called reborn Christians brought about an addi¬ 
tional and fresh interest in Saint Symeon, the mystical theologian 
of the eleventh century. Paul McGuckin must be congratulated for 
his balanced introduction and excellent translation of these two im¬ 
portant works of Saint Symeon, namely The Practical and Theological 
Chapters and The Three Theological Discourses. He correctly notes 
that the most important information comes from Niketas Stethatos, 
the devoted disciple, biographer, and first editor of Saint Symeon’s 
works. Mr. McGuckin gives us a short but poignant description of 
Saint Symeon’s life and brings out the “cult” of his spiritual father 
Symeon Eulabes, as well as his confrontation with the ecclesiastical 
authorities of Constantinople, most especially Patriarch Sergios and 
his “synkellos” Stephen, the metropolitan of Nikomedia. He also 
discusses quite succinctly the problematics behind this clash. There 
is the emphasis by Saint Symeon, for instance, on the authority of 
the “spirituals,” who were primarily monks who claimed to have the 
authority to hear confessions and to absolve sins. Does this mean a 
degration of the office of the priesthood? Does this mean that peo¬ 
ple outside of the hierarchical structure of the Church have the 
authority to absolve sins? Is this not detrimental to the authority of 
the Church? Mr. McGuckin believes that Saint Symeon claimed that 
the simple fact of possessing the sacrament of orders is not solidly 
to be relied on, and that a static, conservative preservation of the 
deposit of dogma was not enough for the true Christian. There is 
no doubt that an external and superficial study of the works of Saint 
Symeon may sometimes lead the reader to believe that there is a sort 
of dualistic approach in Saint Symeon’s theology. One can detect 
sometimes a special emphasis on the life of the Spirit, and on the 
other hand, one can see that he did not give an inch as far as his 
respect to the doctrinal formulas and the liturgical function of the 
priesthood. Besides his theological discourses, Saint Symeon discusses 
continuously Orthodox doctrines and stresses the importance of the 
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moral obligations of the Christian. Nevertheless, I would agree with 
Mr. McCuckin that Saint Symeon would never have accepted a 
theological tradition unless it be inaugurated and governed by the 
experience of the Holy Spirit. In other words, illumination in accor¬ 
dance with Saint Symeon’s teaching becomes an integral part of the 
Orthodox thought and life. 

Mr. McCuckin used as the basis of his translation the Creek text 
produced by Sources Chretiennes, which was a good choice. The 
translation is smooth and stylistically attractive. By reading these texts 
one cannot but become light because, as Saint Symeon says, all that 
comes from the Holy Trinity is light and is given to us as arising 
from the Light. Then, our lives are overflowed with all the breath¬ 
taking gifts of God; we earn the reward of the vision of God, and 
become truly participants in the divine nature. 

Indeed we owe many thanks to the translator for making these 
beautiful texts accessible, in a pertinent way, to the contemporary 
English reader. 


George S. Bebis 

Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology 


TO MYZTHPION TOY 0ANATOY [The Mystery of Death]. By 
Nikolaos P. Vasiliades. 4th edition. Athens: Sotir Brotherhood of Theo¬ 
logians, 1980. Pp. 564. 

Nikolaos Vasiliades has offered a great service to contemporary 
Orthodox theology by dealing in a most extensive and detailed man¬ 
ner with one of the most provocative issues of all time — death. In 
his massive book he deals with painstaking care with all aspects of 
death, and presents the Orthodox understanding of death based on 
solid scriptural and patristic grounds. 

To be sure, the author does not follow the usual stern academic 
style; he writes rather in a “lyrical” way, which inspires both scholars 
and laymen, and rightly so, for he deals with a subject which still 
remains a mystery. Thus he correctly entitles his book, The Mystery 
of Death . At a time when few people talk about death, when even 
Christian theologians hold vague concepts about life after death, the 
resurrection of the dead, and the existence or non-existence of the 
devil, and when scientists purposely ignore the impact of death on 
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our lives, a book such as this indeed fills a great gap. This is why 
it became an instant success and has been reprinted often. Hopefully, 
an English translation will be forthcoming. 

Vasiliades approaches the subject with the fear of God and respect 
for the Holy Spirit, fully in command of both Scripture and the Fathers 
of the Church. He raises important questions which demand impor¬ 
tant answers. For example, how will the resurrection of the dead take 
place and when? When will the final and general judgment take place? 
Is there an eternal hell and punishment? What is paradise like? What 
is the nature of eschatology and the renewal of this world? 

The author divides his book into thirty major chapters, together 
with a good introduction and bibliography. He discusses extensively 
how death entered into the world through original sin and the fall, 
and how death was transformed through God’s love for our own good 
and benefit; he explores most efficiently the redeeming role of Christ’s 
incarnation, and he points to Saint John Chrysostom who correctly 
says: “the death of the Lord put death to death”; and he success¬ 
fully discusses the teaching of the Church concerning the Lord’s de¬ 
scent into Hades. 

Although for Christians death remains a mystery, and many still 
fear it, death and the expectation of death takes on a different mean¬ 
ing. Remaining a horrible and terrible mystery, as Saint John Chryso¬ 
stom writes, death also brings about unspeakable joy because it 
transfers us to a brighter life, to the beginning of the everlasting 
delights of Paradise, and to the heavenly house of the Lord which 
is full of his incorruptible glory. As Saint Makarios puts it, the devil 
must lament, but not Christians who through death are led to eter¬ 
nal blessedness. 

Here the importance of the “remembrance of death” must be 
stressed as contributing to spiritual development. Not only does it 
remind us of the equality of all people on earth with regard to death — 
for there is no distinction before it between the powerful and the 
weak, the rich and the poor, and the just and the sinful — but it also 
helps make us better disciples of Christ, as Saint Ignatios of Antioch 
wrote in his letter to the Church of Rome. 

Mr. Vasiliades also treats extensively the attitude of early and 
later Christians towards the dead. He describes the meaning of the 
beautiful funeral service of the Orthodox Church and speaks about 
memorial services which, according to patristic teaching, bring com¬ 
fort to the dead as well as comfort to the living. Finally, the author 
speaks extensively of the resurrection of the dead, the general 
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judgment, and the transformation and renewal of the world. This is 
the “blessed Sabbath” which brings us to the mystical eighth day 
of creation, the endless day of the kingdom of God. 

We must be grateful to Mr. Vasiliades for his beautiful and splen¬ 
did book. Although it may not absolutely satisfy all scholars, he 
nonetheless has given us an outstanding study on one of the most 
difficult doctrines of the Church. The vast amount of source material 
that he has collected is impressive; his language is smooth; and his 
exposition clear and convincing. We are in great need of more books 
of this kind. 


George S. Bebis 

Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology 


GREEK ORTHODOX THEOLOGICAL REVIEW Volume 32, No. 3, 1987 

The Eastern Fathers of the Fourth Century . By Georges Florovsky. 
Vol. 7 in The Collected Works of Georges Florovsky. Trans. Catherine 
Edmunds. Belmont, MA: Notable and Academic Books, 1967, Pp. 274. 

A number of writers lamented the demise of the Nordland Pub¬ 
lishing Company some years ago, because it was an appropriate and 
prestigious outlet for their books and scholarly materials. But perhaps 
nothing was more tragic in the collapse of this publishing venture 
that the loss of promised volumes of Father Georges Florovsky’s col¬ 
lected works, only five of which had appeared at the time of that col¬ 
lapse. Now, happily, Nordland’s holdings are being distributed by 
an American agent for the parent German publishing firm, and subse¬ 
quent volumes of Father Georges’ works are slowly being released. 
One of these is his present book on the Eastern Fathers of the fourth 
century. 

This book is prohibitive in price, which is very sad, considering 
the importance of a comprehensive volume of this kind. But the rela¬ 
tive riches necessary to purchase the volume pale before the spiritual 
riches found in its pages. It begins with a brilliant, trenchant discus¬ 
sion of the theological features of the fourth century, pulling together 
patristic and philosophical trends and presuppositions into a clear 
outline that helps us to clarify even those concepts which we often 
think that we understand clearly, such as existence and essence along 
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dimensions of time and eternity and the mutability of nature and 
the limitless character of the Divine. In terse, laconic statements, 
Florovsky sweeps away naive suppositions about the philosophical 
bases of certain Eastern patristic notions, clearly differentiating the 
Fathers’ use of philosophical categories and terminology from their 
ostensible enslavement to them. In fact, there emerges from this 
overview a distinct understanding of the Orthodox idea of the pro¬ 
gressive revelation of dogma and truth, over and against the popular 
(and contrived) notion of “developed dogma.” Unity of purpose and 
intent seems to draw the Fathers, even in this early age, into a con¬ 
sensual arena where heresy and deviation from Christian truth are 
not so much a problem of statement and interpretation as a problem 
in belief, conceptualization, and fidelity to the true Christian reve¬ 
lation. What some modern theological dilettantes see as “hair¬ 
splitting” over terms and as an impediment to dogmatic develop¬ 
ment in some fourth-century Fathers, Father Florovsky sees as an 
attempt to form a terminology capable of capturing the “consciousness 
of the faithful”: “[The Fathers]... were trying to find and establish 
words that would be adequate to their conceptions of Cod and which 
would precisely express, and thus protect, the truths of their faith” 
(p. 35). 

In his subsequent comments on Saint Athanasios, Saint Cyril of 
Jerusalem, Saint Basil, and nine other Fathers, amidst penetrating 
analyses of their views and philosophies. Father Georges returns again 
and again to the unifying theme of these Fathers: that of attempting 
to construct not a consistent belief from the presuppositions of cer¬ 
tain philosophical systems, but a philosophical framework that might 
encompass and correctly express and protect the Christian faith, which 
rested, for them, not on subsequent development and refinement, but 
on the fullness of the ontological and metaphysical revelation of God 
and Christian wisdom as a theology of known and developed “facts.” 
A beautiful illustration of this point is found in his comparison of 
the Alexandrian and Antiochian patristic schools, which are often 
characterized in modern scholarship and in the Western patristic 
schools as antithetical and inimical to one another. Father Georges 
clearly points out the differences in the approaches of the two schools, 
but convincingly and reasonably argues that, after all, there is a unity 
of goal and purpose in these Christian interpreters that rises above 
differences in style, methodology, and approach. He points out, too, 
that heretics such as Theodore of Mopsuestia (an extreme and 
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pernicious heretic who in contemporary times even some Orthodox 
have tried to defend as orthodox in his views and the victim of con¬ 
viction in absentia) shaded the Antiochian school with an undeserved 
shadow that casts no real reflection on the Orthodox Antiochians and 
which tends to polarize the two Orthodox schools of Antioch and Alex¬ 
andria in an artificial way. 

Father Florovsky can be considered the “dean” of Orthodox 
theologians in the West, as several of his Harvard colleagues have 
characterized him. As such, it is only fitting that his works should 
be published in a lasting and appropriate form. The present volume 
is a good one, though the print is difficult and uncomfortable for 
the reader. And though the words of Father Florovsky abide in wis¬ 
dom and his scholarship here is superb, the translation leaves more 
than just a bit to be desired. The English text is not loyal to the elo¬ 
quence of the Russian. Nor do Father Florovsky’s pious writing char¬ 
acteristics survive in translation. “Basil says,” “both Gregory and 
Basil believe,” and such expressions are neither typical of Father 
Florovsky nor found in his Russian volume. No doubt “Saint Gregory” 
or the “divine Basil” struck the translator as quaint niceties, unworthy 
of translation, when, in fact, they express Father Florovsky’s constant 
loyalty to the rubrics of Orthodox patristic study, which include a 
stated and deliberate reverence for the Fathers — expressed in this 
case with pious titles and appellations. 

Again, we regret that this text is so costly. It is a masterpiece of 
Orthodox theological writing by a master of Orthodox theology. Those 
of us who knew and benefited from the counsel of Father Florovsky 
durng his last years at Princeton know that he considered his books 
on the early Orthodox Fathers to be his very best writings. We know, 
too, that he had hoped to improve the scholarly apparatuses in his 
collected works, something not completed before his death and not 
reflected in the present volume, which, annoyingly enough, has no 
valuable index. We must therefore rejoice at the publication of this 
volume and forthcoming ones, though with certain reservations about 
their not being the very best that might have come forth from a man 
who, in his Orthodox theological contributions, was the “very 
best.” 


Bishop Chrysostomos of Oreoi and Gregory Telepneff 
Center for Traditionalist Orthodox Studies 

Etna, CA 
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Modern Orthodox Saints , Vol. 9, St Methodia of Kimolos. By Con¬ 
stantine Cavarnos. Belmont, MA: Institute for Byzantine and Modern 
Greek Studies, 1987. Pp. 123, paper. 

Professor Cavarnos’ series on modern Greek saints is by now a 
classic. Each of the foregoing eight volumes has met with positive 
critical reviews, and without doubt the present volume will enjoy 
similar popularity and acclaim. The book has been produced in the 
format of other volumes in the series, handsomely and with copious 
aids to the reader. Not only is the index to Volume Nine complete 
and useful, but various maps and illustrations help us to know better 
the milieu in which the Saint Methodia struggled and attained to 
Christian perfection. Particularly helpful is an addendum to Saint 
Methodia’s sayings which helps us to understand her spiritual ad¬ 
vice in terms of related passages from Holy Scripture and from the 
writings of the Fathers of the Church. This addendum also gives us 
evidence that this holy woman, as is the case with all Orthodox saints, 
taught and guided others according to universal beliefs and precepts 
shared by all Orthodox teachers across the ages. Dr. Cavarnos’ juxta¬ 
position of the saint’s sayings and these other materials is a particularly 
clever and effective way of making this point. 

This book contains the life of Saint Methodia, a righteous nun who 
lived on the island of Kimolos, one of the Cyclades islands, and who re¬ 
posed in our times (1908). From the biography and akolouthia (or ser¬ 
vice) to the saint composed by the Athonite monk Father Gerasimos 
Mikragiannanites, a famed Orthodox hymnographer, Cavarnos has 
presented us in English translation a beautiful commentary on this 
inspiring holy woman. The biography is translated in its entirety. Many 
beautiful excerpts from the akolouthia have been carefully selected 
and arranged by Dr. Cavarnos in such a way as to teach us a great 
deal about the saint’s life and example. In his introductory remarks, 
Cavarnos draws on the recollections and writings of other sources, 
producing a saintly portrait which is well grounded in primary sources 
and which reflects the consensus of the secondary materials. 

Professor Cavarnos also reproduces in translation a letter of the 
saint to her sister, Anna. This letter gives us clear insight into the 
simple, pious spirituality of Saint Methodia. Everywhere in the let¬ 
ter there is a sense of that passive and accepting faith that so char¬ 
acterizes our Orthodox saints. The saint advises her sister to live her 
life in preparation for death, tells her of the miraculous powers of 
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God, and speaks of no longer “owning” her self, but of having given 
her inner self over to the grace of God. Oddly enough, at the end 
of the letter the saint advises her sister not to destroy the letter, but 
to keep it as a souvenir. So it is today that we have this beautiful, 
charming piece of writing from a contemporary example of the an¬ 
cient holiness of Orthodox life in Christ. 

I have purposely not given details about the life of Saint Methodia 
in this review. This treasure of details I leave untouched for the reader. 
It is essential that Orthodox Christians and those who would wish to 
understand the essence of Orthodox Christianity begin their study of 
our Faith with readings from the lives of the saints. The ascent to Or¬ 
thodoxy begins on the lowest rung of an intellectual ladder which leads 
us from the lives of the saints to the spiritual counsels of the Fathers 
(mostly contained in the writings of the desert Fathers and the ascetics) 
to the final and highest level of intellectual preparation for the spiritual 
understanding of Orthodoxy, the reading of spiritual theory such as 
that contained in the Philokalia and the theological writings of the 
Fathers of the Church. Without having stepped on this first rung, 
those who move up the second and third levels of spiritual reading 
find themselves ill-prepared, standing without firm footing, and precar¬ 
iously perched where they are not yet ready to rest. What Dr. Cavarnos 
has provided in these volumes on modern Orthodox saints is the foun¬ 
dation for all spiritual life. I need not elaborate on such a statement. 

As I have noted, this book is very handsomely produced. Unchar¬ 
acteristically, since Cavarnos’ books are usually meticulously prepared 
and carefully proofread, there are two or three typographical errors in 
this volume (e.g., on p. viii “send” should read “sent”). These are so 
few, that I am hard-pressed to note them. However, such instances 
are, again, so rare in the publications of the Institute for Byzantine and 
Modern Greek Studies that they seem somehow noteworthy when they 
do occur. Such notation should not compromise the excellence of this 
volume and the absolutely essential importance of this book for every 
Orthodox student and every student of Orthodox Christianity. This 
book should be on the top of everyone’s list of books to buy. 

My warmest congratulations to Dr. Cavarnos for a superb contri¬ 
bution to Orthodox literature. 


Bishop Chrysostomos of Oreoi 
Center for Traditionalist Orthodox Studies 

Etna, CA 
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GREEK ORTHODOX THEOLOGICAL REVIEW Volume 32, No. 3, 1987 

Death of Christendom and Birth of the Church . By Pablo Richard. 
Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1987. 

Since the fall of Constantinople (1453) and Moscow (1917) in the 
East, the symphonia model of Church-State relationships has had to 
be revised. Likewise, in the West, since the formation of the United 
States, the fall of Catholic France (1793) and Rome (1870), the me¬ 
dieval expectations for Church and Society have no longer been possi¬ 
ble. The demise of these versions of “Christendom” have produced 
creative exploration of the patristic and biblical resources in the 
Apostolic Tradition in order to be faithful to the incarnational role 
of the Church in history. The confrontation of the Latin American 
Catholic Church with this challenge has only come more recently with 
the Second Vatican Council, and its affirmation of religious liberty. 
There are still those elements in the Latin American community who 
wish to perpetuate the alliance of the Church with the power of the 
State. This adjustment is at the very center of the liberation theo¬ 
logy discussion. 

In this book we have an analysis, from a particular theological 
point of view, of the emergence of the Church from its centuries of 
subordination to the State into the contemporary world. While to many 
readers the bulk of this book will appear sociological and even political, 
for those who claim a eucharistic/sacramental ecclesiology, the con¬ 
crete forms the Church takes are a witness to the life of the Incarna¬ 
tion in history. For those wishing to understand the struggle of the 
Roman Catholic Church in the modern world, thsi book will be in¬ 
dispensable reading. For those wishing to understand the richness 
of theological and historical analysis needed in this transition, this 
book will be an invaluable introduction. 

The book briefly surveys the development of Latin American from 
the domination of Spanish control of both society and Church to the 
transfer of this control to oligarchies within the Latin American coun¬ 
tries and foreign interests in the nineteenth century and early twen¬ 
tieth century attempts to carve out new relationships. The author fo¬ 
cuses on the more recent history since the Second Vatican Council 
in the attempts of Church and State to carve out new relationships. 
He provides more detailed case studies of the Church’s response in 
Argentina and Brazil, which provide alternate paths toward settlement. 
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While the reader may not be so optimistic about the potential of the 
popular church, or about the balance between the active and the con¬ 
templative dimensions of Christian life, the analysis is essential if 
one is to understand the richness of the theological and social strug¬ 
gle going on within Latin American — and since Vatican involvement, 
worldwide — Catholicism today. 

The developments of nineteenth- and twentieth-century Latin 
American Catholicism are not easily compared with those of the United 
States or Europe. However, a serious theological tradition is alive 
there with roots much older than the foundation of this country, and 
much more formed by classical Counter-Reformation Spanish con¬ 
cerns. The author of this volume is not able to treat in depth the 
ecclesiological, Christological, anthropological, and methodological 
work going on in Latin American theology. However, he does pro¬ 
vide a clear introduction, and an historical and sociological analysis 
which makes these theological developments much clearer for the 
uninitiated reader. Whether or not one agrees with the analysis, the 
reader will be benefited by seeing firsthand the tools that are being 
brought to the renewal of the Christian faith in a continent full of 

hope and struggle. 


Brother Jeffrey Gros, FSC 


GREEK ORTHODOX THEOLOGICAL REVIEW 


Volume 32, No. 3, 1967 


A Christian Theology of the People Israel: A Theology of the Jewish - 
Christian Reality . Part 2. By Paul M. Van Buren. New York: The 
Seabury Press, 1983. Pp. 362. $28.85, cloth. 


The present work is the second volume of a proposed four volume 
work on the Christian theology of the Jewish people. The first volume, 
Discerning the Way , served as a prolegomenon to the entire work. 

The author is an Episcopal priest and professor of religious studies 
at Temple University. In the early sixties, Professor Van Buren created 
much excitement as a “death of God theologian” with his book. The 
Secular Meaning of the Gospel Apparently, in the 1980s, he has made 
a one-hundred and eighty degree about-face seeking to understand 
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the God and people of the Bible. 

The purpose of the present work is to work out a theology of the 
reality of the people Israel, its own understanding of its relation with 
God, and the unbroken continuity of God’s covenant through the ages 
to the present day. His definition of such a theology is dealing agoniz¬ 
ingly with past unjust actions against Israel and the need for Chris¬ 
tians to accept that “ . . . Israel is indeed commissioned by God to 
be his witness before the world ...” (p. 21). Professor Van Buren 
also agonizes over the fact that Christian people not only rejected 
the Jews, the people of God, but through negative statements by 
theologians and preachers led to persecution and the holocaust. 

The author stresses that the “promise” and the “covenant” that 
God made with Abraham is continued until today by the biblical canon 
of the Jewish people. He states that “what God began in choosing 
Abraham, he has continued and is yet continuing in Abraham’s de¬ 
scendants, the Jewish people. What God began in Abraham, he is 
also continuing in raising up from the Gentiles a community, the 
Church, to be an auxiliary of his original election, and only in our 
days is it finally beginning to assume the cooperative role which it 
was designed to play alongside the people of his election” (p. 145). 
God “chose” the Jews “to be his people, to be holy as he is holy, 
to walk in his ways” (p. 157). The covenant continues because God 
is true and faithful to his word of promise. “God is faithful to his 
covenant with Israel; the covenant will endure and therefore the Jewish 
people have endured and will endure. But God has also shown his 
fidelity to choose the Gentiles who have heard and trusted God’s prom¬ 
ise to Israel, the Christian Church” (p. 178). Jesus Christ as God’s 
purpose was to carry out the fullnes of the promise he made to 
Abraham. Professor Van Buren notes that “Jesus as Israel is the goal, 
the telos of the Torah, for he is Israel effectively enlightening the 
Gentiles, so that all those who trust this new righteousness of God 
may be accepted by God” (p. 249). 

For the Jews, Sinai is central, that is, “God gave Moses Torah — 
instruction — for the people of Israel,” and Israel accepted God’s 
Torah at Sinai and claims that “it was a definitive meeting of God 
with Israel as a people” (p. 153). Van Buren maintains that people 
of God remain such as long as they are faithful to his righteousness 
and that the “promise” and “covenant” God made with Abraham 
is indeed manifested today in the community of God as Church and 
Israel. The renewal of the covenant also affirms God’s faithfulness 
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to both Jews and Christians. As to the question whether the “cove¬ 
nant” of God with the Jews has been abrogated, Professor Van Buren 
interprets the term “telos” as the goal rather than “terminus.” So 
God’s covenant with the Jews remains as God’s bond with his people 
forever, though the traditional hermeneutical approach has been that 
the “telos” of the Law is also the abrogation of God’s covenant with 
the Jews. Van Buren follows the interpretation of L. Gaston, who sees 
that Christ died “to accomplish” the goal of the Torah not only for 
Israel but also for the Gentiles. Though Paul regretted deeply that 
his fellow Jews did not accept “the new chapter in the story of Israel 
(p. 322), he did not claim that God rejected his people. 

Van Buren strongly emphasizes the hatred and scorn for Jews 
as the “burden of the past.” The world persecutes and continues 
to persecute God’s people, and unfortunately the Church has taken 
the side of the world against the Jews. He points out that Jesus “did 
not in his lifetime, and has not since his resurrection, called his peo¬ 
ple Israel away from their life or fidelity to Torah, as their covenanted 
service to God, in order to enter the Gentile Church” (p. 350). The 
Jewish people remain God’s own people. 

The present work has many merits and deserves to be read by 
Christians and Jewish theologians to understand the need for a theo¬ 
logy of the people Israel and God’s continued covenant with them. 
However, the book contains some important contradictions. 

I regret that the term “Gentile” is constantly used in reference 
to Christians and the Christian Church. Van Buren correctly states 
that “Gentiles and idolators have been synonymous in Israel’s tradi¬ 
tion . . . The Gentile, the non-Jew, was therefore assumed to be a 
worshiper of idols ... ” (p. 130). Even though he makes this defini¬ 
tion, he continues to use the term to refer to the “Gentile Church” 
and “Gentile Christians.” The term was used by Jews to distinguish 
themselves as monotheists from the pagan idol worshipers. If the Chris¬ 
tian Church is recognized, as Professor Van Buren proposes, as emerg¬ 
ing from the heart of Judaism, then these terms, “Gentile” or “idola¬ 
trous,” must be excluded from any reference to the Church. The Chris¬ 
tian view of God as Trinity does not detract from the monotheistic 
understanding of the God of the Scriptures. Israel, therefore, must 
not understand the Church as polytheistic or tritheistic. Also, the mean¬ 
ing of the following statement is unclear: “The Hellenization, not 
to speak of the Byzantinization, of the Church was the almost un¬ 
avoidable price of the Christianization of the Hellenistic and Byzantine 
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worlds” (p. 323)* This is an old Protestant thesis that has long since 
been debunked. It is unfortunate that Van Buren has held on to it. 

I must also point out that at the end of the book he makes reference 
to the New Testament writings as the “Apostolic Writings.” This 
adds to the confusion because the New Testament is accepted as Scrip¬ 
ture by all Christians. The apostolic writings usually refer to the lit¬ 
erature that chronologically follows the New Testament. Whatever 
the professor’s purpose, this only adds to the confusion and increases 
the misunderstandings between Christians and Jews. 

In this volume, however, the author does break new ground. 
Perhaps many of his positions are radical and may not be acceptable 
to some; nevertheless, all Christian theologians must do some hard 
thinking on the issues discussed in this book. In addition, modern 
critical methods for interpreting Scripture must be properly under¬ 
stood and used in the field of systematic theology. 

Finally, the volume is well documented and provides a very use¬ 
ful “Glossary,” references to Scripture, to apostolic and rabbinic 
writings as well as an index of names. 


George S. Papademetriou 
Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology 


Theological Dialogue Between Orthodox and Reformed Churches . 
By Thomas F. Torrance (ed.). Edinburgh: Scottish Academic Press, 
1985. Pp. xxviii 4 - 4158. 

The present volume is a collection of essays presented at three 
Orthodox-Reformed Consultations in Istanbul and Geneva. The several 
papers by prominent theologians representing the Orthodox and Re¬ 
formed traditions are published here for the benefit of those who 
work for the unity of all Christians. 

The internationally famous scholar, Thomas F. Torrance, who 
edited the volume, provides a short history of the relations between 
the two churches in the Introduction. In addition, the Introduction 
includes proceedings of meetings, letters, and agreements reached 
at the meetings and dialogues between the two churches. 

Included by Dr. Torrance are two memoranda that were read in 
Istanbul. In one he presents the spirit of the Reformed churches in 
a most penetrating way. Moreover, his wide knowledge of patristic 
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thought is quite impressive as is the depth of his knowledge of ^Or¬ 
thodoxy.’’ He successfully argues that his church espouses both the 
“apostolic” and “catholic” tradition, and that “the Reformed Church 
interprets this apostolic tradition in agreement with and on the ba¬ 
sis of the catholic theology of the Ecumenical Synods of the Undivided 
Church” (p. 3). His honest respect for Orthodoxy is stated as follows: 
“The Reformed Church honors the Greek Orthodox Church for its 
faithfulness to apostolic faith and practice and to the catholic theo¬ 
logy of the Greek Fathers to which the whole Church of Christ in 
East and West is so deeply indebted” (p. 5). In a second memoran¬ 
dum, he discusses the developement of patristic theology in East and 
West and offers useful criticism. Criticizing his own tradition, he says: 
“There are, of course, problems in Calvin’s theology, to which we 
must not shut our eyes” (p. 13). And, according to him, the most ob¬ 
vious problem is that of predestination. Thanks to a proposal made 
by him, the succeeding two consultations that took place in Geneva 
discussed the doctrine of the Trinity. 

Presentations at the Second Consultation in Geneva were made 
by the eminent scholars Emilianos Timiadis, Hans-Halmut Essen, 
Chrysostomos Constantinides, and Thomas F. Torrance. Each dis¬ 
cussed the trinitarian doctrine from his own tradition. Timiadis, in 
his first paper, presented the Christian doctrine of divine immutabil¬ 
ity. He points out that the trinitarian God is oen who acts in the per¬ 
sonal affairs of the human person. 

The second paper by Essen was on the authority of the Church 
according to the Reformed tradition. He discussed the contention 
that Christ is the sole authority and Lord of the Church, and pointed 
to the notion of sola scriptura as standing within the apostolic tradi¬ 
tion. In his paper, Metropolitan Chrysostomos Constantinides agreed 
with Essen’s first claim that “the teaching on authority in the Church 
relies on a Christocentric model of authority” (p. 58). However, he 
goes further and discusses the authority of the bishop, presbyter, and 
deacon within the Church as well as the role of the synods in pro¬ 
claiming the truth. 

The Third Consultation was also held in Geneva with papers pre¬ 
sented by Torrance and Timiadis on the topic of the trinitarian faith 
of Christianity. In Torrance’s paper, one finds a sound and profound 
presentation of the Orthodox doctrine of the Trinity based on such 
Church Fathers as Gregory the Theologian, Cyril of Alexandria, 
Athanasios the Great, John of Damascus, Gregory of Nyssa, and others. 
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Torrance states, “It is in this light that the historical tradition {para - 
dosis) of the Faith, and true historical succession (diadoche) of pres¬ 
byters and bishops from the Apostles, through which integrity of that 
tradition of the Faith is to be checked, is to be understood” (p.95). 
This paper is of great importance to the Orthodox because its author, 
of Reformed tradition, calls all Christians to the trinitarian faith of 
the Fathers and Synods. 

Metropolitan Timiadis followed with his paper: “The Trinitarian 
Structure of the Church and its Authority.” The author calls Chris¬ 
tians to “theosis,” that is, to unite with God. He interprets theosis 
to mean that “such a union with the Trinity means union with the 
divine energies, not the divine essence” (p. 128). This distinction be¬ 
tween energies and essence is one of the most misunderstood doc¬ 
trines of Orthodoxy held by Western churches, both Protestant and 
Roman Catholic. 

The volume concludes with an “Agreed Understanding of the 
Theological Development and Eventual Direction of the Orthodox/ 
Reformed Conversations Leadinng to Dialogue.” 

This collection of papers by the Orthodox and Reformed chur¬ 
ches should, I believe, become a model for future conversations bet¬ 
ween Christians of the East and the West. The faith of the Fathers 
on the Holy Trinity is of utmost importance to Orthodox Christians, 
and is an excellent point to initiate discussions aimed at closing the 
gap of doctrinal differences. Any hope for unity of Christians must 
be based on the true faith of God as Trinity. 

George C. Papademetriou 
Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology 


ABBAKOYM O ANYTIOAHTOZ [Avvakoum the Barefoot ]. By 
Theodoretos the Hagiorite Monk. Holy Mountain (Greece): 1985. Pp. 
70, paper. 

Holy men have always been present in the Orthodox Church since 
the time of Christ. The present book is a biography of a contempor¬ 
ary holy man who lived, breathed, and proclaimed the message of 
the Gospel his entire life. 

Avvakoum, a simple and unlettered man from Syme of the Dode¬ 
canese Islands, was born into a pious family in 1894. His name was 
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Antonios Caitanos. His father, like most men of the island, was a 
sponge diver. The young boy was always close to the Church where 
he served as altar boy and later as chanter. He also learned the art 
of icon painting. 

At the age of eighteen he had a vision of Saint Phanourios and 
he single-handedly built a church in his honor on his native island. 

At the age of twenty-five he decided to go to Jerusalem and be¬ 
come a monk at the Saint Savvas Monastery. However, he did not 
obtain a visa from the English Consulate in Rhodes and so was not 
allowed to disembark at Joppa. Consequently, through Alexandria, 
he went to Crete. There he worked until someone suggested that he 
go to Mount Athos to become a monk. In 1920, at the age of twenty- 
six, he arrived by boat at the Great Lavra Monastery on Mount Athos. 
There he remained the rest of his life. As a monk he took the name 
Awakoum. 

Awakoum served tables as part of his ministry and for ovr seven 
years was a nurse in the hospital. However, his primary ministry was 
to “pray without ceasing” and to teach the multitude of pilgrims 
that came to him. 

Awakoum was a child at heart. He loved all people and talked 
to all with the innocence of a child. All he wanted to do in life was 
to pray and live the life in Christ. He had no worldly ambitions; he 
only sought to live in peace in the presence of Christ. 

This simple, unlettered monk had a charismatic personality and 
a phenomenal memory. He could recite from memory long passages 
from the Scriptures and the Church Fathers. He would preach for 
hours, always citing long biblical and patristic illustrations. 

Numerous visitors went to see him, including professors, bishops, 
theology students, clergy, and others from all over the world. The 
well-known professor Nicholas Louvaris visited him with a German 
professor, Erhart Vastner, who reports the occasion in his book Die 
Stundentrommel von HeiUgen Berg Athos. Professor Louvaris believed 
Awakoum knew more than a university professor. He is also reported 
in Constantine Cavarnos’ book Anchored in God. 

In a response to the question, “How will God judge the good peo¬ 
ple who are unbaptized?,” Awakoum replied, “Nothing is lost. Neither 
the good person who does good loses nor the unbaptized . . . God 
will judge all people in accordance to the actions dictated by the writ¬ 
ten law of God in the human heart” (p. 56). Another visitor was Pro¬ 
fessor John Karmiris who said: “Divine grace has filled him with 
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boundless memory, such that I never heard before nor shall I ever 
witness in the future’’ (p. 54). 

The saintly Father Awakoum died in June, 1978, leaving behind 
him a great spiritual legacy. A judge who wrote the epilogue to the 
present book and knew this holy man since 1933 extolls Awakoum’s 
purity and holiness. 

The biography was written, the author informs us, not to praise 
Father Awakoum but to teach the younger monks and the world the 
true Orthodox tradition of prayer and spiritual life. It is indeed good 
to know that the tradition of the desert Fathers lives on today on 
Mount Athos. This simple monk who walked barefooted except to 
church and to the synodikon, taught us that the Holy Spirit is pres¬ 
ent in the world today. 

The book is well written with numerous pictures of Mount Athos 
and Father Awakoum and contains a message for all people today. 
It should be translated into English for it deserves a broader audience. 

George C. Papademetriou 
Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology 
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Book Notes 


The ecumenical role played by the Ecumenical Patriarchate within 
the ecumenical movement is duly stressed. 

Vasil T. Istavridis 
Chalke, Turkey 


Keijueva Aiopdodd^cov kou' AiaypionaviKcov Zy^oecov [Documents on 
Inter-Orthodox and Inter-Christian Relations ]. By Antonios Papado- 
poulos. Thessalonike: Kyriakides Brothers, 1984. Pp. 159, soft. 

This is a companion volume to Professor Papadopoulos’ book on 
the ecumenical movement. Here he classifies the documents he reviews 
under three headings: 1) encyclicals of the Ecumenical Patriarchate 
(1902-1904, 1920, 1952, 1973); 2) Orthodox Statements deriving from 
the following Ecumenical Conferences: Lausanne (1927), Edinburgh 
(1937), Lund (1952), Evanston (1954), and New Delhi (1961); and 
3) Inter-Orthodox Conferences: Mount Athos (1930), Rhodes (1961), and 
the First Pre-Synodal Pan-Orthodox Conference at Chambesy (1976). 

The author relies heavily on the works of Professors Ioannes Kar- 
mires, Ioannes Kalogerou, and Vasil T. Istavridis who have made 
major contributions in the field of ecumenical studies. 

Vasil T. Istavridis 
Chalke , Turkey 


7 / 'Opdddo^ri AmoK£q>aXr\ EKKkrjai'a rfjg AXpavfaq [The Auto¬ 
cephalous Church of Albania], By Apostolos Glavinas. Thessalonike: 
Office of Publications, University of Thessalonike, 1985. Pp. 163, soft. 

Professor Glavinos is the leading authority on the history of the 
Albanian Orthodox Church about which he has published many 
studies. The present work is based on all of his former studies. 

In the Introduction, he reviews the history of the Albanians, fol¬ 
lowed by an account of their efforts to establish an autocephalous 
church and receive canonical recognition from the Ecumenical Pa¬ 
triarchate, which they achieved in 1937. The book ends with a review 
of the present situation, that of suppression in 1967 by the atheistic 
state of Albania. 


Vasil T. Istavrides 
Chalke , Turkey 
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1 laxopia xfjq ZeppiKfjq 'EKKkrjoiaq, TlaveniaxrjfiiaKai' TlapaSdaciq 
[History of the Serbian Church , University Lectures], 2nd ed. By Ioan- 
nes Tarnanides. Thessalonike: Kyriakides Brothers, 1985. Pp. 223, soft. 

Professor Tarnanides considers the history of the Orthodox Church 
of Serbia to have begun in the first half of the thirteenth century. 
Nonetheless, he begins his treatment of that history with the coming 
of the Serbians to the Balkans in the seventh century and carries 
it toward the present. Before tracing the efforts made for their Chris¬ 
tianization however, the author also reviews the Serbs’ religious beliefs 
before their acceptance of Christianity. 

In a subdivision entitled “The Schismatic Church of the Southern 
Diocese of the Patriarchate of Serbia,” the author deals with the schis¬ 
matic church of Macedonia whose autocephaly has not been recog¬ 
nized by the other Orthodox Churches. 


Vasil T. Istavridis 
Chalke , Turkey 


5 ApyeTov xfjq ©eokoyiKfjq Zxokfjq rfjq Meyakrjq rod Xpiaxov 'EkkXyj- 
aiaq — Tepaq ©eokoyiKfjq ZyoXrjq XakKrjq — Eyokapyia Mrjxpono- 
kixov ZxavpoundkecoqKcovoxavxivov (TvnakSov-TaKojfldxov), 1844- 
1864 , xdpoq A' Tpdppaxa TlaxpiapyiKd Kai Anavxrjaeiq rfjq Zyokap- 
yiaq [The Archives of the Theological School of the Great Church 
of Christ — the Theological School of Chalke — “Scholarchia” of 
the Metropolitan of Stavroupolis Constantine (Typaldos-Iakovatos) 
1844-1864, Volume 1, Patriarchal Letters and Answers of the “Scholar¬ 
chia”] By George D. Metallinos and Barbara G. Metallinos. Athens: 
n.p., 1985. Pp. 319, soft. 

The authors of the above study begin their work by arranging 
and classifying the documents found in the archives of the museum 
and library of the Typaldos-Iakovatos’ mansion in Kephalonia in 1966. 

These documents, considered among the best private collections 
in Greece, refer to the history of Kephalonia, the neighboring islands, 
the Ionian Academy, the Theological School of Chalke, the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate, and Greece itself. Their special importance for the his¬ 
tory of the Ecumenical Patriarchate must be stressed. 

Upon his retirement, the first director (scholarches) of the Theo¬ 
logical School of Chalke, Metropolitan Constantine of Stavroupolis 
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(Constantine Typaldos-Iakovatos, 1844-1864), took with him the ar¬ 
chives of the School and brought them to his native island. On the 
other hand, the efforts spent by the Ecumenical Patriarchate and the 
Theological School of Chalke to retrieve these documents were not 
fruitful. 

The present volume covers the correspondence between the Ecu¬ 
menical Patriarchs of the time and Metropolitan Constantine on mat¬ 
ters related to the newly established Theological School of Chalke. 

Vasil T. Istavridis 
Chalke, Turkey 


Oi Zyeaeig peza^v zfjq EkkrjviKfjq 'OpOodo^ov !ApxismaKonfjq Bo- 
pefov Kai Nozfov 5 ApepiKfjq Kaf zfjq \ Ekzoq Pcooiaq PcooiKfjq * OpOo- 
dd£ov EKKkrjoiaq aziq 'Hvcopeveq IlokizeTeq Kaza zrj Xpovuaj IJe- 
pfoSo 1921-1971 [The Relationship between the Greek Orthodox 
Archdiocese of North and South America and the Russian Orthodox 
Church Outside of Russia in the U.S. between the Years 1921-1971 ]. 
By Thomas FitzGerald. Thessalonike: n.p., 1985. Pp. 263, soft. 

The author is a Greek Orthodox priest and a professor at the Holy 
Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology/Hellenic College. He sub¬ 
mitted the present study in partial fulfilment of the requirements for 
the degree of doctor of theology at the Aristoteleian University of 
Thessalonike. 

He sets out to examine the relationship between the above men¬ 
tioned ecclesiastical jurisdictions. The development of Orthodox Chris¬ 
tianity in North America between the years 1794-1930 is discussed 
in the first part of the book (pp. 39-96). The second part includes 
the study on the origins of the Russian Orthodox churches in the 
same area (pp. 97-149), while part three investigates the relations be¬ 
tween the Greek Orthodox Archdiocese and the Synod Abroad in the 
U.S. between the years 1930-1971 (pp. 151-252). 

The author notes that Orthodoxy entered the USA from two direc¬ 
tions: 1) from the Russian mission in Alaska, and 2) from the East, 
with the constant influx of emigrants from Europe and the Middle 
East. The Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of North and South America 
and the Russian Orthodox Churches are the author’s special focus. 

The movement of the Russian Orthodox faithful from their 
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motherland to different parts of the world in the last two centuries 
is a fascinating phenomenon, resulting in four ecclesiastical jurisdic¬ 
tions: 1) the Russian Orthodox Synod Abroad, 2) the Archdiocese of 
the Orthodox Russian communities of Western Europe under the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate, 3) the Metropolia (The Orthodox Church 
in America), and 4) the Russian Orthodox communities under the Rus¬ 
sian Orthodox Church of Moscow. 

The efforts of three Greek Orthodox Archbishops of America, 
Athenagoras (1930-1948), Michael (1949-1958), and Iakovos (1959-) 
are especially noted in the domain of inter-Orthodox relations, and 
especially in the relations of the Greek Archdiocese of North and South 
America and the Russian Orthodox Synod Abroad in the USA. 

Vasil T. Istavridis 
Chalke, Turkey 
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Editor’s Note 


The Greek Orthodox Theological Review is happy and proud to 
dedicate its fourth number of 1987, THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
YEAR of Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology/Hellenic Col¬ 
lege, to those men and women who served on the FACULTY, many 
of whom served unselfishly and with great sacrifice. 

To those professors who have gone before us, we pray “eternal 
memory”; to those still among us — both in retirement and in ac¬ 
tive service — “many, many years.” 1 
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^he members of the Faculty are listed in the approximate order in which 
they began their service to the School. 
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One of the great missionary saints of the Orthodox Church, Saint 
Nikon Metanoeite was responsible form converting thousands to Chris¬ 
tianity through his preaching and through his example of dedica¬ 
tion to Jesus Christ. 

Professor Sullivan of the University of Maryland offers the reader, 
for the first time, the unpublished Greek text of Nikon’s life, a su¬ 
perb English translation on facing pages, and a very illuminating 
commentary. 

0-917653-29-7 $23.95 cloth 

0-917653-30-0 $16.95 paper 


CONSTANTINE THE GREAT 

Frieda Upson 

Few individuals have influenced the course of history and the lives 
of many people as has Constantine the Great, the first Christian 
emperor. Frieda Upson has written the story in an excellent novel, 
based on thorough historical research, bringing to life this great Chris¬ 
tian hero and saint. 


0-917651-11-1 


viii + 357 pp. 


$5.95 paper 



SONG OF SONGS 

The Commentary on the Song of Songs 
by Saint Gregory of Nyssa 

Introduction and Translation by Brother Casimir 

Few Fathers of the Church have matched the brilliance, piety, 
and spirituality of Saint Gregory of Nyssa. One of his most impor¬ 
tant spiritual works, The Commentary on the Song of Songs, has 
been ably translated and commented upon by Brother Casimir, a life¬ 
long student of Gregory. This is an important volume of Christian 
spirituality. 

0-917653-17-3 300 pp. $22.95 cloth 

0-917653-18-1 $14.95 paper 


DIALOGUES IN A MONASTERY 

Constantine Tsatsos 
Preface by John Brademas 

Teacher, public servant, man of action, poet, philosopher, states¬ 
man — the career of Constantine Tsatsos reached its highest point 
when, in 1965, he became the first President of the Hellenic Republic. 
The dynamism of his mind and spirit had not been diminished by 
coercion and repression. When Greece emerged from the dark years 
of military dictatorship, he was ready with a work expressing the values 
which had sustained action and thought throughout his life. 

As a Platonist, he found the dialogue-form congenial, and he created 
a small monastery in the mountains of the Southern Peloponnese to 
serve as setting for the discursive conversation of five intellectuals 
of the mid-century: two philosophers, a historian, a professor of classi¬ 
cal literature, and a priest. Two Greeks, two Germans, and a French¬ 
man, they differ sharply on various intellectual and moral issues, but 
they are united in sincere pursuit of truth. To express their points 
of view with force but without anger or prejudice is Constantine Tsat- 
sos’ special gift. For committed Christians and honest agnostics, this 
book offers enlightenment and, in a dark world, perhaps even comfort. 

0-917653-149 182 pp. $15.95 cloth 

0-917653-19-x $10.95 paper 



BROKEN, YET NEVER SUNDERED: 

Orthodox Witness and the Ecumenical Movement 

Gregory Wingenbach 

Broken , Yet ... Never Sundered is a pioneering study of the histori¬ 
cal and pastoral roots of the modern Christian unity movement, written 
from the perspective of a concerned pastor and 6 ‘ecumenical practi¬ 
tioner.” The author scans the Scriptures and early Church Fathers 
and Councils alike, as he sets forth the historical precedents and basic 
guidelines for dialogue and inter-confessional relations which the an¬ 
cient tradition of the undivided Church provides. In the process, he 
persuasively is able to set aside a modern concept, that is, that 
ecumenism is uniquely a twentieth-century “invention of the con¬ 
temporary Enlightenment.” On the contrary, his research indicates 
that ecumenism has its roots in Scripture and in the Ancient Fathers 
of the Church, and that it constitutes an integral ministry of the Or¬ 
thodox Church a s central evangelical mission. 

0-917651-28-6 184 pp. $11.95 paper 

ISSUES AND DIALOGUES IN THE ORTHODOX CHURCH 
SINCE WORLD WAR II 

Demetrios J. Constantelos 

A very interesting and challenging book written by a leading theo¬ 
logian and historian. In a very clear and lively manner, Father Con¬ 
stantelos examines the issues that the Eastern Orthodox have dis¬ 
cussed in the various dialogues in which they have been engaged. 
A valuable feature of the book is the section that includes the in¬ 
terests, concerns, and apprehensions of leading Orthodox theologians 
and thinkers on problems confronting the course of the Orthodox 
Church today. 

0-917651-27-8 90 pp. $4.95 paper 

A WOMAN’S QUEST FOR SPIRITUAL DIRECTION: 

The Correspondence of Princess 
Irene Eulogia Choumnaina Palaiologina 

Angela C. Hero 

Introduction by John Meyendorff 

This previously unpublished correspondence between Princess Irene 
Eulogia Palaiologos, daughter of the wealthy intellectual Nikephoros 
Choumnos and daughter-in-law of Andronikos II, emperor of Byzan¬ 
tium, and her spiritual director (possibly the hesychast, Ignatios) “pro¬ 
vides us with a very rare opportunity to learn more about a Byzan- 



tine milieu ... sincerely pious but seeing no contradiction between 
the preservation of ancient Greek culture and . . . monastic auster¬ 
ity.” Dr. Hero provides us with the original Greek text of the cor¬ 
respondence, an excellent translation, and a very illuminating 
commentary. 

0-917653-08-4 166 pp. $17.95 cloth 

0-917653-09-2 $11.95 paper 

THE LIFE OF SAINT NICHOLAS OF SION 

Ihor Sevcenko and Nancy P. Sevcenko 

The present book offers the text and translation of the life of a 
saint whose biography contributed significantly to the growth of the 
story of Saint Nicholas of Myra, celebrated as Santa Claus in America 
and in parts of Europe. This saint, also named Nicholas, flourished 
in the first half of the sixth century and was abbot of the Monastery 
of Holy Sion near Myra in Lycia. 

Scholars value the life of Saint Nicholas of Sion as a historical source 
that offers rich information on the mental and spiritual attitudes of 
the time and on the history and topography of the Lycian region, 
but even those who are simply friends of the past or enlightened 
believers will be captivated by the book’s down-to-earth piety, spiritual¬ 
ity, and overall simplicity. 

The authors, of Harvard University, include sixteen illustrations 
depicting various episodes in the life of Saint Nicholas of Sion. Five 
of these illustrations appear for the first time. 

0-917653-02-5 157 pp. $15.95 cloth 

0-917653-03-3 $9.95 paper 

THE MYSTAGOGY OF THE HOLY SPIRIT 
By Patriarch Photios 

Translated with an Introduction by Joseph P. Farrell 
Preface by Archimandrite Chrysostomos 

Authored by the great Patriarch Photios of Constantinople, The 
Mystagogy of the Holy Spirit is one of the classic formulations of 
Orthodox Christian thinking concerning the Holy Spirit. Joseph Farrell 
offers an excellent translation and a brilliant introduction to this 
famous work which helps the reader understand not only the think¬ 
ing of the famous patriarch, but the importance of this theological 
treatise for today. 


0-917651-08-X 


116 pp. 


$9.95 paper 



AUGSBURG AND CONSTANTINOPLE: 

THE CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN 
THE TUBINGEN THEOLOGIANS AND 
PATRIARCH JEREMIAH II OF CONSTANTINOPLE 
ON THE AUGSBURG CONFESSION 

George Mastrantonis 

An important study that traces the early history of Orthodox-Lutheran 
relations as represented by the correspondence between the Tubingen 
theologians and Patriarch Jeremiah II of Constantinople. Interestingly 
enough, many of the theological issues discussed in the sixteenth century 
are on the current agenda of the Eastern Orthodox-Lutheran Dialogue. 

0-916586-81-2 $22.95 cloth 

0-916586-82-0 350 pp. $14.95 paper 

TRINITARIAN THEOLOGY EAST AND WEST: 

SAINT THOMAS AQUINAS AND SAINT GREGORY PALAMAS 

Michael A. Fahey, S.J. and John Meyendorff 

Two outstanding theologians, representing the Latin and Orthodox tradi¬ 
tions, offer an important discussion of the doctrine of the Trinity. 

0-916586-18-9 43 pp. $2.45 paper 

IN DEFENSE OF THE FAITH: 

THE THEOLOGY OF PATRIARCH NIKEPHOROS 
OF CONSTANTINOPLE 

John Travis 

In this first full length study of the theology of Patriarch Nikephoros 
(758-828), Professor Travis brings to light a very important Byzantine chur¬ 
chman who defended the use of icons during the iconoclastic controversy. 
This crisis serves as a springboard for Patriarch Nikephoros, who goes on 
to examine all the major tenets of the Orthodox faith. Consequently, what 
we have is a concise systematic treatment of Orthodox theology. 

0-916586-96-0 $19.95 cloth 

0-916586-97-9 208 pp. $12.95 paper 
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specific points of biblical exegesis.” These letters “speak far more 
directly to the reader than do his longer treatises.” Also, they “show 
Cyril in his role as church-politician, fierce in his initial campaign 
against Nestorios, willing in victory, if not to compromise (that he 
would never do), at any rate to attempt an honest peace with men 
of good will.” In general, the texts published here are well chosen 
to “reveal the man and his characteristic attitudes as well as his 
message.” (pp. xi-xii) From all these points of view Cyril’s Select Let¬ 
ters is really a representative selection of his work, a well-chosen and 
well-balanced harvest out of his vast field of writings. 

In retrospect, the book of L. R. Wickham, Cyril of Alexandria 
Select Letters , is an illuminating and authoritative study, full of deep 
observations and sharp insights into the theological discussions of 
the fifth century A.D. in Byzantium. It produces a vivid portrait of 
Cyril and a penetrating interpretation of his acts and ideas, stating 
clearly his great virtues without overlooking his defects. Finally, the 
work is an important contribution regarding the dogmatic contro¬ 
versy between Cyril and Nestorios, and definitely useful for future 
research in the field. 


Costas M. Proussis 
Hellenic College 


GREEK ORTHODOX THEOLOGICAL REVIEW Volume 32, No 2, 1987 

The Greek Way of Death. By Robert Garland. Ithaca: Cornell Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1985. Pp. xvi 4 - 192. 27 figures. Cloth, $22.50. 

Death is both a popular and an unpopular subject, but one thing 
is for certain: it is an unavoidable subject, the study of which can 
provide us with invaluable insights into a particular society’s attitude 
toward life and the living. Robert Garland has written a brief but 
exemplary study about what the ordinary Greeks felt about death and 
the dead from the time of Homer to the fourth century B.C. The 
archaeological evidence (a great deal of it problematic) and the literary 
evidence (Homer, the tragedians, and the Attic orators particularly) 
have been examined for what they can tell us about the relation of 
the living to the dead. In the author’s own words: 
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This book is an attempt to revive and re-live the complex tex¬ 
ture of feelings provoked in the living by the dead as moment 
by moment the two shift ground in relation to one another. Hence, 
where possible, I have tried to concern myself not merely with 
the facts about Greek death (i.e. the observances), but also with 
the psychological context of the facts (i.e. the attitudes behind 
the observances). Where this is not possible I hope that detailed 
description may help to build up a representation of the visual 
and aural effect of Greek burial rites, which itself is significant 
to the understanding of attitude. Thus the questions which lie 
at the heart of this book are as follows: the extent to which death 
was a preoccupying concern among the Greeks; the kind of feel¬ 
ings with which the ordinary Greek anticipated his own death; 
the nature and quality of the bonds affiliating the living to the 
dead; and, finally, the kind of light shed by Greek burial prac¬ 
tices upon characteristic elements in Greek society (p. xiii). 

There are a number of fine books dealing with specific aspects 
of Greek burial customs and aspects of death in Greek written sources, 
but not since Erwin Rohde’s monumental and classic Psyche (1897) 
have we had a book that has attempted to bring together in a single 
place archaeological, anthropological, and literary evidence to pre¬ 
sent a systematic survey of Greek beliefs, rituals, and practices about 
death, the dead, the “other” world, and the living. Garland’s seven 
chapters are a model of precision and conciseness and at the same 
time give us updated, reasoned information and interpretation on 
“The Power and Status of the Dead”; “Dying”; “The Funeral”; 
“Between Worlds”; “Life in Hades”; “The Special Dead”; and 
“Visiting the Tomb” — all well supported by a chronology of Greek 
burial, a glossary, notes, a bibliography, a general index, and an in¬ 
dex locorum, and relevant illustrations. 

The Greek Way of Death is not a morbid study; it is a fascinating 
book that confirms the anthropocentric view that the Greeks were 
“this world” oriented; that they preferred life over death; that they 
believed that there was a right time and a right place to die. The 
Greeks were not apprehensive about death and their joie de vivre 
view of life certainly colored their view of Hades as a dreary place 
and one generally free from terrors. Still, it was the obligation of every 
Athenian citizen to see to it that the dead were properly taken care 
of. Expressions of grief may have changed over the centuries but the 
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concern for the dead remained consistently persistent. 

The Greek Way of Death shows how fruitful scholarly research 
in archaeology, anthropology, and literature can be brought to bear 
upon a subject that is fundamental for the understanding of an an¬ 
cient people whose art, history, and literature have long been 
acknowledged as interesting and creative examples of a highly civilized 
society. 


John E. Rexine 
Colgate University 


GREEK ORTHODOX THEOLOGICAL REVIEW Volume 32, No 2, 1987 

St. Athanasius: Contra Apollinarem. By George Dion Dragas. Intro¬ 
duction by Thomas F. Torrance. Volume 6. Athens: Church and 
Theology, 1985. Pp. 632. Paper. 

I read this book with joy, gratitude, and a sense of relief: here 
at last is a scholarly presentation of the Christo logy of Saint Athana- 
sios in all its richness and vitality. As a student of the Fathers, I have 
long been convinced that the view of Athansian Christology to be 
found in several of the most popular modern manuals of patrology 
was seriously distorted. On this view, which originated in nineteenth- 
century German Liberal Protestantism, there is a kind of latent Apol- 
linarianism in Saint Athanasios. He uses the Logos/flesh scheme to 
describe the Incarnation (the Word takes “flesh,” “a body”), and 
even though he does not deny the completeness of our Lord’s human¬ 
ity, he is disinterested in his human soul; in the words of one author, 
Saint Athanasios attaches no “theological importance” to it. Now 
an obvious rejoinder would be to point to the two anti-Apollinarian 
treatises traditionally attributed to Saint Athanasios. Unfortunately, 
the proponents of the textbook view, following one sceptical strand 
of criticism, reject Athanasian authorship of these works. The argu¬ 
ment is maddenly circular: Athanasios did not write the anti-Apolli- 
narian treatises, therefore there is no reason for doubting the Apolli- 
narian tendency in his Christology; there is something Apollinarian 
about his Christology, therefore we can be sure he did not write the 
anti-Apollinarian treatises! This fallacious theory has now been 
definitively refuted by Father George Dragas, who at the same time 
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Sabbath” which brings us to the mystical eighth day of creation, the 
endless day of the Kingdom of God. 

We must be grateful to Mr. Vasiliades for his beautiful and 
splendid book. Although it may not absolutely satisfy all he nonetheless 
has given us an outstanding study on one of the most difficult doc¬ 
trines of the Church. The vast amount of source material that he has 
collected is impressive; his language is smooth; and his exposition 
clear and convincing. We are in great need of more books of this kind. 

George S. Bebis 

Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology 


The Church, the Liturgy and the Soul of Man: The Mystagogia of 
Saint Maximos the Confessor, translated with Historical Note and 
Commentaries by Dom Julian Stead, O.S.B. Still River, Ma, St. Bede’s 
Publications, 1982. Pp. 121. $6.95, paper. 

Thanks to Dom Julian Stead, we have a useful and good transla¬ 
tion of the celebrated book of Saint Maximos the Confessor under 
the title Mystagogia . Mr. Stead offers a short historical note concern¬ 
ing Saint Maximos where he calls him one of the great Fathers of 
the Church. He is right in emphasizing the considerable influence 
Saint Maximos exerted on the spiritual and mystical life of the Church, 
and he correctly points to Maximos’ strict devotion to Orthodox doc¬ 
trine during the Monothelite controversy. 

The author’s commentaries are lucid and interesting, although one 
may question his inclusion of Aristotle and his pondering on ecumenism. 
I agree with him however that no one can find the lowest common de¬ 
nominator of faith leading us to unity in Maximos’ work. On the con¬ 
trary, true unity would be the result of true faith and love in an oneness 
of thought, will, and mind under the kinship of God the Word. State¬ 
ments like, “The Church is not exactly God’s incarnation” (p. 19) or “I 
do not know how concerned the United Nations is with it — that is 
unity with God” (p. 20) sound a little strange and may be misunderstood. 

The commentary on the “Soul, Contemplation, and the Union 
with God,” needs a good psychological background and should be 
carefully read. The commentary on the “Image of Man” is most suc¬ 
cessful, and it gives a good insight into Saint Maximos’ anthropology 
in its proper theological and liturgical framework. 
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Finally, the text of the Mystagogia itself is the great contribution 
of this book and should be highly appreciated. The translation of 
the original text from Migne (PG 91) is well done without sterility 
of style, but with apparent effusion of the contemplative language 
of Saint Maximos. Indeed, by reading Saint Maximos’ Mystagogia 
one becomes acquainted with the liturgical life of his times (sixth- 
seventh centuries) as well as with the wonderful, allegorical, and 
spiritual interpretation of the Divine Liturgy. For instance, at the 
First Entrance we separate ourselves from all the confusion and delu¬ 
sions of the outside world. The reading of the Holy Gospel declares 
the believers’ utter rejection of the premordial error, and the recep¬ 
tion of the holy, life-giving sacrament proclaims our future adoption 
as sons, the goodness of our God . . . and the deification which will 
come without exception to all the worthy. 

The author must be congratulated for his splendid effort to make 
Saint Maximos’ work accessible in a good and useful translation. 

George S. Bebis 

Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology 
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Freedom in Mission: An Ecumenical Inquiry, a Perspective of the 
Kingdom of God . By Emilio Castro. Geneva: World Council of Chur¬ 
ches, 1985. Pp. 352. $12.95, paper. 

“What is the missionary obedience that corresponds to our past 
history, to our present awareness and to the demands of the kingdom, 
as we read the Bible today?” So, Emilio Castro writes in his introduc¬ 
tory paragraphs of his own answer “Freedom in Mission: An Ecu¬ 
menical Inquiry.” Because of the nature of his query, one has to 
wonder whether a resolve can ultimately be reached. While there are 
numerous works on mission this is the only current examination which 
attempts a critical assessment of the topic from an ecumenical under¬ 
standing of the kingdom of God. Prior to its appearance we have had 
only sketches found in lone articles throughout the limitless bound¬ 
aries of ecumenical spheres. The Rev. Dr. Emilio Castro, fourth 
General Secretary of the World Council of Churches, has produced 
an exemplary theological study that attempts to give the critical reader 
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Faith's Answer: The Mystery of Jesus . By Vittorio Messori. Trans. 
Kenneth D. Whitehead and ed. Eugene M. Brown. New Rochelle, NY: 
Don Bosco Publications, 1986. Pp. 299. 

In his short preface, the author openly and clearly states that his 
book about Jesus is different. It is different because it is about a long 
journey of faith in order to find an answer to the perennial question 
about the “mystery of Jesus.” Although the author claims that he 
professes the Christian faith without apology, in reality, the nature 
of the book is “apologetical.” The author combines a good working 
knowledge of the Scriptures — although not a biblical scholar 
himself — together with a good knowledge of history and archeology 
in order to prove that Jesus Christ is God regardless of the fact that 
the “mystery” about him will remain forever. 

A journalist by training, Messori specializes in religious topics, 
and thus he could not avoid the journalistic style in his presentation. 
He divides his book into nine basic chapters with only eight foot¬ 
notes and a short bibliography. 

One must express admiration for the convincing argumentation 
which Mr. Messori derives from history and biblical theology. He cor¬ 
rectly postulates that Jesus is the only man in human history about 
whom it has been claimed that he returned from beyond death. The 
author informs us that he came to three basic conclusions: 1) as far 
as Jesus is concerned, the search is well worth the effort of proving 
his historical presence on earth; 2) it must be admitted that there 
are things that go beyond reason; and 3) it is a sound, reasonable 
posture to place one’s bet on the hypothesis that Jesus is genuine. 

Messori is aware of the intricacies of biblical criticism, of the tre¬ 
mendous efforts and the perennial debates to prove or disprove the 
historicity of Jesus, and of the dramatic attempt of Christians and 
non-Christians alike to understand and explain the mystery which 
surrounds the divinity of Jesus Christ. To his aid he brings the Old 
Testament, especially the prophets, Flavius Josephus, and the Qum- 
ran Dead Sea Scrolls. His conclusion is that the facts of history bear 
witness to the truth of the words which the gospels have Jesus pro¬ 
claim at the outset of his mission: “This is the time of fulfillment. 
The reign of God is at hand ” (Mk 1.15). Then he faces the “mytho¬ 
logical” theories about Jesus according to which early Christians, 
in becoming Christians, transferred to Christ their faith, thus trans¬ 
forming him into a god, a practice not unknown among the Near 
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East peoples. Jesus then became progressively humanized, and the 
Jesus of history is nothing but a construct of the Christ of faith. If 
we add here the argument that the gospels are for the most part legen¬ 
dary since they are filled with miracles and with the supernatural, 
then we can understand the predicament of both the sophisticated 
and unsophisticated Christian. The author replies that the solution 
of this problematic lies precisely on faith, and that the New Testa¬ 
ment books are documents of faith. He compares the evangelists with 
modern newspaper or magazine editors, who have the task to make 
choices, synthesize, and organize the material at hand, and to some¬ 
times add explanations. The evangelists went through the same com¬ 
plex process and gave us the reality of their experience: the obscure 
Jesus of history is indeed the dazzling Christ of faith. The fact also 
that Jesus immediately, even during his preaching ministry, was 
‘‘recognized to the level of God”; that the kerygma of the Christian 
faith was complete from its very beginning; and the impressive fact 
that no work of antiquity has been transmitted so accurately in as many 
copies and ancient versions as the New Testament, all show, in a trium¬ 
phant way, the truth of the historical Jesus and the truth of his deity. 

Mr. Messori demonstrates in a convincing way that the authors 
of the New Testament give us a genuine and not a false picture of 
Jesus Christ and his disciples. Indeed, Christianity can be distin¬ 
guished from the other religions of the world precisely by its historical 
character. No one can refute the integrity of the words of Jesus, and 
moreover the continuity in time and space of his message makes it 
undisputably believable. Finally, the author presents the lifestyle of 
the gospels which is full of “radical love” and special attitudes towards 
death and the family, towards women and children, together with the 
admirable defense of human dignity. 

The author ends his book with a statement of doubt which can 
be construed as an affirmation of faith: “Lord, if we are in error, 
you are the one who deceived us.” Indeed, the God revealed in Jesus 
is not the self-sufficient abstraction of philosophy. Indeed he hum¬ 
bles himself for our sake, and he manifested himself in the form of 
a servant, as Saint Paul writes, “that every tongue will proclaim to 
the glory of God the Father that Jesus Christ is Lord” (Phil 2.5-11). 

Undoubtedly, this is a remarkable book, but I doubt that it is on 
the level of the average person as the author claims in his preface. 
I must also add here that although the author refers to diverse Western 
thinkers from Saint Augustine to Dietrick Bonhoffer, he ignores 
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completely the Fathers of the Eastern Church. Why? They faced the 
same problematics, and they gave sound and immeasurably precious 
answers. In any case, the author’s faith, I hope, will rekindle the faith 
of many people who need to be assured by the dynamics of such a 
book. 


George S. Bebis 

Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology 


G.O.T.R. 32 (87) 

ZvvavrrjaeiQ ge rdv KdvroyXov [Meetings with Kontoglou ]. 
By Constantine Cavarnos. Athens: Astir, 1985. Pp. 221, paper. 

If Constantine Cavarnos has earned a reputation in both the 
United States and Greece for his outstanding contributions to Byz¬ 
antine studies and Orthodox scholarship in general, his reputation 
is one that closely associates him with the renowned Greek scholar 
and monographer, Photios Kontoglou. It should surprise no one, 
then, to see this present book of personal reflections on Dr. Cavar¬ 
nos’ many meetings with his friend and spiritual colleague. It con¬ 
stitutes an expression of his deep appreciation for Kontoglou’s Or¬ 
thodox witness, a witness lauded in many of Cavarnos’ books and 
formally marked by a series of essays (in Greek) written two years 
after Kontoglou’s death in 1965, Hellas kai Orthodoxia (Athens, 1967), 
by Cavarnos. 

In his accounts of various personal encounters with Kontoglou, 
Dr. Cavarnos gives a glimpse into the mature years of this great man, 
from about 1920 to his repose. There is a wide presentation of Kon¬ 
toglou’s thoughts and impressions on various subjects, leaving the 
reader with a clear impression of the man as monographer, as author, 
as philosopher, and, most importantly, as a paradigmatic Orthodox 
Christian. Cavarnos’ observations are set forth in an easy style, lucidly, 
and wholly ingenuously. The man who was Kontoglou therefore 
emerges from these accounts as a real human being, not as the would- 
be hero of an admiring scholar’s overstatement. I have seldom read 
such an enjoyable book about any contemporary figure, free as it 
is from the tendency to treat recent figures with the exaggerated inti¬ 
macy or contrived objectivity prompted by temporal proximity. 
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The Papal Primacy 


EMMANUEL CLAPSIS 


THE DECISION TO STUDY THE PRIMACY OF THE BISHOP OF ROME 
in the Universal Church of Christ is indicative that the Orthodox- 
Roman Catholic consultation is moving towards the center of the 
divisive issues that have separated our respective communions. In 
this process, our deliberations must take into serious account the 
theological statements of the bilateral dialogues between Roman 
Catholics and Anglicans, Lutherans, and others as well as the reflec¬ 
tion of Roman Catholic theologians who are seeking to reform, but 
not to reject the primacy of the Roman Church. 1 However, the 
Orthodox-Roman theological reflection of the primacy of the Roman 
Church in the Universal Church of Christ must proceed from the theo¬ 
logical convergence that we have reached concerning the nature of 
the Church as koinonia, based on the doctrine of the Trinity and the 
Eucharist. 2 This will help us to transcend, without ignoring, some 


Anglican-Roman Catholic International Commission, The Final Report 
(Washington, 1982); hereafter referred as The ARCIC Statement ; Paul Empie 
and T. Austin Murphy, eds., Papal Primacy and the Universal Church: Lutherans 
and Catholics in Dialogue (Minneapolis, 1974); Patric Granfield, The Papacy in 
Transition (Garden City, 1980); Hans Kiing, The Church (New York), pp. 444-48; 
Hans Kiing, ed., Papal Ministry in the Church . Concilium 64 (New York, 
1976); Karl-Heinz Ohlig, Why We Need the Pope (St. Meinnard, 1975); J. Meyen- 
dorff et al. eds., The Primacy of Peter in the Orthodox Church (London, 1963); 
J. M. R. Tillard, The Bishop of Rome (Wilmington, DE., 1983); Raymond 
Brown et al. eds., Peter in the New Testament (Minneapolis-New York, 1973). 

2 It is the basic assumption of this paper that no progress can be accom¬ 
plished in our discussions of the Roman claims of primacy of the bishop 
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divisive and inconclusive references to historical events. 3 Thus, in 
my view, the primacy of the bishop of Rome needs to be debated, re¬ 
interpreted, and justified from the developing ecclesiology of com¬ 
munion as this view of the Church becomes the meeting point of our 
respective ecclesiologies. 4 

The Ecumenical Discussions 

It has become increasingly apparent, in the ecumenical sense, that 
many non-Roman theologians and churches are actually coming to 
regard some exercise of primacy by the Roman see as “normal,” 


of Rome in the Universal Church unless it is seen as an intrinsic ecclesio- 
logical issues which needs to be refuted or justified on theological rather 
than on historical grounds. 

3 This view is based upon the ecumenical findings of biblical scholars that 
“the papacy in its developed form cannot be read back into the New Testa¬ 
ment,” Brown, Peter , p. 8. It is therefore anachronistic to apply terms such 
as “pope” or “primacy” to the place which Peter held within the New Testa¬ 
ment. From an historical perspective, there is no conclusive documentary 
evidence from the first century or the early decades of the second of the 
exercise of, or even the claim to, a primacy of the Roman bishop or to a 
connection with Peter, although documents from this period accord the 
church at Rome some kind of preeminence. However, by the time of Pope 
Leo I (440-61), the bishops of Rome “have developed a self-image which 
represents them as the heirs and successors and, in a sense, the continuing 
embodiment of Peter, but “this view is tolerated in the Christian East when 
it is in the interest of the East to do so, otherwise it tends to be rejected 
in practice.” See the article of Arthur Carl Peipkorn “The Roman Primacy 
in the Patristic Era: II, from Nicaea to Leo the Great” in Papal Primacy 
and the Universal Church, p. 97. See also G. Larentzakis, *Hiiackrioia PcofirjQ 
Kai 6 infoKonog avrfjg (Thessalonike, 1983); Megas Pharantos, “Td namxbv 
7ip(0T£tov, SoypcrciKfi 0£<x>pTiai<;, ££ £rc6\jr£CD<; 5 Op0o86£ou,” AoygaxiKa Kai 
r\QiK&{ Athens, 1983), pp. 149-91; Emilianos Timiadis, “ ‘Tu Es Petrus’: An 
Orthodox Approach,” Byzantine and Patristic Review 2 (1983) 5-26; Vlas- 
sios Pheidas, “ e H 06cn<; too rcpcfrTOO t&v ^moKdTtcov £i<; tf|v Koivcovia tcov 
totukov ^kkXiioicov,” Eglise Locale et Eglise Universelle (Chambesy, 1981), 
pp. 151-75. 

4 01ivier Clement, “Orthodox Ecclesiology as an Ecclesiology of Commu¬ 
nion,” One in Christ , 6 (1970) 101-22; John D. Zizioulas, Being as Commu¬ 
nion (New York, 1985); J. Hammer, The Church is a Communion (New York, 
1964); Michael A. Fahey, “Ecclesial Community as a Communion,” The 
Jurist 36 (1976) 4-23; Robert Kress, “The Church as Communion: 
Trinity and Incarnation as the Foundation of Ecclesiology,” ibid. pp. 
127-57. 
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“desirable,” “useful,” or to some degree, “required.” However, there 
is a considerable difference between the official Roman Catholic view 
of the primacy and the understanding of the desirable primacy that 
non-Roman theologians, churches, and communions are ready to ac¬ 
cept for the well-being of the Church! 5 

In the bilateral dialogues of Roman Catholics with Anglicans, 
Lutherans, and Reform, the primacy of the bishop of Rome is dis¬ 
cussed in the context of communion ecclesiology. From the perspec¬ 
tive of this common ecclesiology, the Eucharist is seen as the effec¬ 
tual sign of koinonia, episkope as serving the koinonia, and primacy 
properly understood and exercised as a visible and possibly necesary 
link between all those exercising episkope within the koinonia. The 
local church (a diocese), manifests the fullness of the Church. The 
communion of faith, love, and order of all local churches, reveals the 
unity of God’s Church that subsists in fullness in each local church. 6 
The communion of the local churches, in its history, attributed to 
bishops of prominent sees a function of oversight on bishops of their 
regions as one of the ways of maintaining the faithfulness and the 
unity of the local churches to Christ’s gospel. 7 

Partly as a result of this development, the see of Rome, whose 
prominence was associated with the death of Peter and Paul, became 


5 J. M. R. Tillard, The Bishop of Rome, p. 10. 

6 John D. Zizioulas, “The Local Church in a Eucharistic Perspective — 
An Orthodox Contribution,” In Each Place — Towards a Fellowship of Local 
Churches Truly United (Geneva, 1977), pp. 50-61; idem., “The Eucharistic 
Community and the Catholicity of the Church,” in The New Man, An Or¬ 
thodox and Reform Dialogue, eds. J. Meyendorff and J. Mckelland (New 
Brunswick, NJ., 1985), pp. 103-31; E. Lanne, “The Local Church: Its 
Catholicity and Apostolicity,” One in Christ 6 (1970) 288-313; H. de Lubac, 
Les eglises particulieres das VEglise Universell (Paris, 1971); S. J. Killian, 
“The Meaning and Nature of the Local Church,” CTSA Proceedings 35 
(1980) 244-55; P. Granfield, “The Local Church as a Center of Communica¬ 
tion and Control,” CTSA Proceedings, 35 (1980) 256-63; J. Komonchak, “The 
Church Universal as the Communion of Churches,” Where Does the Church 
Stand? ed. G. Alberigo. Concilium 146. (New York, 1981). For the biblical 
and patristic documentation of the theology of the local church see: Ray¬ 
mond E. Brown, “New Testament Background for the Concept of Local 
Church,” CTSA Proceedings 36 (1981) 1-14; Michael Fahey, “Ecclesiae 
Sorores Ac Fratres: Sibling Communion in the Pre-Nicene Christian Era,” 
CTSA Proceedings 36 (1981) 15-38. 

7 Vlassios Pheidas, “'H 06ai<;,” p. 155. 
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the principle center in matters concerning the Universal Church. 8 
The ARCIC Statement of Venice (1976) states that the ministry of the 
bishop of Rome among his brother bishops was “interpreted” as 
Christ’s will for his Church and it was compared in its importance 
“by analogy” with the position of Peter among the apostles. 9 
Classical Roman Catholic tradition maintained that the universal 
primacy of the bishop of Rome was divinely instituted by Jesus Christ 
as this can be derived from the Petrine texts, and from the gospel 
accounts of Matthew (16.17-19), Luke (22.32), and John (21.15-17), 
all of which, according to the Roman tradition, refer not simply to 
the historical Peter, but to his successors to the end of time. 10 

Today, scriptural scholars of all traditions agree that we can discern 
in the New Testament an early tradition which attributes a special 
position to Peter among the twelve apostles of Christ upon whose 
witness the Church built its identity, but responsibility for pastoral 
leadership was not restricted to Peter. 11 The expression, “binding 


8 On the patristic development of the primacy of the bishop of Rome 
see: Gregorios Larentzakis, ! EKKXrjoia Pcbprfg; James F. McCue, “The 
Roman Primacy in the Patristic Era: The Beginnings Through Nicea,” 
Papal Primacy and the Universal Church , pp. 44-72; Arthur Carl Piepkorn, 
“The Roman Primacy in the Patristic Era: From Nicaea to Leo the Great,” 
ibid., pp. 73-97; Michael Miller, The Divine Right of the Papacy in Recent 
Ecumenical Theology , Analecta Gregoriana, 218 (Rome, 1980); J. Meyen- 
dorff, “St. Peter in Byzantine Theology,” in The Primacy of Peter , 
pp. 7-29. 

9 The Venice Statement of ARCIC # 12. 

10 Denzinger-Schonmetzer, Enchiridion Symbolorum (Freiburg, 1963), 
No. 3055. Hereafter cited DS. 

u Brown, Peter ; G. Kretschmar, “St. Peter’s Place in the Apostolic 
Church,” The Ecumenical Review 9 (1956-57) 85-90; R. Pesch, “The Posi¬ 
tion and Significance of Peter in the Church of the New Testament. A Survey 
of Current Research,” Papal Ministry in the Church , ed. H. Kiing (Con¬ 
cilium 64 — New York, 1971) 21-35; B. Rigauz, “St. Peter in Contemporary 
Exegesis,” Progress and Decline in the History of Church Renewal , ed. 
R. Aubert (Concilium 27 — New York, 1967) 147-79; J. Blank, “The Person 
and Office of Peter in the New Testament,” in Truth and Certainty (Con¬ 
cilium 83 — New York, 1973) 42-55; 0. Cullman, Peter: Disciple, Apostle , 
Martyr . A Historical and Theological Essay (Philadelphia, 1962); C. Journet, 
The Primacy of Peter from the Protestant and from the Catholic Point of 
View (Westminster, 1954); R. Schnackenburg, “The Petrine Office. Peter’s 
Relationship to the Other Apostles,” Theology Digest 20 (1972) 148-52; 
J. Burgen, A History of the Exegesis of Matthew 16.17-19 from 1781 to 1965 
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and loosing” which is used for the explicit commission to Peter in 
Matthew 16.19, appears again in Matthew 18.18, in the promise made 
by Christ directly to all the disciples. Similarly, the foundation upon 
which the Church is built is related to Peter in Matthew 16.16, and 
to the whole apostolic body elsewhere in the New Testament (cf. Eph 
2.10). Thus it is possible to conclude that although the distinctive 
features of Peter’s ministry are stressed, this ministry is that of an 
apostle and it does not isolate him from the ministry of the other 
apostles. In addition, the New Testament does not contain an explicit 
record of a transmission of Peter’s leadership, nor is the transmission 
of apostolic authority in general very clear. As a result of this, the 
Petrine texts of the New Testament were subjected to differing inter¬ 
pretations as early as the time of the church Fathers. For many theo¬ 
logians, Roman “primacy” developed gradually in the West due to 
the convergence of a number of factors, e.g., the dignity of Rome 
as the only apostolic Church in the West; the tradition that both Peter 
and Paul had been martyred there; the long history of Rome as a 
capital of the Roman Empire; and its continuing positions as the chief 
center of commerce and communication. 12 However, this view does 
not necessarily consider the primacy of the bishop of Rome as con¬ 
trary to the New Testament. It is possible to accept the primacy of 
Rome with some qualifications as a part of God’s purpose regarding 
the Church’s unity and catholicity while admitting that the New Testa¬ 
ment texts offer no sufficient basis for this. 13 Even if Peter’s role 
cannot be transmitted in its totality, this does not exclude the ana¬ 
logical continuation of his ministry of unity guided by the Spirit among 
those who continue the apostolic mission. This “Petrine function” 


(Basel, 1965); S. Agourides, “The Purpose of John 21,” Studies in the History 
and Text of the New Testament, ed. B. L. Daniels and M. J. Suggs (Salt 
Lake City, 1967) 127-32; Veselin Kesich, “The Problem of Peter’s Primacy 
in the New Testament and the Early Christian Exegesis,” St. Vladimir 's 
Seminary Quarterly 4 (1960) 35-46; Nicolas Koulomzine, “Peter’s Place in the 
Early Church,” The Primacy of Peter in the Orthodox Church, pp. 111-34. 

12 Avery Dulles, “Papal Authority in Roman Catholicism” in A Pope for 
All Christians?, p. 53; Kilian McDonnel, “Papal Primacy: Development, Cen¬ 
tralization, and Changing Styles,” in Papal Primacy and the Universal 
Church, p. 174. 

13 The Windsor Statement of ARCIC # 7. This view, however, has been 
repudiated by the Vatican’s Congregation for the Doctrine of the Faith on 
March 29, 1982 in its comments on the Final Report of ARCIC. 
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is necessary for the unity and catholicity of the Church and it may 
be executed by the pope as Vatican I suggests, in consultation, but 
not independently from the bishops of God’s Church. 

For Roman Catholics, the relationship of the bishop of Rome with 
the ecumenical synods is not clearly defined as it is pointed out by 
Avery Dulles: “Vatican I, which placed supreme authority in the pope, 
left some uncertainty regarding the relations between the Papacy, 
the universal episcopate, and ecumenical synods (which are not 
necessarily mere meetings of bishops). Since this uncertainty was not 
fully cleared up by Vatican II, the question of the supreme directive 
power in the Church still requires further discussion within the Roman 
Catholic communion.” 14 More specifically, Lumen Gentium located 
the ministry of both the pope and the episcopal college within the 
one people of God and its statements on the full ecclesial reality of 
the local Church lead us to believe that Vatican II opted for an ec- 
clesiology of communion in defining the nature of the Church. The 
real theological problem lies in specifying the exact relationship be¬ 
tween the episcopal college and the pope acting without juridical 
dependence on the college of which he is the head, or on the com¬ 
munion of the local churches whose unity and truth safeguards by 
being a central member of it. 15 Karl Rahner proposed that there can 
only be one organ possessing supreme potestas in the Universal 
Church: the universal episcopal college with its head, the bishop of 
Rome. The episcopal college can never exercise its supreme potestas 
except in union with its head, but neither can the pope ever exercise 
supreme potestas in the Universal Church except as head of the 
episcopal college (although there are no juridical limitations on the 


14 Dulles, “Papal Authority,” p. 55; Tillard, The Bishop of Rome , p. 41. 

15 This position can be found in Lumen Gentium #25: “ . . . And this is, 
the infallibility which the Roman Pontiff, the head of the college of bishops, 
enjoys in virtue of his office, when, as the supreme shepherd and teacher 
of all the faithful, who confirms his brethren in their faith, by a definitive 
act he proclaims a doctrine of faith and morals. And therefore his defini¬ 
tions, of themselves, and not from the consent of the Church , are justly styled 
irreformable, since they are pronounced with the assistance of the Holy 
Spirit, promised to him in blessed Peter, and therefore they need no ap¬ 
proval of others , nor do they allow an appeal to any other judgement . . . 
The infallibility promised to the Church resides also in the body of bishops, 
when that body exercises the supreme magisterium with the successor of 
Peter ...” 
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exercise of this primatial power and no juridical response from the 
decisions of the legitimate pope ). 16 It is a truism to state that Vati¬ 
can II, by its doctrine of episcopal collegiality, placed the primacy 
of the bishop of Rome in a new and much needed conciliar inter¬ 
pretative framework but, it simultaneously maintained (without syn¬ 
thesizing) the supreme and, to a certain degree, uncontrollable author¬ 
ity that Vatican I attributed to the bishop of Rome . 17 

This ambiguous theological advance of Vatican II led the parti¬ 
cipants of the ARCIC to note: “communion with the bishop of Rome 
does not imply submission to an authority which would stifle the 
distinctive features of the local churches. The purpose of the episcopal 
function of the bishop of Rome is to promote Christian fellowship 
in faithfulness to the teaching of the apostles /’ 18 The critical ques¬ 
tion here is whether this kind of ministry has been truly exercised 
by the bishop of Rome in a consistent manner which may justify its 
claims of importance. The ARCIC statement notes: 

The theological interpretation of this primacy and the administra¬ 
tive structures through which it has been exercised, have varied con¬ 
siderably through the centuries. Neither theory nor practice, how¬ 
ever, has ever fully reflected these ideals. Sometimes functions 
assumed by the see of Rome were not necessarily linked to the pri¬ 
macy. Sometimes the conduct of the occupants of this see has been 
unworthy of his office. Sometimes the image of this office has been 
obscured by interpretations placed upon it, and sometimes exter¬ 
nal pressures have made its proper exercise almost impossible . 19 

I wonder whether it is possible for the bishop of Rome to exer¬ 
cise his primacy with the approval of all Christians in moments of 
divisive theological or ecclesiastical quarrels in order to safeguard 
the unity, the truth, and the catholicity of Christ’s Church. By the 

16 K. Rahner, Commentary on Lumen Gentium # 18-27; H. Vorgrimler 
(ed.), Commentary on the Documents of Vatican II (New York, 1967), 1, 

pp. 186-218. 

17 For the reactions of the Orthodox see: John Meyendorff, Orthodoxy and 
Catholicity (New York, 1966), pp. 15-165; idem., “Rome and Orthodoxy: 
Authority or Truth?” in A Pope for All Christians?, p. 144. 

19 Ibid. For Lutheran reservations see: Joseph A. Burgess, “Luther and the 
Papacy: A Review of Some Basic Issues,” A Pope for All Christians? 
p. 37. For an Orthodox criticism of papacy see: Megas Pharantos, Td namtcdv 
npcoreiov Kai f\ ’ Op066o£oi; 'EiocArjcria (Athens, 1983), pp. 193-217. 
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same token, it is difficult to justify ecclesiologically, the juridical in¬ 
dependence of the bishop of Rome from the college of bishops of 
which he is head. Does not this juridical independence lead to 
authoritarian abuses of the pope’s ecclesiastical power if and when 
he chooses to do so? What is the administrative structure that the 
primacy demands for its proper function in the life of the Church? 
More significantly, what are the ecumenically accepted rights (of dia- 
konia) and limits (of authority) of the bishop of Rome within a com¬ 
munion of local churches who been judged to be fully catholic? 

One of the most effective and normative means which the Church 
has in order to resolve conflicts and debates which endanger its unity 
or threaten to distort its gospel is to appeal to tradition as it is em¬ 
bodied in Scripture, conciliar creeds, canons, and patristic writings. 
The bishops in such situations have a special responsibility to safe¬ 
guard the unity and the truth of the Church because it is their col¬ 
lective as well as their individual responsibility to defend and to inter¬ 
pret the apostolic faith in unity with all God’s people . 20 

However, it is possible for the bishops to be intolerant, fallible 
in their judgments, and to distort the truth. But since Christ will never 
desert his Church, we are confident that ultimately the Holy Spirit 
will lead Christ’s Church into all truths and unity . 21 The Church is 
infallible by the grace of the Holy Spirit when it meets in synods in 
order to clarify the Church’s understanding of the central truths of 
salvation and after these synods have been recognized by the people 
of God as true and catholic expressions of the apostolic faith . 22 In 
this context the universal primacy of the bishop of Rome will make 
him the president as well as the spokesman of the Church and, in 
times of need, he may be the unitary voice of the Church that reflects 
and expresses its conscience. 


^For an ecumenical evaluaton and study of episkope see: Faith and Order 
Paper 102, Episkope and Episcopate in Ecumenical Perspective (Geneva, 
1979). For an Orthodox view see: John Zizioulas, 'Evdrrjq rfjq hcKkriaiaq rfj 
Oefa evxapicnfa real rep emoKonco Kara roix; rpeiq npcbrcnx; aicovaQ (Athens, 1965). 

21 The ARCIC Statement of Venice #18. 

22 For an ecumenical study of the councils see: Council and the Ecu¬ 
menical Movement, World Council Studies No. 5 (Geneva, 1968); Peter Huiz- 
ing and Knut Wolf, eds., The Ecumenical Council — Its Significance in the 
Constitution of the Church (Concilium 167 — New York, 1983), Kallistos 
Ware, “The Ecumenical Councils and the Conscience of the Church,” in 
Kanon: Jahrbuch der Gesellschaft fur das Recht der Ostkirchen (1974) 217-33. 
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“A primate exercises his ministry not in isolation but in collegial 
association with his brother bishops .” 23 Thus, “primacy fulfills its 
purpose by helping the churches to listen to one another, to grow in 
love and unity, and to strive together towards the fullness of Christian 
life and witness; it respects and promotes Christian freedom and spon¬ 
taneity; it does not seek uniformity where diversity is legitimate, or 
centralized administration to the detriment of the local churches .” 24 

With regard to the Roman claim that the pope possesses univer¬ 
sal immediate jurisdiction over the life of the local churches, the limits 
of which are not clearly specified, many Christians fear that this 
jurisdiction may be subject to an illegitimate and uncontrolled use . 25 
The ARCIC statement of Windsor defines jurisdiction as “the author¬ 
ity of power {potestas ) necessary for the exercise of an office ” 26 and 
it proceeds to accept the “universal immediate jurisdiction” of the 
bishop of Rome as inherent in his office due to his call to serve the 
unity of the koinonia “as whole and in each of its parts .” 27 How¬ 
ever, this “universal immediate jurisdiction” should be exercised not 
in isolation, but in collegial association with his brother bishops who 
are also equally concerned for the unity and the truth of the Univer¬ 
sal Church as a result of their office and not because of their associa¬ 
tion with the bishop of Rome. 

Yet, the bishop of Rome, the Windsor statement declares, “has 
the right in special cases to intervene in the affairs of a diocese and 
to receive appeals from the decision of a diocesan bishop. It is because 
the universal primate, in collegial association with his fellow bishops, 
has the task of safeguarding the faith and the unity of the Universal 
Church that the diocesan bishop is subject to his authority .” 28 


23 The ARCIC Statement of Venice #21. 

24 Ibid. 

25 The ARCIC Statement of Venice #24d. It is important to note that 
Roman Catholicism relies primarily on Christian prophetic protest to com¬ 
pensate for the lack of juridical limitations on the exercise of papal primacy. 
For ecumenical purposes a more official acknowledgement of the moral 
limitations on the exercise of papal authority is needed. 

26 The ARCIC Statement of Windsor #16. 

27 Ibid. # 18. 

28 Ibid. # 20. This unlimited papal primacy of jurisdiction is predicated, 
of course, only to a certainly legitimate pope. The emergency procedures 
which would have to be invoked in the case of an insane or heretical pope 
are not discussed in any official Catholic document. 
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However this kind of authority, although it is defined not as autocratic 
power over the Church, but as a service in and to the Church, which 
is a communion in faith and charity of local churches, needs in its 
practical application to be safeguarded against any abuses which may 
lead to suppression of theological and liturgical traditions of which 
the bishop of Rome does not approve. 

The Orthodox Position 

What is the Orthodox view on the primacy of the bishop of Rome, 
especially as this is reinterpreted by Roman Catholicism in its dialogue 
with other Western Christian churches? One may rejoice by the fact 
that Western Christians begin to recover the importance of the bishop 
of Rome for the unity of the Western Christendom, but it is impera¬ 
tive from an Orthodox perspective to study the primacy of Rome in 
the context of the primacies of the patriarchs of the East and their 
role in the Universal Church. 29 

It would be impossible for us to reach any convergence on the 
significance of the bishop of Rome if our consultation begins with 
a comparison of the classical Roman Catholic views and Orthodox 
views on the papacy. Our common reflection on the papacy must be 
situated in the common ecclesiology of communion that our respec¬ 
tive churches have begun to share especially after Vatican II. 30 In 
1974 our consultation stated: “The Church is the communion of 
believers living in Jesus Christ with the Father. It has its origins and 

^lassios Pheidas, TlpovnoOioeu; Siapopcpcooecoq rov Oeopov rfjg nev- 
xapxiac; (Athens, 1969). 

^For the evaluation of Vatican IPs conciliar texts which favor an ecclesio¬ 
logy of communion see: E. Lanne, “The Local Church: Its Catholicity and 
Apostolicity,” One in Christ 6 (1970) 288-312; H. de Lubac, Les eglises parti- 
culieres das TEglise Universelle (Paris, 1971) 29-56; S. J. Kilian, “The Mean¬ 
ing and Nature of the Local Church,” CTSA Proceedings 35 (1980) 244-55; 
H. Legrand, “The Revaluation of Local Churches: Some Theological Implica¬ 
tions,” in The Unifying Role of the Bishop >, ed. E. Schillebeckx, (Concilium 71 — 
New York, 1972) 53-64. J. Komonchak calls this kind of ecclesiology a Coper- 
nican revolution in ecclesiology and he states: “The Church is not universal 
in the sense of a transnational corporation which from a central office estab¬ 
lishes brances in major cities around the world. The universal, catholic Church 
arises, if you will, from below, because in every local church the full reality 
of what is called “the Church” is realized: the communion of believers in 
the holy things won for us by Christ. The Church universal comes to be 
out of the mutual reception and communion of the local church,” pp. 58-59 
of his article: “Ministry and the Local Church,” CTSA Proceedings 36 (1981). 
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prototype in the Trinity in which there is both distinction of persons 
and unity based on love, not subordination.” 31 It also affirmed that 
the eucharistic celebration “both proclaims the most profound reali¬ 
zation of the Church and realizes what it proclaims in the measure 
that the community opens itself to the Spirit.” 32 This kind of eccle- 
siology leads to an affirmation of the full catholicity of the local church, 
provided that it lives by the Spirit of God which makes her the living 
body of Christ in communion of love with other local churches of 
God who share the same faith and life pattern. Within the unity of 
the local churches, “a real hierarchy of churches was recognized in 
response to the demands of the mission of the Church,” 33 without, 
however, the fundamental equality of all churches to be destroyed. 
How should we understand “the hierarchy of churches” which are 
fundamentally and irreversibly equal to each other as a result of God’s 
full presence in them? What is the qualitative theological difference 
between a local church which exercises primacy and another local 
over which a primacy is exercised? If a local church is fully catholic, 
how is it enriched by its relation with a primatial church? The Roman 
Catholic members of this consultation in 1974 vindicated the primacy 
of the bishop of Rome as it was defined by Vatican I without any 
reference to the advances of the second Vatican Council through which 
a more communitarian image of the papacy could be advanced. 34 
Although the institution of primacy (regional or universal), from an 
Orthodox perspective, is taken for granted by the fact of its existence, 
I will agree with Father Alexander Schmemann, who noted that we 
badly need a clarification of the nature and function of all the pri¬ 
macies and, first of all, of the very concept of primacy. 35 It is im¬ 
perative for the ecumenical witness of Orthodoxy to develop an ec- 
clesiologically sound interpretation of primacy. If primacy is defined 
as a form of power, then we encounter the question whether in the 
Orthodox Church there is a power superior to that of a bishop, i.e, 
a power over the bishop, and hence the church of which he is head. 


31 Edward J. Kilmartin, Toward Reunion, The Roman Catholic and the Or¬ 
thodox Churches (New York, 1979), p. 77. 

32 Ibid., p. 78. 

33 Ibid. 

34 Ibid., p. 79. 

35 Alexander Schmemann, “The Idea of Primacy in Orthodox Ecclesio- 
logy,” in The Primacy of Peter, p. 31. 
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Theologically and ecclesiologically the answer must be uncondition¬ 
ally no, because there is no power over the bishop and his church. 
However, in the canonical and historical life of the Church such su¬ 
preme power not only exists but it is conceived as the foundation 
of the Church, and the basis of its canonical system. This, according 
to Father Schmemann, reflects the alienation of the canonical tradi¬ 
tion from ecclesiology and its reduction to canon law in the context 
of which the life of the Church came to be expressed in juridical 
terms. 36 

Our theological statement on the nature of the Church (1974) as 
well as the Munich Statement of the International Orthodox-Roman 
Catholic dialogue have rejected indirectly the idea of universal ec¬ 
clesiology in which the Church is the sum of all local churches, which 
all together constitute the body of Christ. This kind of ecclesiology 
in which the Church is conceived in terms of whole and parts means 
that each local church is only a part, a member of the Universal 
Church, and it participates in the Church only through belonging 
to the whole. 37 Thus, if the Church is a universal organism then she 
must have as a head a universal bishop as the focus of her unity and 
as the organ of supreme power. Consequently, the model of ecclesio¬ 
logy makes imperative the necessity of universal primacy as divinely 
instituted for the essential being of the Church. It is this kind of ec¬ 
clesiology together with other historical causes that gave birth to the 
image of papacy that Vatican I defined in 1870. 

In eucharistic ecclesiology, which affirms the catholicity of the 
local church, there is no room for the categories of ‘"parts” and of 
the “whole,” because it is the very essence of this ecclesiology that 
the Universal Church subsists in toto in the local church. 38 This kind 


36 Ibid., p. 34. 

37 This was done through the affirmation of the catholicity of the local 
church. For a Roman Catholic refutation of the universalistic ecclesiology 
see: Joseph Komonchak, “The Church Universal as the communion of the 
local Church,” in Where Does the Church Stand?, ed. G. Alberigo (Con¬ 
cilium 146 — New York, 1981), pp. 30-35. 

38 Nicolas Afanassieff, “The Church Which Presides in Love,” The Pri¬ 
macy of Peter, pp. 57-111; J. D. Zizioulas, “The Eucharistic Community 
and the Catholicity of the Church,” The New Man, pp. 107-31; idem., “The 
Local Church in a Eucharistic Perspective — An Orthodox Contribution,” 
In Each Place, Toward a Fellowship of Local Churches Truly United (Geneva, 
1977), pp. 50-61. 
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of ecclesiology excludes the idea of primacy, understood as power 
over the local church and her bishop. The local churches, however, 
are not self-sufficient monads but are united with each other, 
not in terms of “parts” and “whole,” but with regard to their 
identity of order, faith, and gifts of the Holy Spirit which make 
each one and all of them together the one, holy, catholic, and apos¬ 
tolic Church. Trinitarian ecclesiology also develops the insight 
that there is one Church as there is one nature in God, but the 
very best way to express the oneness of the Church is the commu¬ 
nion of the many local churches. It is very important, however, to 
emphasize that the multiplicity of the Church should not be sub¬ 
jected to its oneness because communion and oneness coincide in 
eucharistic and trinitarian ecclesiology and therefore the multipli¬ 
city of the Church is constitutive of its oneness. This in the life of 
the local church means that the “one,” the bishop, cannot exist 
without the “many,” the community, and the many cannot exist 
without the one. This implies that all pyramidal notions disappear 
in ecclesiology: the “one” and the “many” co-exist as two as¬ 
pects of the same being. There is no ministry which does not need 
the other ministries. On the universal level this means that the 
Church manifest its oneness through a ministry which composes 
simultaneously a primus and a synod of which he is a primus . Thus 
from this perspective, it is possible to accept a universal primacy of 
a bishop which, however, cannot be conceived apart from the synod 
or over it. 39 

The communion of the local churches which are ontologically 
identical in faith, order, and charisms of the Holy Spirit witness 
their unity when they gather themselves together, through their 
bishops, in synods. “The synod is not ‘power’ in the juridical sense 
of the word, for there can exist no power over the Church, the Body 
of Christ. The synod is, rather, a witness to the identity of all 
churches as the Church of God in faith, life, and ‘agape.’ If in his 
own church the bishop is priest, teacher, and pastor, the divinely 
appointed witness and keeper of the Catholic faith, it is through 
the agreement of all bishops, as revealed in the synod that all 
churches both manifest and maintain the ontological unity of 


39 J. D. Zizioulas, “Christology, Pneumatology and Ecclesial Institutions,” 
Being as Communion , Studies in Personhood and the Church (New York, 
1985). 
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tradition.” 40 In addition as a result of the church life and mission 
in the context of history, the synod becomes in times of discord the 
common voice, the common testimony of the ontological unity of 
several (or all) churches. Thus, for Orthodoxy the truth that a synod 
affirms makes the synod an authority in the life of the Church from 
which the basis of its primacy is derived as binding for the historical 
life of the God’s Church. However, the primacy of the synod cannot 
be conceived as power over the local church but as a charismatic in¬ 
strument through which the churches of God witness and express their 
ontological unity in the truth of the Gospel. The primacy of the Synod, 
through which the local churches witness and express their unity in 
the salvific truths of Christ, does not exclude the primacy of the first 
bishop of the metropolitan. In regional synods in which all the bishops 
of the area must participate, the primacy of the first bishop must 
be acknowledged and be respected as the famous 34 Apostolic Canon 
states: “The bishops of every nation must acknowledge him who is 
first among them and account him as their head, and do nothing of 
consequence without his consent. . . but neither let him (who is the 
first) do anything without the consent of all; for so there will be 
unanimity ...” Thus from this canon, it is evident that the regional 
primacy cannot be conceived as power or jurisdiction but only as an 
expression of the unity and unanimity of all bishops and consequently 
of all churches of the area. 

In the same manner we must understand the universal primacy 
of the Roman Church. It is possible, based on Christian tradition 
to affirm the validity of the claims of universal primacy of the Church 
of Rome. Orthodox theology, however, objects the identification of 
this primacy with “supreme power” which transforms Rome into the 
principium radix et origio of the unity of the unity of the Church 
and of the Church herself. 41 It is impossible to deny the fact that the 
Church from the first days of its existence possessed an ecumenical 
center of her unity and agreement. In the apostolic and Judaeo- 


^Alexander Schmemann, “The Idea of Primacy in Orthodox Ec- 
clesiology,” p. 44; J. Zizioulas, “The Development of Conciliar Structures 
to the Time of the First Ecumenical Council,” Councils and the Ecumenical 
Movement, WCC Studies No. 5 (Geneva, 1968) 34-51. 

41 A. Schmemann, “The Idea of Primacy in Orthodox Ecclesiology,” p. 48; 
Kallistos Ware, “Primacy, Collegiality and the People of God,” Orthodoxy: 
Life and Freedom, ed. A. J. Philippou (Oxford, 1973), p. 120. 
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Christian period it was the Church of Jerusalem and later the Church 
of Rome — “presiding in agape” according to Saint Ignatios of An¬ 
tioch . 42 For the Orthodox the essence and the purpose of this pri¬ 
macy is to express and preserve the unity of the Church in faith and 
life; to express and preserve the unanimity of all churches; to keep 
them from isolating themselves into ecclesiastical provincialism, los¬ 
ing the catholicity, separating themselves from the unity of life. It 
means ultimately to assume the care, the sollicitudo of the churches 
so that each one of them can abide in that fullness which is always 
the whole Catholic tradition and not any “part” of it. Thus, the idea 
of primacy excludes the idea of jurisdiction but implies that of an 
“order” of Church which does not subordinate one church to another, 
but which makes it possible for all churches to live together this life 
of all in each and of each in all . 43 

In summary, Orthodoxy does not reject the Roman primacy as 
such, but simply a particular way of understanding that primacy. The 
bishop of Rome within a reintegrated Christendom will be considered 
as primus inter pares who serves in love the unity of God’s Church. 
He cannot be accepted as ruler set up over the Church whose 


^Pheidas, 7f E. Timiadis, “Tu es Petrus,” pp. 12-16. 

^A. Schmemann, “The Idea of Primacy,” p. 50; Roman Catholic theolo¬ 
gians have digested the Orthodox position and beginning with J. Ratzinger, 
Karl Rahner and Heinrich Fries believe that there is one solution on this 
issue. Ratzinger, before his elevation to the present position, stated: “Rome 
must not require more of a primacy doctrine from the East than was for¬ 
mulated and experienced in the first millenium. In Phanar, on July 25, 1976, 
when Patriarch Athenegoras addressed the visiting pope as Peter’s successor, 
the first in honor among us, and the presider over charity, this great church 
leader was expressing the essential content of the declarations of the primacy 
of the first millenium. And Rome cannot ask for more. Unification could 
occur if the East abandons its attack on the Western development of the 
second millenium as being heretical, and accepts the Catholic Church as 
legitimate and orthodox in the form which it experienced in its own develop¬ 
ment. Conversely, unification could occur if the West recognized the Eastern 
Church as orthodox and legitimate in the form in which it has maintained 
itself’; see J. Ratzinger, “Die okumenische Situation — Orthodoxie, Katho- 
lizismus und Reformation,” Theologische Prinzipienlehre (Munich, 1982), 
p. 209. This makes the pope a patriarch of the West and instantly limits 
his claim of universal jurisdictional primacy over the Universal Church. Or¬ 
thodox theologians must reflect whether this view can be accepted within 
the boundaries of legitimate diversity and uniqueness characteristic of the 
Western Church. 
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diakonia is conceived through legalistic categories of power of juris¬ 
diction. His authority must not be understood according to the stand¬ 
ards of earthly authority and domination but in terms of loving 
ministry and humble service (Mt 20.25-27). 44 

Before the schism, in times of ecclesiastical discord and theological 
controversies, appeals for peaceful resolutions and mediation were 
made to the pope from all parts of the Christian world. For instance, 
in the course of the iconoclastic controversy, Saint Theodore the Stu- 
dite (759-829) urged the emperor to consult the pope: “If there is 
anything in the patriarch’s reply about which you feel doubt or dis¬ 
belief . . . you may ask the chief elder in Rome for clarification, as 
has been the practice from the beginning according to inherited tradi¬ 
tion.” 45 However, from an Orthodox perspective it is important to 
emphasize that these appeals to the bishop of Rome should not be 
understood in juridical terms. The case was not closed when Rome 
had spoken, and the Byzantines felt free on occasions to reject a 
Roman ruling. 46 

In a reintegrated Christendom, when the pope takes his place once 
more as the primus inter pares within the Orthodox Catholic com¬ 
munion, the bishop of Rome will have the initiative in summoning 
a synod of the whole Church. The bishop of Rome, of course, will 
preside in such a synod of the whole Church and his office may co¬ 
ordinate the life and the witness of the Orthodox Catholic Church 
and be its spokesman in times of need. However, the role of acting 
as the voice of the Church is not to be restricted to any hierarchical 
order within the Church, still less to any single see. In principle, any 
bishop, priest or layman may be called by the Holy Spirit to proclaim 
the true faith. 


45 Letters, 2, 86 (PG 99.1332A). 
^Larentzakis, *H iKKXrfaia Pcoprjq, 
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Witness to Love in Service: 
Reflections on a Text of the Third Preconciliar 
Pan-Orthodox Conference 


GEORGE LEMOPOULOS 


THE THIRD PAN-ORTHODOX PRECONCILIAR CONFERENCE WAS 
convened at Chambesy near Geneva in the fall of 1986 and involved 
the participation of some sixty delegates from all the local Orthodox 
churches. 1 The overall spirit and the results of the conference may 
be considered a milestone in the recent history of Orthodoxy. 

At the same time, the issues with which the conference dealt and on 
which it drew up statements are also of great interest to the ecumenical 
movement in general. For they do not refer only (a) to the bilateral 
theological dialogues of the Orthodox Church or (b) to its participa¬ 
tion in the ecumenical movement in general and the World Council 
of Churches (WCC) in particular, but also (c) to a wider ascetic and 
spiritual world view in connection with the institution of fasting, and, 
finally, (d) to an effort to lay the theological groundwork and to plan 
the coordination of the Orthodox Church’s contribution to the 
maintenance of peace, justice and freedom in the world. 2 

The four documents issued by the conference are, of course, of a 


u ‘La 3£me Conference panorthodoxe preconciliaire,” in: Episkepsis 366 
(November 1986) 1-23. 

2 “Decisions de la 3eme Conference panorthodoxe pre conciliate, ” in: 
Episkepsis 369 (December 1986) 1-28. For the German translation of these 
statements, cf. “3. Vorkonziliare Panorthodox Konferenz,” in Una Sancta 
42 (1987) 1.428. 
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particular nature. They are documents ad referendum for the future 
council. They are neither final or binding. Nevertheless, they express 
the actual and unanimous stance of the Orthodox churches on those 
outstanding issues. It is certain that they will be more widely dis¬ 
cussed and deeply studied at all levels of church life in the local Or¬ 
thodox churches. 

The following reflections have as their base the fourth document 
of the conference, the one on peace. 3 Even the title I use here is 
borrowed from a chapter of the text — a text about which an Orthodox 
theologian made the following remarks: “Upon reading the text itself, 
one is dazzled. It is, without doubt, the most profound, and finally the 
most important, of all those elaborated by the conference. I’ll say 
straight out: it took a lot of courage, a lot of strength of purpose for the 
bishops from the Eastern bloc countries to collaborate on the writing 
of these pages and to sign them. Here, the Spirit has passed by.” 4 

The aim of these few reflections is a first attempt at assessing 
certain paragraphs of the text from a “missionary standpoint.” Of 
course, one must admit that there are a certain number of weaknesses 
in this method; the document is dealing with another subject, hence 
some points of capital importance are entirely lacking from the par¬ 
ticular point of view of mission (such as evangelism, external mis¬ 
sion, gospel and culture, etc.); fragmentary references to the text un¬ 
doubtedly do injustice to its value; my one-sided interpretation is 
somewhat subjective. 

Nevertheless, this attempt is, I think, justifiable, because, as 
another Orthodox theologian remarked: “This document stays too 
much on the level of principles and does not suggest any criteria or 
examples of a strategy of collaboration of the Orthodox churches 
among themselves, regionally and universally, nor any examples cap¬ 
able of inspiring and stimulating practical cooperation with other 
confessions on the local, regional, and also universal planes, so as 
to put into practice these ideals so well described theologically. 5 


3 The title of this document is: “The Contribution of the Orthodox Church 
to the Realization of Peace, Justice, Freedom, Fraternity and Love among 
People and to the Suppression of Racial and Other Discrimination.” 

4 01ivier, Clement, “La 3eme Conference panorthodoxe preconciliaire 
(Interview),” SOP 117 (April 1987) 21. 

5 Dan Ilie Ciobotea, “Preparation du Concile — Pheure de verite pour les 
Eglises orthodoxes (Interview),” in: SOP 118 (May 1987) 12. 
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Within the spirit of these remarks, the “missionary reading” I 
am attempting to give places the matter on a practical footing in one 
sector of church life, indeed, one of the liveliest and most important 
sectors. Thus, such an original reading helps to discover that if it 
is true that this document does not give concrete examples of involve¬ 
ment, it is also true that almost every part of it is inspired by local 
situations and realities, and it reflects the profound existential signi¬ 
ficance of what people believe and do. 

For example, what is said about the diaconal mission as a response 
to God’s will and as a mission in Christ’s way is, in fact, a recom¬ 
mendation to all local communities; what is stated on the hunger prob¬ 
lem is mainly related to Ethiopia, where some Orthodox churches 
(Cyprus, Greece, Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of North and South 
America) have actively been involved; what is proposed for the rights 
of minorities has in mind the situation in the Middle East and, par¬ 
ticularly, in Lebanon; what is developed in the direction of a grow¬ 
ing cooperation with believers of other faiths concerns the ancient 
patriarchates, living in the midst of a Muslim world; what is described 
as an Orthodox contribution to peace and justice is part of the on¬ 
going program by the Orthodox Church of Russia; finally, what is 
stated on racial discriminations has probably a particular meaning 
for the Greek Orthodox Patriarchate of Alexandria and All Africa 
that discovers more and more the real dimensions of its flock when 
expressing its will to give witness in this field. 

Yet, it is difficult to suggest concrete criteria or examples of 
collaboration for these situations. The Orthodox Church has always 
been aware that there are many situations where the word is easy 
but the deed is costly or the deed is easy but the word extremely 
costly. In such situations, what is important is to be faithful to him 
who said to his disciples: “As the Father sent me, so I send you” 
(Jn 20.21). What is also important is not to forget that the Church’s 
mission is not always a success story but a continuous sacrifice 
in order to conquer “death by death,” a long way passing through 
the sorrow of the cross in order to lead toward a life of joy. Finally, 
what is important in every situation is to be conscious that the past, 
the present and the future of our mission is written by the Holy 
Spirit, for the Church itself is the fulfillment of the promise: “You 
shall be my witness, when the Holy Spirit comes upon you” 
(Acts 1.8). 
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The Church's Mission 

Man, as the apex and recapitulation of divine creation and as 
being in the image and likeness of his Creator, has been, for the 
Orthodox Church, the overall goal of its mission in the world and 
in the history of salvation. The re-establishing of man in the ori¬ 
ginal grandeur and beauty of being “in the image and likeness” 
is considered, by the Orthodox Church, as the very essence of 
its mission. Even the eternal, purely theological, disputes which 
led to the formulation of the trinitarian, christological and eccle- 
siological doctrines of Christianity, aimed, in the last analysis, 
at preserving the authenticity and plenitude of Christian teach¬ 
ing about man and his salvation. 6 

From the beginning, the human person is presented as the over¬ 
all goal of the Church's mission . Certainly, this is not a passage from 
God to humankind, or from theology to anthropology. It is rather 
an evangelistic witness, first, to the fact that every person is created 
in the image and in the likeness of God and, second, that “the one 
Lord Jesus Christ, the only begotten Son of God ... for us and for 
our salvation . .. was incarnate.” This theological affirmation is ap¬ 
plied in the life of the Church by continually defending in the world 
the value and uniqueness of the human person, created in the image 
and likeness of God, but ever called to repentance, to a return to 
God and to the true self. 

Both dimensions of the Church’s mission have but a sole aim: 
God’s glory. Indeed, the human being’s glorification of God is the 
only proper response to the love of God. For from God’s love stems 
creation, salvation and divine providence. 

Both dimensions of the Church’s mission have as their starting- 
point the gift of adoption in Christ. The Son of God became man, 
and as man became a model of obedience to his Father. An obedience 
which caused him to suffer death on the cross (Phil 2.8). Through 
the cross, Christ brought about peace between us and the Father, 
and gave to all the possibility of becoming “children of God” (Jn 1.12), 
while he himself became “the pioneer of our salvation” (Heb 2.10-11). 
Through the cross, each person was not only reconciled to God, but 
also to the whole of humanity, for the whole of humankind was 


6 Par. A,2. 
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reunited on the cross “in a new man/’ with Christ as its head 
(Eph 2.14-18). 

Both dimensions of the Church’s mission have as their lever the 
grace of the Holy Spirit. The grace of Christ is offered to everybody 
as a gift of the Holy Spirit, provided each person is also prepared 
to work toward his salvation, wrought by God in Christ (Eph 6.18; 
Rom 8.26-28). The Holy Spirit enables every person to participate 
in the task of renewal carried out once and for all by Christ (Tit 3.4-6). 
The Holy Spirit, the Spirit of the Son of God, cries out in the hearts 
of each person “Abba, Father” (Gal 4.6), thereby re-establishing their 
forgotten bond with God and the rest of humankind. 

The same theological affirmation gives us a chance to grasp more 
fully the missionary character of the theology of the ecumenical synods. 
The christological doctrine, for example, makes it clearer that in the 
person of Christ the divine nature was united with the human na¬ 
ture, thus bringing about the promise of salvation and the renewal 
of the human race. Through belief in Christ, the Word made flesh, 
people are brought into a relationship with God and linked to one 
another. 

For this reason, Christians do not make up any body, but the 
Church, “the body of Christ,” who was crucified, who rose from the 
dead and who — as he promised — remains forever with those who 
believe in him “to the end of time” (Mt 28.20). It is, indeed, the 
dynamic, active and real presence of Christ in the bosom of the Church 
which makes it the “body of Christ” and the kingdom of God. At 
the same time, it makes for her own dynamic and active presence 
in the world. 

This dynamism flows from the trinitarian doctrine: the Father 
sends his Son in the Holy Spirit into the world. Again, the Son sends 
his disciples into the world. The “sending” of mission, related to 
Pentecost, is essentially the sending of the Spirit (Jn 14.26), who 
manifests the life of God as communion (1 Cor 13.13). Thus, the corol¬ 
lary of the trinitarian doctrine is the ideal of harmonious fulfillment 
(koinonia) it implies, not only for human society as a whole, but also 
for each person separately. In the communion of the divine persons, 
there is no other motive than unselfish love, and this love is exem¬ 
plary for the life of the Church’s members. 

On this point, a further thinking on how these principles pene¬ 
trate today, the concrete missionary efforts of the Orthodox Church 
would be important. The Church, as koinonia, consisting of “men. 
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women, and children, different in sex and appearance, in nationality 
and language, in their life and age and ideas, arts and manners, 
customs and professions,” 7 has to encourage and develop the true 
nature and vocation of each one of these persons, their unique place 
in its overall missionary ministry. On the other hand, the Orthodox 
Church has probably to affirm strongly that the object of its mission 
is not only the human person alone, in an artificially religious isola¬ 
tion from the world, but also the world, the whole cosmos, as an en¬ 
tity of which each human person is nothing but a part. 

Mission in Christ’s Way 

God’s will today, which involves the salvation of man here and 
now, obliges us to serve man, helping him to face his particular 
problems. Faith in Christ without a diaconal mission loses its 
meaning. To be Christian means to copy Christ and to be ready 
to serve him in the person of the weak, the hungry, the down¬ 
trodden and, in general, in the person of those in need. All other 
efforts to see Christ as a real presence, without coming into con¬ 
tact with the needy, is nothing more than pure theory. 8 

Love and gratitude toward Christ the Savior is shown in love for 
fellow human persons with whom Christ identified himself on the cross. 
This is copying Christ, carrying out the mission he entrusted to his 
followers. Obedience to the will of God outlines for each Christian 
the framework of his “diaconal mission,” as well as that of the Church 
in the world. For when one becomes aware of the richness of God’s 
love and grace, when one understands the greatness of God’s sacri¬ 
fice, and particularly upon becoming an active member of his body, 
one realizes that one cannot remain indifferent to one’s neighbor, 
one cannot feel hatred and enmity toward him or her. 

The glorification of God naturally turns into a mission of service, 
a “diaconal mission.” So one enters into an existential relationship 
with Christ — a relationship based on the living of the mystery of 
salvation, a mystery which should permeate all one’s life in the world. 
In other words, as the response to the call is a recognition of God’s 
redeeming love in Jesus Christ, it is expressed mainly as a thanksgiving 


7 Maximos the Confessor, PG 91.665. 

8 Par. G,4. 
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(i eucharistia) in the sacramental life. For the Orthodox Church the 
sacramental experience leads to the understanding that the Church 
is not a self-centered community but a missionary community, called 
to a very specific mission in Christ’s way. Schmemann resumed this 
fact in an excellent way: “There exists and always has existed a dif¬ 
ferent perspective, a different approach to the sacrament and this 
approach may be of crucial importance, precisely for the whole burn¬ 
ing issue of mission, of our witness to Christ in the world. For the 
basic question is: What have we seen, touched with our hands? Of 
what have we partaken, been made communicants? Where do we call 
men? What can we offer them?” 9 

For this reason, worship does not only imply participating in the 
Church’s sacrament and recognizing God’s goodness toward us, but 
also reconciliation with one’s neighbor, helping one’s neighbor. This 
is how Christians lived in the early centuries. Justin Martyr, writing 
to Rome in about A.D. 150, gives a detailed account of the strength 
of the bond between the sacrament (“mystery”) of the Word, the sac¬ 
rament of the altar (“the Table”) and the sacrament of the “brother”: 
“The day called Sun-day an assembly is held in one place and the 
records of the apostles or writings of the prophets are read for as 
long as time allows. Then the president in a discourse admonishes 
and exhorts (us) to imitate these good things. Then we all stand up 
together and offer prayers: and bread and wine and water are brought 
up, and the president likewise offers prayers and thanksgivings, and 
the people assent, saying the Amen; and there is a distribution, and 
everyone participates in (the elements) over which thanks have been 
given; and they are sent through the deacons to those who are not 
present. And the wealthy who so desire give what they wish, as each 
chooses; and what is collected is deposited with the president. He 
helps orphans and widows, and those who through sickness or any 
other cause are in need, and those in prison, and strangers sojourn¬ 
ing among us; in a word, he takes care of all those who are in 
need.” 10 

Here we discover the chief method of evangelistic work, which 
is almost the same as that of the early Church. For those who have 
acknowledged the love of God for themselves, evangelistic witness 

9 Alexander Schmemann, The World as Sacrament (Crestwood, 1973), 
p. 23. 

10 Justin Martyr, First Apology 67.3-7. 
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is not but the sharing of love. In this sense, “diaconal mission” is 
not an optional action, duty or moral stance in relation to the needy, 
additional to our community in Christ, but an indispensable expres¬ 
sion of that community, which has its source in the eucharistic and 
liturgical life of the Church. This is the ‘liturgy after the liturgy’ and 
it is in this sense that it is described as a judgment upon our history 
(Mt 25.31-46). 

For this very reason, the document we are examining stresses that 
the Orthodox Church today has a special mission in the modern world. 
It must radiate the joy of worship, especially eucharistic worship, and 
use it as a yardstick to measure the social witness of Christians in 
the world. In this context, the need for Christian unity — and world 
unity — becomes obvious. As the text says: 

A wide horizon opens up here before the Orthodox churches, as 
they can propose to a divided world the essential element of their 
ecclesiological and social teaching: the ideal of liturgical and, 
in particular, eucharistic communion. 11 

Some fundamental priorities come out of such a perspective. Given 
the fact that the eucharist transforms the Church into a missionary 
reality, each local Orthodox church should emphasize the real wit¬ 
nessing vocation of each eucharistic community in a concrete place, 
i.e. the parish. This same fact could lead to the revitalization of the 
witness of each local Orthodox church within new missionary situa¬ 
tions (pluralistic societies, diaspora, socialist context, context of de¬ 
veloping churches) by discovering new forms of evangelization and 
witness. Finally, the Orthodox presence on all six continents would 
be an excellent starting point to deepen, on a very large scale, and 
from the mission point of view, questions like the relationship of 
Church and society, Church and culture, faith and secularization, etc. 

The Gospel to all Realms of Life 

A witness to love means that the Orthodox churches can inter¬ 
vene in situations judged contrary to the Gospel and to their tradi¬ 
tion. Here the imperative is the prophetic mission of Orthodoxy, 
its duty to “give an account of the hope that is in us” in every 


11 Par. G,l. 
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case involving the progress of peace, of freedom, of justice, and 
of brotherhood, as well as respect for the human person as being 
in the image of God. During the carrying out of this prophetic 
mission, the Orthodox churches have an obligation to watch over 
the peace of mind of their flock, which they are bound to lead 
on the path of the Gospel. We believe that to do so, it is love 
that will galvanize the will of the Orthodox churches so that, 
together with their brethren, the other Christian churches and 
confessions, and also with other people, they may today bear their 
witness — a witness to faith and hope — in a world which, per¬ 
haps more than at any other time, needs just that. 12 

The Church’s yardstick for its witness and presence in the world 
is the Gospel of Christ. The Gospel is the foundation not only of liturgy 
and sacrament, theology and prayer, Church and tradition, but of 
all Christian existence. The strength and the possibilities of the Church 
in the confrontation with the world spring from the Gospel: its nature, 
its blessings, its demands, and its promises. For this reason, the Church 
intervenes in all cases judged contrary to the spirit of the joyful 
message of salvation. But, like the nature of its mission, such an inter¬ 
vention does not take the form of a barren polemical criticism. It 
is a “witness to love ” in the world. 

The witness of the Church is made even more prophetic and more 
persuasive when all Christians work together to preach with words 
and deeds the lordship of the God of love in the history of human¬ 
kind and the sacredness of the human person. Here we have an inter¬ 
esting point. Mission and unity are two allied and interlocking forms 
of the same principle — love. 

This is why the gospel message leads the Church to widen the 
horizon of its humane and philanthropic action beyond its geographi¬ 
cal and confessional borders. Helping those who need help and those 
who face serious problems in their lives is an essential aspect of mis¬ 
sion. A mission which, passing beyond self-interest and ideological 
prejudice, aims at the glory of God. 

It is in this manner that one should understand the Church’s 
immense responsibility for combatting hunger and the extreme 
poverty which today relentlessly pursue — and it is quite 


12 Par. H,l. 
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unacceptable — whole populations, especially in the Third World. 
Such a terrifying phenomenon in our day and age — when the 
economically advanced countries live in wealth and wastefulness, 
squandering money on armaments — reveals a serious identity 
crisis, for two particular reasons: 

a) because hunger not only threatens the divine gift of life of 
whole nations in developing countries, but also annihilates the 
greatness and sacredness of the human person; 

b) because the economically advanced countries, through an un¬ 
just and often criminal distribution and management of material 
goods, not only insult the image of God in every human person, 
but God himself, since God clearly identifies himself with the 
hungry and the needy, saying: “As you did it to one of the least 
of these my brethren, you did it to me” (Mt 25.40). 13 

The text goes even further. Always basing itself on the gospel word, 
it proclaims the equality of all human beings (Acts 17.26; Gal 2.28) 
and condemns an inhuman attitude toward one’s fellow human per¬ 
son (Mk 25.41-61; Jas 2.15-16). It does not beat about the bush in 
speaking of racial discrimination. And it does not stop at racial dis¬ 
crimination. It goes on to uphold the rights of all minorities, clearly 
showing how to put into practice the teaching of the Church. Just 
as every person has his own unique role to play in Church and so¬ 
ciety, so every community has the right to maintain its difference 
within the unity of a nation or of a country. In the first instance, 
the document proposes a christological consideration, while in the 
second it turns to a trinitarian one. 

Orthodoxy utterly condemns the inhuman system of racial discri¬ 
mination and the sacrilegious affirmation that is in harmony with 
Christian ideals. To the question, “And who is my neighbor?,” 
Christ replied with a parable of the Good Samaritan. Thus he 
taught us to abolish every dividing wall of hate and prejudice. 
Orthodoxy confesses that every person, without consideration of 
his color, creed, race, tongue, bears within him the image of God 
and is our brother or sister, an equal member of the human family. 


13 Par. G,2. 
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A minority, be it religious or racial, should be respected for what 
it is. A man’s freedom is linked to the freedom of the community to 
which he belongs. Every community should be free to develop its 
talents. Pluralism should be a rule in the life of every country. 
The unity of a nation, a country, or a state should be understood as 
encompassing the right for human communities to be different. 14 

The Church announces the joyful message; it combats sin and 
condemns injustice; it suffers with all people deprived of the bless¬ 
ings of peace and justice; it faces up to the serious problem of free¬ 
dom of conscience, and to the spiritual emptiness which human be¬ 
ings vainly try to fill through consumerism; it stands by those who 
are marginalized; it consoles widows and orphans. The Church has 
a particular mission within the world — a mission in Christ's way — 
because “none of the socio-political ideologies, neither human ra¬ 
tionalism nor devotion to one’s own country, can save the democracy, 
the social justice, and the so-called human rights. Human egocentric- 
ism is very narrow to contain the other , particularly the enemy and 
to love him or her as oneself. For this reason, the human develop¬ 
ment and intellect are satisfied with the change of the old, the rever¬ 
sal of the status quo. For the Church such an attitude is an unfor¬ 
givable minimalism. In the Church the other and the enemy not only 
are received but also forgiven and included after their metanoia. The 
result is not a simple change but a true reconciliation and a renewal , 
meaning radical transformation of the situation and not any super¬ 
ficial and hypocritical variation or change .” 15 

However, more reflection is needed in order to clarify the cosmic 
and historical dimension of the Church’s mission that such an in¬ 
volvement gives. It would be of great importance to underline that 
the task of the Church is not to preserve its religious life but to con¬ 
sider society and culture as real objects of its mission. In other words, 
the missionary proclamation of the Gospel cannot be an informative 
preaching as sacramental life cannot stay at the level of individual 
or congregational experience. They have to become the basic elements 
of the missionary vocation of the Church, i.e., to induce in the whole 
world the process of transfiguration. 


14 Par. F,3 and 4. 

15 Archbishop Stylianos of Australia, “The Myths of both Right and Left,” 
in: To Vema (July 17, 1987) 8 (in Greek). 
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Witness Among People of the Living Faiths 

The local Orthodox churches, in close collaboration with all the 
peace-loving adherents of other world religions, consider it their 
duty to work for peace on earth and the maintenance of brotherly 
relations between people. The Orthodox churches are called to 
contribute to inter-religious concord and cooperation, aimed at 
removing fanaticism of all kinds. They are thus called to work 
for the reconciliation of all peoples and the preservation of the 
blessings of freedom and peace in the world for all men today, 
irrespective of race or creed. It is understood that this collabora¬ 
tion excludes both syncretism and the effort of any given religion 
to impose itself on others. 16 

In these few lines, there is added to the Church’s mission the call 
to mutual comprehension and cooperation with other religious be¬ 
lievers. A comprehension excluding a priori all forms of syncretism 
and a cooperation aimed at the wiping out of every form of fanaticism. 
The aim of the argument is, again, the defense of the supernatural 
dimension of humankind, as the image of God. This is, indeed, the 
witness of the Church, flowing from the encounter with the Word 
of God incarnate. 

In spite of occasional efforts to hold unofficial bilateral talks with 
representatives of other religions, the Orthodox Church seems to avoid, 
for the time being, broaching the subject of an official theological 
dialogue between Christianity and other religions. It speaks only of 
a meeting and collaboration with people whose faith in God and strug¬ 
gle against evil in man and in the world is, directly or indirectly, 
known. 

The question is thus posed from the historical and not the theo¬ 
logical viewpoint. The undivided Church embarked on dialogue with 
the Jews, the Gentiles, and the doctors of Greek philosophy combined 
with theology. At the root of the dialogue was always the deep bond 
existing between God’s revelation and the human being’s attitude 
to that revelation. For the church Fathers, “The Logos put our world 
in order through the Holy Spirit and, more particularly, man, this 
microcosm,” 17 and even many of the pagan philosophers “have 

l6 Par. A,5. 

l7 Clement of Alexandria, Protreptikos 1.5. 
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caught a glimpse of the Holy Spirit.” 18 So a constructive inter- 
religious conversa&m would not be impossible, given that, for the 
church Fathers, “there is but one and the same God who, from the 
very beginning to* the end and by various dispensations, comes to 
the rescue of humankind.” 19 

However, during the course of history, the Church noticed a ten¬ 
dency of religions to turn into ideologies. This became an impedi¬ 
ment to dialogue. For ideologizing tends to bring about idolizing, 
or a moving away from the search for eternal truth. 

That is why, in the early stages of dialogue, the Orthodox Church 
proposes collaboration with the adherents of other creeds and joint 
service ( diakonia) of humankind, regardless of race or belief. It is 
hoped thereby to create communities blessed with freedom, peace 
and mutual respect. It could also give Christians the opportunity to 
prove the sincerity of the religious convictions of other people and 
to bypass the obstacles caused by historical events. 

This could be the Church’s mission in this field; for it is a wit¬ 
ness to Christ in a deeply divided world — a world for which Christ 
died and was resurrected in order to unite it. 

The Church 9 s Mission: Eucharistic and Eschatological Viewpoint 

The strength the Church draws from the exercise of its mission in 
the world leads it to see the world from an angle we could call that of 
“active eschatology.” Christ’s disciples had the privilege of knowing 
the mysteries of God’s Kingdom and of being led by the Holy Spirit 
(Mt 13.13; Mk 4.11; Jn 14.17). They thus became the “little flock” 
who would inherit the Kingdom (Lk 12.32). Therefore, within the 
Church and, more especially, within the eucharistic experience of the 
faithful, the eschatological reality is present. But this eschatological 
reality calls for a certain historical preparation. The disciples were told 
to become “the salt of the earth” (Mt 5.13), “the light of the world” 
and “a city set on a hill” (Mt 5.14). Thus, the Church is placed in the 
very center of history, sanctifying and transforming the world, by being 
a new creation, creating a new mode of life. At the same time, it is 
placed at the end of history as a sign of the Kingdom, judging the 
world (1 Cor 5-6) in the light of the eschatological realities of which the 


18 Gregory the Theologian, Oration 31.5. 
l9 Irenaios, Against Heresies , 3.12.13. 
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eucharist is a manifestation. 20 This consideration gives us the 
strength to keep on praying and to act in the world with the prospect 
of changing the world and resurrecting the human person in Christ. 

God, with a strong hand, is shaping the course of history, while 
Christians live even now in the Church the eschatological reality 
of the kingdom of God, looking forward to a new earth and a 
new heaven. For this reason, even though they are anxious about 
the extent of evil in the world and struggle to limit it, they do 
not give way to despair, for they view all things from the stand¬ 
point of eternity, looking forward to the resurrection of the dead 
and life of the age to come. 21 

The document ends with an eucharistic and eschatological vison 
of things to come, a ‘'creative spirituality”: the more the Church parti¬ 
cipates in making known the fruits of the Resurrection and the mystery 
of love within the Holy Trinity, the more it should struggle within 
history against all forms of death and division. The text runs thus: 

We Orthodox Christians, having grasped the meaning of salva¬ 
tion, feel it our duty to struggle for the relief of sickness, unhap¬ 
piness and anguish. Enjoying peace, we cannot remain indifferent 
to its absence from modern society. Having benefited from divine 
justice, we struggle for more justice in the world and for the aboli¬ 
tion of all oppression. Experiencing every day divine clemency, 
we fight against every form of fanaticism and intolerance between 
people and peoples. Continually proclaiming the incarnation of 
God and the divinization of man, we defend human rights for all 
men and all nations. Enjoying the divine gift of freedom thanks to 
the redeeming work of Christ, we are able to announce more com¬ 
pletely its universal value for every person and every people. Nour¬ 
ished by the body and blood of Christ in the eucharist, we exper¬ 
ience the need to share the gifts of God with our brethren; we feel 
more keenly what is meant by hunger and want and struggle to 
overcome them. Looking forward to a new earth and a new heaven, 
where absolute justice will reign, we struggle here and now (hie 
et nunc) for the rebirth and regeneration of man and society. 22 

20 Cf. Didache 10. 

21 Par. E,3. 

22 Par. H,2. 
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The Royal Priesthood (Peter 2.9)* 


JOHN CHRYSSAVGIS 


THE APOSTLE PAUL, IN HIS EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS (4.1 M2), 
clearly defines the role of the clergy and of the laity in the Church: 

And he gave some, apostles; and some, prophets; and some, 
evangelists; and some, pastors and teachers; for the perfecting 
of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edification of 
the body of Christ. 

Avoiding the very real danger of clericalism, we too must under¬ 
stand that the ministry or apostolate is not the monopoly of the clergy 
but the responsibility of all. In a sense, the role of the clergy is to 
help all fulfil this ministry. The lay faithful are not passive members 
of the body of our Lord — passengers being blindly lead by the driver- 
clergy or, at most, some kind of “back-seat drivers.” 

We are, all of us, “the body of Christ, and each of us is a member 
of it” (5.30). Each of us is a living member of the living organism 
that is the Church. Each person is Christ in his entirety, while the 
body of Christ is the entire Church. And here there is a fundamental 
truth: Each of us is Christ to the degree that each of us walks and 
lives as Christ on this earth. Symeon the New Theologian describes 
this in poetic imagery: “My hand is Christ, my foot is Christ.” 1 
In this precisely lies the authenticity and the authority of a Saint, 


‘Paper delivered by John Chryssavgis at the Greek Orthodox — Uniting 
Church Dialogue on “The Priesthood” (Sydney, 19/9/85). 

] Cf. Hymn 15. Cf. also a similar image in the poetry of S. Harkianakis, 
’H oiKeidzrjza tcov aiviyjudrcov (Athens, 1983), p. 59. 
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in the fact that he is [as] Christ. And in living “the life in Christ/’ 2 
in experiencing the mystery that is the incarnation, the crucifixion, 
and the resurrection of Christ, in partaking of the sacraments that 
are Christ, every believer also partakes in the three-fold office of our 
Lord as king, priest and prophet. No single function can be isolated 
from the others, just as even clergy and laity cannot exist without 
each other. The “royal priesthood” includes clergy and laity — 
together do they comprise the body of Christ, together they realize 
the mystery of Christ, together they live out the life of Christ. Their 
distinction is functional, not essential. 

All human beings are “called to be saints” (Rom 1.17), called 
to die and rise with Christ, and to “put on Christ” (Gal 3.27). All 
are called to become “temples of the Holy Spirit” (1 Cor 6.19 and 
3.16-17) and “partakers of the divine nature” (2 Pet 1.4). Yet not 
all are created and called to do so in the same way. 

King, Priest , and Prophet 

The supreme realization of Christian truth is the manifestation — 
in the person of every human being created in the image and like¬ 
ness of God, both male and female — of the authentic ethos of the 
human person as king, priest and prophet. In each person, the mystery 
of Christianity is realized. “Recognize your nobility,” say the Makar- 
ian Homilies, “your royalty ... your priesthood.” You are “prophets 
of the heavenly mysteries . . . sons, and lords, and gods.” 3 

Now the kingly function of man (and I use the word “man” as 
fivSpcoTtoq, as the one who continually looks upward towards God 
[avco-6i|/i<;]) expresses the potentiality of man to transfigure the en¬ 
tire world from disorder into order, from chaos into cosmos. Man 
is divinely noble in origin and in purpose. 

The prophetic ethos of man allows one to interpret history as the 
dynamic realization of a loving relationship between man and God. 
Man’s mode of existence is revealed as divine, as a response to the 
manifestation of God’s love. 

The Priestly Ethos 

It is, however, the image of man as priest that forms the basis 


2 Title of a treatise by Nicholas Kabasilas, a great exponent in the four¬ 
teenth century of the mysteriology of the Church. 
z Makarian Homily 27.4 and 17.1. 
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of my short paper today. This image endows the human person with 
the potential of bridging the existential gulf between uncreated and 
created, between transcendent and mundane, between immortality 
and mortality. 4 The cosmic liturgy of the Word is celebrated in the 
whole of creation which is summed up and assumes meaning in the 
human person 5 who is, in this sense, a microcosm and the mediator 
between creation and Creator. It is precisely this liturgical — or, to 
be more precise, this eucharistic — understanding of the world that 
brings about the transformation of the universe. The eucharist is the 
liturgy of life where God and man, divine and material, meet and 
are united “unconfusedly and undividedly.” 6 

This “royal priesthood,” which is innate to mankind, means that 
all are liturgical members of the one body of Christ. In this way, two 
extremes are simultaneously avoided: on the one hand, a clericalism 
that disdains equality and, on the other hand, an anti-hierarchical 
uniformity that does away with a personal “diakonia” at the feet 
of the one priest and Lord, Jesus Christ. 

The Ordination of Priests 

Now if all the faithful are called to be priests, if everyone is to 
participate in the priestly function of our Lord, then why is it that 
the New Testament explicitly asks: “Are all apostles? Are all prophets? 
Are all teachers?” (1 Cor 12.29). What is, then, the purpose of the 
institution of ordination? 

The answer to this question lies perhaps in the fact that the faith¬ 
ful are priests unto themselves and of themselves, 7 whereas the or¬ 
dained priests have other responsibilities beyond those received by 
all at baptism. Everyone ought to “become king and priest and 
prophet in the bath of baptism,” says John Chrysostom. 8 Yet “God 
hath set people accordingly in the Church: firstly apostles, secondly 
prophets, thirdly teachers” (1 Cor 12.28). And “how shall they preach 
except they be sent?” (Rom 10.15). As a sacrament of the Church, 
the ordained priesthood is not an individual vocation; it is not one 


4 Cf. C. Yannaras, The Freedom of Morality (Crestwood, 1984), p. 98ff. 

5 Cf. Maximos the Confessor, Ambigua PG 91.1305 BC. 

definition of the Synod of Chalcedon (A.D. 451). 

7 Cf. John Chrysostom who says that “we become priests by offering in 
sacrifice our own bodies” to the Lord (PG 61.411). 

8 Homily 3 on Corinthians (PG 61.417). 
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of the several ministries in the community of the Church. Rather, 
it is the sacramental manifestation of the ministry of Christ in and 
for the Church: “You did not choose me, but I chose you and ap¬ 
pointed you,” says Christ to his disciples (Jn 15.16). 

Christ is the source of all priesthood. The ministerial priest derives 
in priesthood not by delegation of the people but immediately from 
Christ. 9 The royal priesthood and the ordained one are, however, both 
ways of sharing in the priesthood of Christ, and neither is inferior to 
the other. Nevertheless, one distinction ought to be underlined concern¬ 
ing the two kinds of priesthood often spoken of: there is no single “gen¬ 
eral priesthood.” The priesthood of the laity is of a different nature 
and not simply of a different degree of participation in some abstract 
“priesthood.” The difference is qualitative, and not quantitative. 10 

It is crucial to preserve a proper balance and not to blur the dis¬ 
tinction between the royal priesthood of sanctity to which all are called 
and the ministerial or ordained priesthood. It is true that “there is 
neither male nor female, for [we] are all one in Christ Jesus” (Gal 3.28), 
but although in Christ man and woman are one, they are also more 
truly themselves: their sexual integrity is maintained to the absolute 
degree. 11 Nevertheless, in this text, Paul is in fact thinking of bap¬ 
tism, not ordination. He is, therefore, preoccupied with the royal 
priesthood, not the ordained one. Women are in every respect as much 
“kings and priests” (Rev 1.6) as any man could ever be. Each per¬ 
son, irrespective of sex, is able to mould the world, revealing new 
meaning in creation and spiritualizing matter. 

Significantly, the person who expresses most perfectly this royal 
priesthood is not actually a man but a woman — the Virgin Mother 
of God. The energy spent on the anti-apostolic proposition for the 
ordination of women would be of more benefit to all if it were directed 
to a more fervent devotion to the Theotokos. 12 The Virgin Mary, 

9 Cf. Justin Martyr, Dialogue with Trypho xlii, 1. Cf. also Gregory the 
Theologian, Oration 40.26, PG 36.396C and John Chrysostom, On 2 Timothy 
2.4, PG 62.621 

10 The confession of Mogila says of the ordained priesthood that it is “of 
a different kind” (dXXt|<; XottU). 

n H. U. von Balthasar says: “In its origin [Christianity] presents to man 
and woman a glorious picture of sexual integrity.” Cf. “The Christian and 
Charity” in Elucidations (London, 1975) p. 150. 

12 Cf. similar statement by John Meyendorff in The Orthodox Church 
(Crestwood, 1975), p. 4. 
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however, was never a priest in the ministerial sense. 

The ordained ministry is not to be seen as a “profession” which 
a woman may carry out with equal competence. Nor is it a “privilege” 
from which women are unjustly excluded. “It shall not be so among 
you” (Mt 20.26). The hierarchical structure within the Church re¬ 
verses that of the world —the apostolic minister is not superior but 
“last of all” (1 Cor 4.9) and servant of all (Mk 10.44). Ordination 
is by no means a sign of male chauvinistic superiority but a ministry, 
a service at the feet of the Lord. 

Christ revealed himself to us as man, as a real male human per¬ 
son. To believe otherwise is to take the stand of the iconoclasts. For 
a priest is literally an icon of Christ. We must gratefully and humbly 
accept his choice, rather than desire to impose ours. If we reject reve¬ 
lation and choose our own, then we have indeed committed a certain 
heresy (aipeou; = choice) and self-constructed what John Saward 
would so wittingly call a “docetic transvestism.” 13 We would be 
truly distorting christology and denying the reality of the incarnation. 

The ordained priesthood in and for the Church — and not over 
and apart from it — is the sacrament of the presence of Christ him¬ 
self in his body and bride, the Church. The priest testifies to the fact 
that all human life must be offered to God; he is a symbol for all, 
as Christ is the symbol of our royalty and priesthood. 

In conclusion, I would like to quote from a passage of Isidore 
of Pelusium: 

In the Old Testament only the priests were allowed to offer priestly 
sacrifice; yet during the time of the Passover, everyone was in 
a way honored by priesthood (in that each person offered a sheep). 
Similarly, in the New and final Testament, those who are the 
celebrants par excellence of the bloodless Sacrifice are permitted 
to offer; yet each person has been ordained priest of his own per¬ 
son — not in order to disobey the ruling authority but rather in 
order to rule over evil and make of his own body a temple and 
an altar of purity.” 14 


13 Cf. “Bridegroom and Bride” in Anglican — Orthodox Joint Doctrinal 
Discussions 165, pp. 3 and 9. 

14 Letter 75 to Bishop Theodosios (PG 78.781). 
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ON THE WHOLE, THE ORTHODOX WOULD TEND TO HAVE A GOOD 
conscience concerning the Second Synod of Nicaea: 

a) The veneration of icons, declared to be legitimate by this synod, 
is prominent in our Christian life. 

b) We pay homage to this synod indirectly each year when we 
solemnly commemorate the final restoration, in 843, of the venera¬ 
tion of images and the triumph of “the faith of Nicaea.” We, there¬ 
fore, tend to feel that since we have never forgotten this synod, our 
reception of it, in the proper ecclesiastical sense, is full and correct. 

This year, we commemorate the twelve hundredth anniversary of 
Second Nicaea (October 787). On this occasion, it is perhaps not un¬ 
necessary to ask ourselves whether we are fully justified in having 
a good conscience about our fidelity to the true meaning of this synod. 

We live in an age in which there has recently developed a great 
taste for icons; it has become something of a fashion, almost a craze. 
(In France, not only will you find at least one icon in practically every 
Catholic and often Protestant church and home, popular magazines 
print reproductions, advertising uses monographic themes, and icons 
are reproduced on wrapping paper in the Christmas period.) 

The meaning of this fashion or craze has yet to be discerned. One 
hypothesis might be that this attraction for “traditional” icons comes 
from a surfeit due to the gluttonous over-consumption of images (in 
which human faces — the human person — tend to be ambiguous); 


*The Father Georges Florovsky Annual Memorial Lecture, Holy Cross 
Greek Orthodox School of Theology, 1987. 
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the attraction for icons might be something like the Prodigal Son’s 
“coming to himself’ in the modern world which is secretly hungry 
for a spiritual dimension in man that might free him from the domi¬ 
nation of materialism. 

This demand for icons implies a search for meaning in general 
and for the meaning of icons in particular. 

The question of the meaning of icons concerns us directly since 
we claim never to have ceased to use them. And our claim rests on 
the conviction that we have ever remained faithful to the Second Synod 
of Nicaea. Therefore, in attempting to speak about the meaning of 
icons, we are brought to speak about the meaning, the significance, 
of the synod and its relevance today. 

We use icons in our churches (also in our homes, but insofar as 
they are a “minor church”). There is, therefore, a connection be¬ 
tween the icon and the Church. And indeed, the text of the conciliar 
decision, the “horos,” speaks of icons as “being in accord with the 
preaching of the Gospel” and therefore “useful to strengthen our 
faith in the truly real, non-fictitious incarnation of the Word of God.” 

The text quite clearly stresses the accord or unanimity, or close 
correspondence between the icons or images and the Gospel preached, 
or the contents of the Church’s teaching. 

One remark is necessary, first of all: the text of 787 speaks only 
of icons, of the pictorial representation of Christ, his Mother, his saints, 
his angels. This is obviously due to the fact that icons, and only icons, 
were being challenged or questioned or denied a right of existence 
in the Church at the time. The Church has always tended to be very 
economical in her pronouncements, speaking only with reticence 
whenever it was made absolutely necessary by the challenges of here¬ 
tical teaching or practice and only when these threaten the fullness 
of the mystery. In fact, it seems clear that the principle of the corre¬ 
spondence that must exist between the icon and the Gospel concerns 
all forms of art used in the Church: architecture or the organization 
of space within the church; movement, i.e., liturgical gestures, pos¬ 
tures and forms; poetry, i.e., the composition of liturgical texts (It 
is only in the minds of the most conservative among us that this ar¬ 
tistic activity came to an end in the fourth century? The tenth? The 
fourteenth century? Or when?); and of course, sounds, liturgical music, 
its nature and its relation to the texts. 

Icons and the other elements mentioned form together one whole: 
sacred or liturgical art. The specific vocation of this art, as expressed 
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in connection with the icon by the horos of Second Nicaea, is to corre¬ 
spond with the teaching of the Gospel, that is to say, the announcing 
of the good news of Christ risen from the dead. The vocation of lit¬ 
urgical art in all its forms is to make perceptible to the senses the 
very reality, the physical reality of the incarnation of the Word of God. 

One question arises and it must be faced with honesty in connec¬ 
tion with our faithfulness to Second Nicaea. Does our sacred art always 
correspond to the Gospel we preach? And what Gospel do we preach? 
If we preach Orthodoxy, that is Jesus Christ, truly God and truly man 
crucified, dead, risen on the third day, ascended to the right of the 
Father and sending the Holy Spirit into our hearts, or, that “God 
became man that man might become God,” this is what must be ex¬ 
pressed, made perceptible, in our icons and other forms of art. 

Our Orthodox witness, or our witness to Orthodoxy, consists in 
announcing to our contemporary world, the world we are immersed 
in, that “God became man that man might become God.” This means 
that the fact of Christ’s incarnation for the purpose of accomplish¬ 
ing his redemptive work has a significance and consequences which 
go far beyond beyond a mere reinstatement of humanity in a state 
similar to the state of Adam and Eve before the Fall. 

Christ, the Second Person of the Holy Trinity, one of the divine 
hypostases, assumes humanity and in his hypostasis, in his divine per¬ 
son deifies humanity, recreates creation. Adam and Eve were created 
in the image of God and were offered union with God. They refused 
this destiny by seeking self-sufficiency, a sort of divinization, a God¬ 
head within humanity itself. Christ, the Son of God, became man, 
thereby accomplishing in himself that destiny offered to Adam and 
Eve: all the fullness of the Godhead dwelt in him bodily (cf. Col 2.9). 
Man is thus truly deified. 

“Bodily”; that means that all material reality, our bodies, and 
all the environment it is in contact with, is directly concerned. God 
himself has assumed it and placed it at the right hand of the Father. 
In becoming truly man, Christ does not merely offer “satisfaction” 
to the Father for our sin. He brings humanity into a state that never 
existed before: a total union with God accomplished by God himself 
in the person of Jesus Christ and offered to all of us who have “put 
on Christ” (Gal 3.27). 

It is in this sense that he is truly the New Adam. Saint Gregory 
the Theologian has this very daring statement, defying human logic: 
“It was necessary that man should be sanctified by the humanity of 
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God” (Oration 45). 

“The humanity of God” implies a total novelty for the human 
race, a total inequality between the first and the second Adam. The 
Fathers of the Second Synod of Nicaea have confessed in the name 
of the Church, in the tradition, that it is because the person, the 
hypostasis of Christ is one that we can represent his human features 
in which “the fullness of the Godhead dwelleth bodily” (Col 2.9). 

Now, this statement, this confession of the Synod, is not a “re¬ 
strictive” statement meaning that it is licit, merely “permissable” 
for Christians to decorate their places of worship with images of Christ, 
his Mother, the angels, the saints. The implications are much broader 
and much deeper. Broader, as has been stated earlier, in the sense 
that is concerns not only pictorial representation but all forms of sacred 
art. Deeper, in the sense that this “possibility” to represent the per¬ 
son of Christ in his bodily shape in which “the fullness of the Godhead 
dwelleth,” indicates quite clearly that all material reality is concern¬ 
ed (as has been said): it is a proclamation (in visual form) of the destiny 
offered to man, i.e., deification; and at the same time, it is a pro¬ 
clamation to the effect that if man is deified in Christ, all creation 
is transfigured in him. Man, called to deification in Christ, is reinstated 
as king of the new creation, and kingship, as Christ himself has shown 
to us by his example, is nothing but service. This is what our liturgical 
tradition confesses in the concluding sticheron of the aposticha of 
holy Thursday matins: “Instructing thy disciples in the Mystery, 0 
Lord, thou hast taught them, saying: ‘My friends, take care that fear 
does not separate you from me. For though I suffer, yet it is for the 
sake of the world. Do not be scandalized because of me: for I have 
come not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give my life 
as a ransom for the world. If then ye are my friends, ye will do as 
I do. He who will be first, let him be the last; let the master be as 
the servant. Abide in me, that ye may bear fruit: for I am the vine 
of life.’ ” 

In simpler, cruder terms, the first form of service of the men and 
women who have “put on Christ,” who have been grafted on the 
true vine of life, is to view all creation, all material creation, in its 
divine light. We who offer the eucharistic offering are thereby com¬ 
mitted to discover (or uncover rather) all things, all material things, 
as God’s creation, re-created in Christ. 

And naturally, all the things we bring to church, all the things 
we represent in the church, all the gestures we perform there, all 
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the words we utter, recite or sing, bear witness to this reality of the 
new creation. In other words, when we offer the eucharistic gifts, edi¬ 
fied by the preaching of the Word of God, the forms we use (or sacred 
art in all its forms) cannot possibly be in contradiction with what we 
are called to be witnesses to. 

To put it differently, when the horos of the Second Synod of Nicaea 
says that art “is in accord with our preaching of the Gospel” and 
is “useful to strengthen our faith in the truly real, non-fictitious In¬ 
carnation of the Word of God,” it should not be understood as a 
kind of concession (from which stem all sorts of notions such as 
“iconography is the Bible of the illiterate” ...) but as an invitation 
to contemplate the concrete, practical implications of the reality, the 
carnal reality, of the Incarnation of the Word of God. It is therefore 
an invitation to take into serious account the responsible character, 
not only of every word preached in the Church — to this anyone would 
probably concede: that every word should be spoken to edification, 
and that idle words have no place in the Church because all words 
are related to the Word incarnate — but also of every sound uttered 
(the manner in which it is uttered or sung), and of every form of rep¬ 
resentation of reality, viewed in the liturgical action of the Church 
in its relation to God in the new Creation. 

Now, the question remains entire as to how sacred art is to re¬ 
main true to its vocation. The Second Synod of Nicaea only gives 
a negative (apophatic) principle: the accord with the preaching of 
the Gospel. Apart from that, I would be tempted to say that it is for 
the Church in each place and in each generation to place her human 
genius at the service of this art. The only condition for this art to 
be truly liturgical is that those who actually practice it should grow 
in ecclesial consciousness, renouncing their purely human (= non- 
God-oriented but self-oriented) personality, seeking to be truly catholic 
in their consciousness, through unifying their will with the will of 
God, present in their hearts and therefore in their senses. 

The Second Synod of Nicaea deals with the veneration of images. 
There is no doubt about that. Yet, this is far from being the whole 
story. However important the veneration of images may be (and it 
is; images are placed on a level with the preaching of the Gospel, 
as we have seen), the images are only the visible part of the iceberg 
as it were. 

The less visible part is that images are important because they 
point to the reality of the consequences for the salvation of humanity 
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of the Incarnation of Christ. Second Nicaea is primarily, above all, 
a christological synod. 

We should never forget that it is the Seventh Ecumenical Synod, 
the last recognized as such by the Church as a whole (however im¬ 
perfectly). This is no mere formality (nor an example of the “mystical” 
use of the figure seven). The Second Synod of Nicaea is truly the 
crowning of all those that precede. 

It is not primarily a synod about sacred images as such; it is pri¬ 
marily a christological synod in the full sense of the word, i.e., in 
the soteriological, trinitarian sense of a proclamation by the Church 
of the nature of salvation offered to humanity: deification. 

This is the main feature of all patristic teaching. Now patristic 
teaching, the patristic writings not as literature but as an ecclesial 
experience of God, have been revived in our century by a few theolo¬ 
gians, one of the most prominent of whom is Father Georges Florov- 
sky. I have no doubt that if he were alive today, in the present con¬ 
text in which so many Christians are seeking to recover a truly tradi¬ 
tional understanding of sacred art, he would have advocated a renewed 
reception (reception is not done once for all — it is a permanent pro¬ 
cess) of the Seventh Ecumenical Synod, the Second of Nicaea. Al¬ 
though it took place at Nicaea through a pure accident of history, 
its link with the First Synod held at Nicaea in 325 should be clear 
to us. (Some old icons have stressed the link.) 

It is through our rediscovery of the patristic experience of our 
faith that we have been able to rediscover the importance of the Sec¬ 
ond Synod of Nicaea. For this, we must thank men like Father Georges 
Florovsky. It was therefore appropriate that this year, the year of the 
twelve-hundredth anniversary of this synod, his memorial lecture 
should be devoted to this subject. 

Father Florovsky was one of the Orthodox who early worked for 
the Faith and Order Movement (later to become the Faith and Order 
Commission of the WCC). Today, the main program is the study of 
the apostolic faith. Our experience is that this study indicates on the 
part of many a need to rediscover the purity of christology, of the 
doctrine of the Incarnation with all its proper consequences, in 
particular the salvational consequences; what is the proper nature 
of salvation. This is where we all need to witness to what Second Nicaea 
really has to say to us. In this sense, the whole of the Christian world 
needs a new reception of this synod in its deepest theological 
implications. 
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The Social Teaching of Saint Gregory Palamas 


IOANNES E. ANASTASIOU 


ENVISIONING SAINT GREGORY PALAMAS AS A HESYCHAST CONFINED TO 
his cell, as a man of letters engrossed in his writing far from the world 
and society, many people might not associate him with social teachings. 
However, this image of the saint is erroneous, since he diligently 
studied the various facets of human life and concerned himself with 
social problems. In fact, he became a master of “secular learning” 
through the help of the Theotokos, to whom he would pray before 
studying. 1 As a monk he lived for long periods of time in Thessalo- 
nike and Constantinople in order to enlighten the hierarchs regard¬ 
ing hesychasm, to expound Orthodox teaching, and to insure the con¬ 
demnation of Barlaam. His great written corpus shows him as a man 
of great action. He was actively involved in the politics of his turbu¬ 
lent times and sided with Emperor John Kantakouzenos, an unpopular 
figure in Thessalonike. 2 In fact, because of his sympathies with 
Kantakouzenos, Gregory was not accepted by the people of Thessalo¬ 
nike on two occasions when he attempted to assume his post as arch¬ 
bishop of that city. Only after Kantakouzenos had become emperor 
did Gregory manage to establish himself at his metropolis. 

u ‘Bu)<; Kai 7toXrre(a too £v e Ayfoi<; rpry/optoo xoO IlaXapa,” Neov 
!EKkoyiov (Athens, 1974), p. 222. 

2 At a critical time in the history of Byzantium John Kantakouzenos allied 
himself with the Turks by arranging the marriage of his daughter Theodora 
to the sultan. With the help of this political alliance, he succeeded in as¬ 
cending the throne of Constantinople. When finally forced to abdicate, he 
went to a monastery, where he ended his days beseeching God’s forgiveness 
for the many evils he had brought upon the people of Byzantium. 
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As a man of action, possessing a keen knowledge of the world 
and familiarity with the Scripture and writings of the Fathers, Palamas 
saw the world around him and made many observations on society, 
social problems, and the question of wealth and poverty. 

First we must note that Gregory was not a social reformer; what¬ 
ever he says regarding society comes from his Christian faith, from 
his teaching regarding man’s salvation, and from his desire for the 
spiritual growth of the people. He wished to reshape the faithful within 
the Church by means of the Orthodox teaching. Thus, it is impor¬ 
tant to view his social teaching within the framework of Orthodox 
preaching and not as something separate. 

Palamas’ social teaching is found in the homilies he gave in Thes- 
salonike based on the gospel passages for Sunday and the feast days. 
These homilies are resplendent with spiritual insights and references 
to the dogmatic teaching of the Church. Of these homilies, twenty- 
two were edited by Sophokles of the Oikonomoi in 1861 and forty- 
three by Migne in his patrology, making a total of sixty-five. 

It is striking that Palamas, the leader of the hesychasts, dedicates 
only two homilies to topics related to hesychasm, such as the divine 
and uncreated light. 3 There is also a fleeting reference to Barlaam 
and Akindynos 4 and a few simple references to words used by the 
hesychasts. In his wisdom, Saint Gregory knew that the people would 
not be able to understand difficult topics, such as hesychasm, which 
were suitable for monastics. His homilies deal with the practical areas 
of Christian life and guide Christians according to the teachings of 
Christ and his Gospel. 

Saint Gregory also gives us information regarding the people to 
whom he preached. For instance, he relates that when it came time 
for the grape harvest, the churches would be empty; although the 
people should be in church thanking God for the harvest, everyone 
would be sleeping on Sunday, exhausted from working Saturday eve¬ 
ning. Moreover, some people would not go to church either before 
or after the harvest; others would go to church, but would spend most 
of their time there conversing, rather than praying, and discussing 
shopping and business deals. Thus, the house of God would end up 
being a house of commerce. The church would buzz like a swarm 
of bees, and so whoever wanted to hear the service would not be 


3 Homily 34, PG 151.421; Homily 35, PG 151.436. 

4 PG 151.204B. 
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allowed to do so. 5 Furthermore, as far as morals are concerned, who 
would guess that two weeks before the feast of Great Lent gluttony, 
intemperance, commotion, shouting, pornographic singing, satanic 
dancing, and indecency would reign in the city, but that as soon as 
the fast began, all that would change. 6 

As far as the people’s spiritual state is concerned, however, Saint 
Gregory has many complaints. “We have,” he says, “our conscience, 
which itself accuses us.” Having begun in the first person plural, 
he then directs his words to the people: “You follow your evil de¬ 
sires; you have abandoned the commandments; you do abominable 
deeds before God. Every day you get drunk with wine and look for 
a good time. You spend your nights in uncleanliness of soul and body. 
You live together with cupidity and injustice; you rejoice in plunder. 
You envy and hate and blame one another; you hate the virtues and 
their teaching, and you have left yourself exposed to sin. Thus, you 
are in no position to seek anything whatsoever from God.” 7 

He also observes that the Christian Church does not include only 
simple people, but also, as in Thessalonike, wise men educated in 
both Greek and Christian literature. For this reason, he says that he 
does not continuously speak in a very simple style, in order to raise 
the understanding of the less educated, while not lowering that of 
those more learned. Thus, whoever listens carefully, even if he is un¬ 
educated, can still understand what he says. 8 

What is man, this creature of God? David said, “Behold, I was 
brought forth in iniquity, and in sin did my mother conceive me.” 9 
Birth itself takes place not only with the travail of the mother, but 
also with the sorrow of the newborn babies, not only for their future 
life, but also for that which they feel immediately as they come into 
the world. For this reason, as soon as they are born they continually 
cry — something no other animal does. This is because only for us 
is our life miserable, full of sighs and mourning, as soon as we come 
from our mother’s womb. After birth we are wrapped in swaddling 
clothes and put in a hollow cradle, similar to that in which we are 


5 Sophokles of the Oikonomoi, rpr\yopioo too TJakapa 'Opikiai (Athens, 

1861), p. 112. 

6 PG 151.84C. 

7 PG 151.485B. 

8 PG 151.413C. 

9 Ps 50.5 (LXX). 
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buried. We are made to nurse while we cannot move on our own; 
the sheep, cattle, and deer walk and jump freely immediately after 
birth and by themselves suckle from their mother. We, even after 
we have been weaned, still continue to act foolishly, and many years 
later arrive at the age of good sense. 10 

Regarding the structure of society, Saint Gregory gives an “eco¬ 
nomic interpretation.” Each person in society has different material 
needs; some of them he satisfies by his own work, and others he satis¬ 
fies by the work of other people, since he himself cannot exercise 
many occupations, and thus be a secretary, tailor, weaver, builder, doc¬ 
tor, and still practice other arts. Each person has some things he needs 
from his own work; but he needs yet other things which are supplied 
by the work of others. For this reason, money was invented; by this 
useful means a person gives whatever surplus he has from his own 
work and takes whatever he needs. Thus, our life is organized within 
our society, and so neighborhoods exist, and man is a social being. 11 

In spiritual life, however, things are different. There is no deal¬ 
ing, and everyone is responsible for achieving his own virtues. How¬ 
ever, a person can supplement his lack of virtues by giving to the 
poor whatever they lack, and the poor are those who have need of 
material goods. This giving of our extra supply to fill someone else’s 
needs and of their surplus to supply our needs is what the Apostle 
Paul calls communion (Koivcov(a) of the saints. 12 

God has distributed the whole creation undividedly to all people 
and has granted it to be used according to their will. 13 God freely 
gave all goods to all men; however, men did not make these goods 
common. 14 In the next life “mine” and “yours” will no longer exist; 
but here in this world men do not pay attention to this. Saint John 
Chrysostom said something similar, that in this world the cold ex¬ 
pression “mine” and “yours” is valid. He develops the theme of 
common goods extensively and writes: 

If whatever belongs to us is the Lord’s, then these things also 

belong to our co-servants, because whatever belongs to our Lord 


10 Sophokles of the Oikonomoi, p. 23. 
n Ibid. p. 71. 

12 2 Cor 8.14. 

13 PG 151.37D. 

14 PG 151.164D. 
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is all common. Whatever belongs to princes is common; the cities, 
marketplaces, and walkways are common to all, and all share in 
them equally. Note the economy of God! So as to put the human 
race to shame, he made many things common, such as the air, 
light, sun, water, earth, sky, ocean, and stars; all this he distri¬ 
buted equally as if to brothers. He gave the same eyes to all, the 
same body, the same soul, the same construction, all from the 
earth, all from one man. We have other common things, such 
as the baths, cities, markets, and walkways. Notice how no dis¬ 
pute takes place over the common things, but everything is peace¬ 
ful. However, when someone wants to grasp something and make 
it his own, then strife begins. It is as if nature herself were exas¬ 
perated because, while God brings us together from everywhere, 
we have dissension and division among ourselves, and we separate 
ourselves by our appropriating of goods and making distinctions 
between “mine and yours,” that cold expression. Then fighting 
and injustice takes place. And where appropriation and distinc¬ 
tions between mine and yours do not exist, neither fighting nor 
dissension is born; so that our common possession which we have 
inherited is natural to us. Why does not anyone go to court over 
the marketplace? Is it not common to all? However, we see all 
going to court over houses and money. 15 

Saint Basil the Great also says similar things in his homily on famine 
and drought. 16 

Whereas God arranged things in this way, there are faults and 
evils in men which made things change. Although life is short, death 
is near and the world is perishable. 17 Even though man was created 
upright in order to ponder that which is heavenly and lofty, he has 
the fault of avarice and greediness, which is the source of all evils, 
such as profiteering, rapine, injustice, and usury; from these come 
sacrilege, thefts, robberies, and every kind of fraud. 18 Love of money 
makes man blind, and when he accumulates gold or silver, he feels 
even poorer, so that the more he accumulates, the more he wants. 
The whole world is not enough for his greed, since the world is one 
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and greedy people are many. How can one world satisfy their de¬ 
sire? 19 The souls of such men resemble a field filled with thorns, 
since they pay attention to wealth and the enjoyment of many material 
things. Thus, they are subservient to Mammon, i.e. to injustice and 
excess, gold and silver or other such things, and it is impossible for 
anyone who has money to pray. For this reason the Gospel says that 
your heart will be where your treasure is. 20 

Men try to acquire money, something which does not benefit the 
soul at all. Fleshly desires, arrogance, the demands of the earth, all 
these separate man from God, deaden his soul, and bury it in gold 
and silver dust. The common dust covers up the stench, while the 
other dust makes the dead person even stinkier, and even God and 
the angels perceive this stench. Man is possessed by love of wealth, 
which is followed by arrogance, trust in wealth, and thus he is domi¬ 
nated by the carnal, earthly, worldly things, and his heart is constantly 
hardening. Thus, all the care of a wealthy person is consumed by 
his dress, adornment, luxurious apparel, rich meals, choice drinks, 
and voluptuous life. The delusion and luxury of the rich even reach 
to the grave. In order to become even wealthier, rich people behave 
in an authoritarian and forceful way toward the poor; they increase 
the taxes of those who work for a living and rejoice in getting ahead. 
Like wild pigs and bloodthirsty dogs they seize the life of the un¬ 
protected poor, and for this reason even the poor cry out against them. 
Having power in their hands, along with the military and the tax col¬ 
lectors, they tax the poor mercilessly. Rich and famous people seize 
power in order to do even greater injustices and sins. For this reason 
Christ said, “Woe to you that are rich and satisfied . . . and woe 
to you when men speak well of you.” 21 Christ will place the rich on 
the left, and will send them to the fire and will curse them because 
they were hard-hearted, merciless, and voluptous in their life. The 
rich man of the gospel parable saw that his production increased. 
He did not take anything from other people, but he is condemned 
because he did not give to the poor. Much worse are those who not 
only do not give to the poor, but who increase their wealth at the 
expense of the poor. Such people love excess — the second idolatry 
according to the Apostle Paul. They are sick from love of money, 
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the cause of all evils — this is true not only of the rich, but of the 
men of the marketplace. The shopkeepers sell men many harmful 
things, and they even use false scales . 22 Do you want to see just how 
bad their greed is? Notice that if one of the elements in the body, 
such as the blood, is in excess, it brings death; thus, in the soul greedi¬ 
ness destroys the grace of God and kills the soul, driving out 
grace . 23 

How, then, does anyone have prosperity? Whatever goods he has, 
he received from God. Since he has his possessions from God, he does 
not have them in order to be proud, but in order to fulfill certain 
obligations. Just as God gave his goods freely to all men, so men ought 
to make them common to all, to be useful to their fellowmen by 
charitable acts . 24 For this to be possible, however, love — the sum¬ 
mit of all virtues — is needed. If you acquire all the virtues and you 
do not have love, all are useless and futile. We should not only ap¬ 
pear by our words to be sympathetic to those who suffer, but we should 
show our sympathy by our works. 

The rich men of the parables are not condemned because they 
cheated some people, but because they did not give of the goods which 
they had, and which they had acquired legally, because whatever we 
amass is common to all since we receive everything from the com¬ 
mon treasury of God, i.e. from the creation of God. Thus, the greedy 
person is one who makes his own that which is common, just like 
someone who takes what is not his. Thus, the one will be punished 
like a bad servant, and the other will suffer even more terrible things, 
and no one will escape if he does not help the poor. Let the first put 
to good use whatever God has entrusted to him, and let the second 
dispense well whatever he has gathered by bad means . 25 

Listen and sigh, you who see your brother — rather, God’s 
brothers — suffering, and you do not give to those who need goods, 
housing, clothing, or care, and do not use your extra things to sup¬ 
ply the needs of your brothers. I myself am censured by my own con¬ 
science, says Saint Gregory, because while many shiver from the cold 
and are deprived, I am full. Whoever has stored up more than he 
requires for his everyday needs is worthy of mourning, and so much 
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more so are those who try to multiply their savings. While God com¬ 
manded them to love their neighbor as themselves, they consider their 
neighbor lower than the dirt, because what else but dirt is gold and 
silver, which we love more than our brothers? If we do not want to 
give everything to our brothers, let us not mercilessly keep everything 
for ourselves . 26 Moreover, do not think that if you do good, you lose 
out, because the time of doing good works is the time of sowing, and 
the future life is the time of reaping. Do not despair during the time 
between the sowing and the harvest, but know that you will again 
receive your goods many times multiplied. Whatever one sows here, 
he will harvest there and much more . 27 

Then listen, rich people, and desire blessed poverty in order to 
become truer inheritors and brothers of Christ than those who are 
poor not by choice. If the rich person hears that it is difficult for 
him to enter the kingdom of Heaven, let him know than even Abra¬ 
ham was rich, but he was saved because he was hospitable, a friend 
of the poor, and not a money-lover. Furthermore, Job, who was tested 
by wealth and poverty, when he was rich said that he had never trusted 
in riches or taken pride in his wealth . 28 Let us note that Saint John 
Chrysostom also refers to these two men of the Old Testament, but 
observes that their wealth was not in gold or silver, nor in garments, 
but in animals. That is seen from the book of Job, where it is said 
that camels, mares, and donkeys were killed, but it does not say that 
they stole golden treasures from him. Abraham was also rich, but 
in slaves that he did not buy, since the Scripture calls them family 
servants (oiKoyeveic;); he also had sheep and oxen. He sent gold to 
Rebecca, but he had received it as a gift from Egypt and had not 
obtained it by violence or injustice . 29 

Saint Gregory says that, if they wish, the famous and rich can 
seek the glory of God, discipline themselves, curb their inclination 
toward evil, strive for great virtues, and drive out great evils, not only 
from themselves but from many others under them. Therefore, they 
cannot only do just things and exercise self-control, but by many means 
they can prevent others from doing unjust and licentious things. They 
can be obedient to the Gospel of Christ and his preachers, and can 
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subdue others to the Church of Christ and her leaders, not only by 
their God-given power and authority, but by their personal example 
to those beneath them, because people imitate their leaders. If those 
who are rich, the leaders, scholars, those who took care to study and 
acquire their own wisdom, wish to be saved, they need more force 
and care because they are more self-willed . 30 Saint Gregory puts 
many requirements on the wealthy and the leaders for their salvation. 

Among other injustices and wrongs, Saint Gregory deals with lend¬ 
ing at interest. At about the same time, Saint Nicholas Kavasilas left 
us his work, Against Lending at Interest , and the state took measures 
in order to ameliorate the situation of debtors. Usury was a serious 
problem. Saint Gregory has a clear and categorical opinion of those 
who lend at a rate of interest; he states that those who lend and seek 
interest are lawless and the worst sinners, because they do not obey 
either the Old or the New Testament. The New Testament recom¬ 
mends lending without hope of getting back what you have lent , 31 
and the Old Testament says not to lend money at interest , 32 praises 
the person who does not lend at interest , 33 and advises avoiding a 
city where the squares are filled with usury and fraud . 34 The usurer 
also detracts from the glory of his city, makes it be blamed for the 
crime of inhumanity, and thus greatly wrongs his city. Although he 
is a citizen of the city and gained whatever he has there, he does 
not use his possessions for the city. He does not want to loan to those 
without any money; to those who have a little money, he loans at in¬ 
terest, so that the little they have he can take from them with his 
art. For this reason the prophet associates fraud with usury, and says, 
“I would wander afar. I would lodge in the wilderness,... for I see 
violence and strife in the city,... oppression and fraud do not depart 
from its marketplace .” 35 

Interest is like the viper’s offspring that nest in the bosom of 
avaricious people and foretell the worms of the future from which 
they will not escape . 36 So much for the rich. 
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On the other hand there are the poor. Who are the poor? First 
there is Christ, who when he came on earth lived a life without any 
property and did not only live such a life, but preached it. “So, there¬ 
fore, whoever of you does not renounce all that he has cannot be my 
disciple .” 37 The other poor people are his brothers. They include 
the farmer, the carpenter, the shoemaker, the tailor, and whoever 
by his own effort earns whatever he needs in order to live. If they 
cast out of their soul the desire for wealth and fame, then they will 
really be blessed. Those are the poor to whom the kingdom of heaven 
belongs; about them the Lord said, “Blessed are the poor in spirit.” 
They are poor in spirit because they have neither pride, nor ambi¬ 
tion, nor love of fame; they are poor of their own will and they suffer 
poverty with courage . 38 

We may distinguish three kinds of poverty. The first is poverty 
of estate and life style, when one does not have what he needs to 
live. This poverty is the opposite of wealth, to which the proverbs 
of Solomon refer: “Give me neither poverty nor riches .” 39 Another 
poverty is that of the body, when a person eats little and is weak; 
as the psalms say: “My knees are weak through fasting; my body has 
become gaunt .” 40 The third type of poverty is humility, the opposite 
of pride . 41 When someone is poor without wanting to be so, he must 
have the desire to repent, to suffer poverty with courage, and not 
to complain to God about righteousness, not to bother other people, 
and to hope in God, for whoever hopes in him will neither be the 
loser nor ever be ashamed. If he does not limit his expenditures and 
does not work, but begs or becomes a thief, pickpocket, grave rob¬ 
ber, or parasite and liar, ignoble and obsequious, a flatterer in order 
to gain money, he is far from Christ’s beatitude. If someone is will¬ 
ingly poor but is proud of it and not humble, then he does not have 
poverty of spirit which is laudable; he is near demons because they 
do not eat or have property, but they have pride. For this reason the 
Lord said, “Blessed are the poor in spirit,” that is, those who have 
within themselves humility and continence and who believe that 
propertylessness is preferable to all riches. To those belong the 
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kingdom of Heaven. We others, let us acquire friends by means of 
the Mammon of injustice, that is, by means of whatever we have and 
whatever extra we have. Those who are poor should be glad because 
they are brothers of God. If they willingly became poor, with patience 
and thanksgiving, then let them do this good thing. 

Let us be careful, though, because Saint Paul said that not only 
do the rich stray from the faith, but so do those who have the desire 
to get rich, because those desiring wealth fall into temptation and 
are caught in the traps of the devil . 42 So let us not say that we are 
poor and ask why we are spoken to about love of money when we 
do not have money. By the very desire for wealth, we have in our 
soul the sickness and we need a cure. If, however, you say that you 
do not have this sickness, then show us by your works that you do 
not seek to free yourself from poverty and that you prefer it to wealth 
and that you thank God because your salvation is easier because of 
your poverty. All this aims at the salvation of man. 

Saint Gregory also addresses the monks and cites the example 
of Saint John the Forerunner. He says that he was without a roof, 
that he ate seeds from the trees and honey from the mountains, and 
that he had just one garment with a leather belt around his waist. 
Thus he showed the mortification of his body and the good of property- 
lessness, whereas we are rich as far as food and clothing; we have 
vessels and storehouses full of wheat and wine, and bread, and all 
that we need. If the monks do not have such things, then this is good, 
because they are fed from the treasury of God; however, if they have 
property and their own treasury, then this is bad and separates them 
from the communion of saints. This is because he who fled from the 
world and has property which he brought with him, or which he ac¬ 
quired while a monk, brings the world with him and never leaves the 
world, even though he is on the Holy Mountain, Athos. Even if he 
lives in monasteries which depict Heaven, he pollutes them, and he 
does not allow them to be better than the world . 43 

All of Saint Gregory’s sermons come from Holy Scripture and the 
study of the earlier church Fathers. Let us keep in mind the zealot 
revolution in Thessalonike had recently occurred, during which cer¬ 
tain social theories concerning wealth and poverty had been developed. 
In Western Europe during the fourteenth century, there were many 
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reform movements and social teachings. In the middle of the cen¬ 
tury the plague or black death came from the East and caused the 
death of half of the population of some countries and two-thirds of 
others. It was at that time that John Wycliffe and Jan Hus lived, two 
religious and social reformers. Moreover, in 1381 the peasant revolu¬ 
tion took place in England. This uprising was long in the making; 
ideas against the rich had been circulating among the people even 
in verse and the peasants were saying: 

When Adam delved the earth and Eve span, 

Who was then the gentleman? 44 

It is probable that this upheaval in Western Europe had its echo even 
in Thessalonike; however, we cannot associate it with Saint Gregory 
who, as we have seen, derived his ideas from quite different sources. 
In any case, the fourteenth century was a troubled one, and people 
were uneasy because the poor sought better living conditions and 
their rights as people of God. These circumstances coexisted with 
the teaching of the Gospel and religious views. Thus, even in Thes¬ 
salonike the ecclesiastical leaders took up the cause of the poor. 

As we have seen, Saint Gregory Palamas very vividly expressed 
the needs of the poor and the injustice of the rich, and stated that 
goods are common and that God granted them freely. He stressed 
the obligation of the rich to spend money for the poor, not as char¬ 
ity, but because it is a duty which God and society impose on them. 
Indeed, were Saint Gregory living today, he would have much more 
to say. His words would be much harsher, because in our day wealth 
is not slight or restricted, as in his age; rather there is much more 
wealth, and it is much more powerful. Wealth governs the world and 
decides the lot of peoples, nations, and the world itself. The words 
of Saint Gregory are certainly comforting and are particularly instruc¬ 
tive and appropriate for us today. 


44 G. Macaulay Trevelyan, History of England (New York, 1935), p. 239. 
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The Teachings of the Holy Orthodox Church , Vol. 1 , God , Creation , 
0/d Israel , Christ . By Michael Azkoul. Buena Vista, CO: Dormition 
Skete, 1986. Illustrated. Pp. 206. $13.75, cloth. 

Among certain ultra-conservative groups in the Orthodox Church, 
Father Michael Azkoul’s theology has enjoyed wide popularity for 
a number of years. A few of his writings have also appeared in the 
mainstream Orthodox press and have made a favorable impression 
even on those who may not share his particular theological views. 
I would imagine that his present book, the first of several volumes 
in an ambitious attempt to summarize the basic teachings of the Or¬ 
thodox Church, will enjoy great success among his conservative fol¬ 
lowers. However, despite some very valuable information and insight¬ 
ful observations throughout its pages, I am afraid that certain short¬ 
comings will make the book less successful with a general reader- 
ship. This is a sad loss. 

Firstly, though the book is very beautifully printed and bound, it 
is marred with some unpleasant problems. The publication informa¬ 
tion is rather clumsily set out. The editor’s preface is almost embar¬ 
rassingly pretentious. And, most importantly, the text contains end¬ 
less errors. These errors, I should note, are not merely typographical 
— though the book abounds in such errors, too. An author is not respon¬ 
sible for the quality of typesetting, nor can he control errors committed 
by those who typeset. Indeed, these kinds of errors fall on the shoulders 
of the publisher. Errors in grammar, syntax, and style, however, are 
within the purview of an author. To cite here an entire, long paragraph 
of errors would be useless. I can only note that this problem is great 
enough to constitute a serious impediment in reading the volume. I 
have seen this author’s first drafts, and indeed, since he presents some 
very useful and important information, he should employ the services 
of a good editor before turning his work over to publishers who may 
not be especially skilled in text preparation. 

Secondly, while there are very rich materials presented in the book, 
it lacks a clear synthetic statement. Indeed, I would not dispute the 
claim that a concise presentation of the consistent teachings of the 
Church Fathers constitutes in and of itself a kind of theological syn¬ 
thesis; but, at the same time, an explication of the teachings of the Church 
demands something more than the intuitive, spotaneous synthesis which 
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a pious Orthodox reader might find. A book of the kind that this one 
proposes to be — “a comprehensive and clear presentation” of the 
teachings of the Church — must go beyond the level of expanding 
on what could easily be characterized as an elucidation of notes from 
a good graduate seminar in introductory patristics. I am not calling 
for an innovative theology or something “original” or “private,” things 
which the author correctly says are not part of traditional Orthodox 
theology; nor am I calling for a departure from the partistic consen¬ 
sus that the author attempts to capture in his successive quotations 
and observations. I am simply looking for an analytical schematic which 
might help the Orthodox and non-Orthodox reader more readily inte¬ 
grate the patristic witness into the contemporary theological world. 

I say the foregoing cautiously, not wishing to understate the fact 
that a comparative theme does, indeed, run through Father Michael’s 
book. There is always a constant and careful emphasis on distinctions 
between Orthodox and heterodox teachings, albeit distinctions which, 
even as a traditionalist Orthodox clergyman myself, I would have to 
say are at times too simply made, thus misrepresenting the heterodox 
point of view not intentionally, but by virtue of over-simplification. (And 
in passing, I should note that this charge of over-simplification is one 
which can be applied to other elements in this volume, especially the 
glossary at the end of the text.) A good comparative text, one which 
arrives at a patristic synthesis which reflects meticulously on the Fathers, 
Orthodox theological formulations, and heterodox theological thought, 
must of necessity be complex, at times paradoxical, and even provocative. 
These are not elements which discount good patristic syntheses; they 
at times, to be sure, form an indispensable part of these syntheses. 

Thirdly, this volume does just what it says it will not do. It presents 
a personal theology. I have already hinted at this in noting that Father 
Michael is not always fair in his treatment of heterodox views. This 
hint becomes an open statement in the book’s treatment of Saint (the 
Blessed) Augustine, who has always held, despite Father Michael’s 
unsubstantiated claims to the contrary, a high position of respect in 
the Orthodox Church. The various theological errors found in some 
of Augustine’s work are brought together, in numerous references 
in the book, to paint the portrait of someone who, we are told, may 
have been a heretic, who may have contributed to the downfall of 
Western Christianity, and who may have had roots in abstruse Jewish 
thought or pagan Hellenism. Father Michael’s curious preoccupation 
with the errors of Saint Augustine, which may disfigure some of the 
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theological writings of this Father, but which in no way compromise 
his sanctity and the enduring beauty of the bulk of his writings, betrays 
a certain personal problem with this figure. One can only speculate 
that the author’s early education in a fundamentalistic Protestant 
college brought this figure, so important to many reformed theological 
traditions, into some kind of negative focus. At any rate, so extreme 
is his view that, violating scholarly propriety, he juxtaposes, wholly 
out of context, Father Georges Florovsky’s comments on a process 
of “pseudomorphosis” in the theological development of the Church 
with his own assessment of Saint Augustine. As those of us who knew 
Father Florovsky and who benefited from his teaching can attest, at 
no time did he question the position of Augustine of Hippo in the 
ranks of the Fathers and saints of the Orthodox Church. Suggesting 
such a thing even by moot juxtaposition is wholly wrong. 

I should add that Father Michael softens some of his views about 
Saint Augustine in an appendix — an addition which must reflect 
the reaction of other critics to references within the text to Saint 
Augustine. Here, Father Michael notes that Augustine never had much 
impact on the Orthodox world, and thus his heretical views did not 
change the Church’s teachings. (We might then ask why such great 
attention is placed on the “errors” in Augustine’s teachings in a book 
which purports to examine the teachings of Orthodoxy.) He restates 
his view that the Fathers of the Church who did cite Saint Augustine 
did not know his writings (a completely erroneous claim). He com¬ 
ments on the sincerity of Saint Augustine, while wondering why some 
Orthodox writers have ranked him among the saints of the Orthodox 
Church (and, by extension, questions the authority of the Church to 
place Saint Augustine in its list of saints). In effect, his appendix at¬ 
tempts to place his personal views on Augustine within the consen¬ 
sus of the Fathers and the conscience of the Church. He fails. Let 
me illustrate this point in two ways. 

While many Orthodox writers have questioned some of Saint 
Augustine’s views (see, for example, Father John Romanides’ Franks , 
Romans , Feudalism , and Doctrine [Brookline, MA: Holy Cross Or¬ 
thodox Press, 1981], even attributing later Western heresies to his 
theological errors, they have always done so with a certain modera¬ 
tion. This is a point which we should not overlook. It is one which 
reflects rather negatively on Father Michael’s polemical treatment 
of Saint Augustine. Moreover, there is a popular veneration of Saint 
Augustine among the Orthodox faithful, especially in Greece, which 
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belies Father Michael’s idea that the saint is an unimportant one. Vener¬ 
ation does not survive in the Orthodox Church (even if it is only a 
few hundred years old, as Father Michael claims — a point easily 
challenged by Father’s own admission of Russian and Byzantine refer¬ 
ences to the Saint through the course of many centuries), if it does 
not express the faith of the people and divine Providence. Nor does 
it reach the highness of expression that we see in the comments of 
one very respected Greek writer in his recent book on Saint Augustine, 
The Son of Tears: The Divine Augustine (Archimandrite Theodore 
K. Berates) [Thessalonike, 1985] [in Greek]: “More than all else that 
he was, the Divine Augustine was a soul which struggled. ... In the 
life of Saint Augustine of Hippo is one of the greatest figures of our 
Church and, more generally, of history.” If, as Father Michael says, 
Saint Augustine is a figure whom “it would be inappropriate to hold 
up as a teacher” in the Church, this opinion is largely his and that 
of a small minority of Orthodox somewhat excessive in their zeal. 

As I pointed out earlier, Father Michael Azkoul has produced some 
very interesting articles and books which have had a positive effect 
on an Orthodox audience much wider than the conservative circle 
to which he belongs. He has made some excellent contributions to 
Orthodox thought, and certainly it must be said that his conservative, 
traditional approach is very much needed in today’s Orthodox world. 
It is sad, then, that the problems which I have noted compromise 
the first of his volumes on the Orthodox faith. I hope that such short¬ 
comings will be rectified in the future, because the kind of ambitious 
project which Father Michael has undertaken could be very fruitful 
in terms of teaching and elucidating the traditional beliefs of the Or¬ 
thodox Church. It is a shame that this useful little volume is beset 
by some serious problems what will no doubt limit its popularity to 
a very small audience, since the author is an Orthodox writer who 
is capable of something far broader in outlook and undoubtedly bet¬ 
ter written and composed in terms of style and expression. 

I eagerly await the second volume of this series. Assuming that 
it is free of personal views or idiosyncratic preoccupations, it could 
well be a classic in Orthodox pedagogical material. Given my suggested 
improvements, Father Michael’s conservative approach may be the 
very thing that will make his project enduring and challenging. I would 
urge all Orthodox to investigate his work. 

Bishop Chrystostomos of Oreoi 
Etna, California 
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BISHOP DEMETRIOS TRAKATELLIS 

DIONYSIOS SOLOMOS’ MASTERPIECE OF MODERN GREEK POETRY 
entitled “Free Besieged” (’EXeoGepoi noXiopKT||Lisvoi) contains an 
exquisitely evocative verse: Ta onXay%va poo ki 9 tj GaXaaaa 7iOT£ 
Sev f|oo%aCoov (My inner being and the sea are never still”). 

This is a captivating image of human existence in its vibrant, 
dynamic state, in its search for that which is ideal, quintessential, 
beautiful, unknown, that which is truly alive. The image is particularly 
applicable to people of an institution like Hellenic College-Holy Cross 
Greek Orthodox School of Theology, and more specifically, to those 
who are graduating today. This is an hour of great expectation and 
an hour of transition; it is a time when memories and dreams, plans 
and uncertainties, resolutions and decisions are in constant motion. 
The human sea is never still, never at rest. . . 

This hour invites reflection, meditation. And the invitation goes 
to everyone here, not only graduates. All of us share and cherish this 
moment, and all of us carry an ocean inside ourselves. It is at this 
time of reflection that I have been given the honor and the joy to 
present you with some thoughts. They treat a subject dictated by the 
ethos of this institution, i.e. its theological nature. The scope of the 
presentation, however, is much larger, and I hope it touches areas 
close to the hearts of everyone in this auditorium. My topic is: 
“Theology in Encounters: Risks and Visions.” 

I shall speak about four major encounters in which theology, or 
rather the Church and her theology, are deeply involved. 


An address given at the Forty-Fourth Commencement of Hellenic College/ 
Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology, 17 May 1986. 
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The Encounter with Culture 

I shall begin with the encounter of theology with culture. The 
Church and her theology have always been very sensitive to their 
cultural environment. “Cultural” here is to be understood in general 
terms and may also include social, ethnic, geographic, and racial 
aspects. The product of the Church’s awareness and sensitivity is the 
so-called “contextual theology,” which pays serious attention to the 
cultural context, i.e. to the cultural milieu and reality in which it 
operates. 

In essence, contextual theology starts as an expression of the mis¬ 
sionary consciousness of the Church. If theology is to convey the 
Gospel message, this message should be transmitted in a contextual 
fashion, i.e. in the language and understanding of the basic, prevail¬ 
ing culture of a given geographical area. Contextual theology, then, 
would take on different forms in an urban center of a North American 
megalopolis, in a rural area of Africa, in a densely populated city 
of India, or in a remote village of Polynesia. Theology, in its encounter 
with various cultures, becomes contextual in order to be effective. 

It is here that the risk ominously surfaces. The risk is that of a 
theology becoming obsessed with its cultural context, gradually becom¬ 
ing a theology which accomodates its cultural environment. Compliancy 
seems to be lurking not far away. In encountering culture, the Church 
and her theology may focus excessively on cultural reality. This could 
diminish the attention paid to the Gospel message, to the real content 
of theology. The cultural context could ultimately overpower the 
theological text. The genuine Gospel message in its integrity may fade 
away or be compromised for the sake of accomodating a culture. 

This risk does not deter the encounter, which must occur. As a 
matter of fact, it has been occuring from the first moment the Church 
appeared on earth. The New Testament, written in Greek, is the superb 
example of such an encounter; the apologists of the second century 
are another. In the great Fathers of the Church, the encounter of 
theology and culture produced astonishing results. In the works of 
Basil the Great, John Chrysostom, Gregory the Theologian, and 
Gregory of Nyssa, for example, we see the Gospel message in its in¬ 
tegrity, brilliance, and authenticity presented in the finest cultural 
context, in the most brilliant, elegant,and sophisticated means of com¬ 
munication offered by a culture and its language. 

This is the vision for any given encouter between theology and 
culture: to transmit the Gospel message intact, whole, unadulterated; 
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and to present it in the finest means of communication provided by 
any cultural environment — the perfect communication of the perfect 
truth revealed by God in Christ and entrusted by him to the Church. 

The Encounter with World Religions 

The second major encounter I should like to discuss is the one 
between Christian theology and non-Christian religions. 

This type of encounter engages theology in a wide and complicated 
range of activity. It is not our purpose to analyze them today, but, 
simply, to draw attention to a particular phenomenon which might 
emerge in such an encounter. This is the phenomenon of minimalist 
theology. What is a minimalist theology? It is a theology, or rather 
a theological tendency, which offers the minimum — the least possi¬ 
ble — doctrinal or dogmatic Church teaching when encountering 
various world religions. In so doing, minimalist theology believes the 
encounter is made easier, and that the dialogue between Christians 
and non-Christians is thereby advanced. What we have here is a pro¬ 
cess of reduction and elimination of truths and dogmas which are 
stumbling blocks for non-Christians in order to arrive at a common 
basis, at a mutually-acceptable ground for a meeting and dialogue. 

One or two examples at this point are illustrative. In an encounter 
between Christians and Jews, for instance, minimalist theology would 
tend to downplay Christology. This has actually occured. On recent 
occasions, Christian theologians have somehow minimized the cen¬ 
trality of Christ’s resurrection in order to eliminate a strong obstacle 
to their attempts at creating substantial contacts with Jewish 
theologians. The same has happened in discussions between Chris¬ 
tians and Muslims. The basic and specific characteristics of Chris¬ 
tianity were somehow suppressed and ideas like our common faith 
in one God were empasized so that common theological ground could 
be more easily established. 

Minimalist theology seems to be a definite risk in any encounter 
between Christianity and other religions. If we take other religions 
seriously — and we certainly do as a Church with a long and painful 
history — then theological minimalism has no place. An encounter 
cannot be positive if we do not present ourselves exactly as we are. 
The vision here is not to create an artificial relationship with other 
religions based on hiding our true identity or our whole set of truths. 
It is rather our serious attempt to understand the religions of others, 
to see them as they are and to guide them to see us as we are. 
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The risk of a minimalist theology could and should be overcome 
by the vision of a theology which makes a strong and consistent ef¬ 
fort to really and deeply comprehend other religions, and encounter 
them ever in the light of the Church’s doctrinal truths and her full, 
distinctive Christian identity. 

The Encounter with Political Power 

We now move on to the third encounter: theology and political 
power. We are here considering political power in a wide spectrum 
of forms: state power, political processes, various levels of govern¬ 
ment, political ideologies, even lobbying. 

There are numerous encounters with political power in the memory 
and experience of the Church and her theology. The martyrs remain 
an outstanding monument of such encounters. Conversely, the so- 
called “holy empires” and theocratic governments of medieval times 
present quite a different example. 

In the contemporary world, the encounter between theology and 
political power has produced the phenomenon of political theology. This 
is a theology which offers a theoretical basis for political action and 
advocates the Church’s substantive involvement in political processes. 
Such involvement could, on one hand, have a direct effect on political 
issues by being a strong voice in debates which deal with hot issues 
susceptible to political manipulation or governmental interference. On 
the other hand, the involvement endorsed by political theology means 
running for offices, aiming at positions in the political or governmental 
hierarchy. The common denominator in all these cases is political action, 
be it on the theoretical or the practical level, be it the support of a 
certain bill in the political arena, or the support of a particular candidate. 

Here we can see the risk looming on the horizon. Political theology 
and political action necessitate adoption of a certain stance, a par¬ 
ticular ideological position, a partisan politic. This could be a divisive 
item for the members of the Church. It could be detrimental to the 
idea of the Gospel’s eternal, unchanging truth, to the idea of the 
Church being above and beyond transitional political parties, opin¬ 
ions, and movements. 

The alternative is to espouse a theology which is apolitical, neutral, 
uninvolved, but this too raises questions. There are political issues 
which have an enormous impact on people’s lives. How can a theology, 
conscious of its role in the process of salvation, ignore issues of such 
magnitude and such influential possibilities? 
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The vision here is of a theology keenly alert both to the risks of 
political and partisan involvement, and to the dangers of apolitical 
apathy and withdrawal. This is a theology which stands firm on the 
ground of the Church’s commitment to people. The Church is above 
politics, but she is absolutely committed to people. Her commitment 
to people and her faithfulness to God dictate her theological pro¬ 
nouncements on any issue, political ones included. This is an indispen¬ 
sable part of her function as a witness of God. Theology comes to 
the encounter with political power fully committed to God and to the 
people, but is extremely reluctant to engange in any form of partisan 
politics and equally reluctant to adopt an apathetic position, a policy 
of silent withdrawal. 

The Encounter with the 6 'Human Condition' 9 

I conclude with the fourth type of encounter. This type has been 
already mentioned, albeit indirectly. Here, because of its significance, 
I shall deal with it separately. 

The encounter I am referring to is that of theology with the so- 
called human condition, a state of perplexity, despair, pain, oppres¬ 
sion, anxiety, and death. This is a case in which human beings, both 
as individuals and as a race, are considered in their acute existential 
crises, i.e. their condition of existential imprisonment in a suffocating 
and meaningless mundane reality. 

The encounter described here could breed a kind of theology which 
tends to be anthropocentric, totally absorbed by the human condi¬ 
tion and its implications. Men and women in existential crisis seem 
to become the exclusive focus of attention and study of such a theology. 
Pessimism starts to permeate theological thought, which eventually 
arrives at an impasse. 

The risk in this instance is a theology which, because of its an¬ 
thropocentric obsession, gradually and perhaps inadvertently, pushes 
the idea and the reality of God into the periphery and more and more 
succumbs to a condition of helplessness. The enormity and absurd¬ 
ity of human suffering and existential vacuum become an unbearable 
burden for an anthropocentric theology which ends up with no hope 
for the care of the doomed human race. It is not paradoxical that 
this kind of theology becomes less theology and more anthropology, 
an anthropology of absolute despair which could ultimately lead to 
atheism. This has in fact occured on several occasions in our times. 

The Church and her theology are extremely sensitive to the human 
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condition. They are aware of the existential crisis plaguing the con¬ 
temporary world, and they know too well that in addition to all other 
anti-human factors, there are also demonic powers militating against 
humankind and its salvation. 

But the Church and her theology believe in the Gospel, stand up 
for humanity, and proclaim redemption in uncompromising faith¬ 
fulness to God. The Church is the Church of God, and theology is 
the voice expressing God’s immutable, dynamic, and redeeming love 
for suffering humanity. The vision here is one of a theology which 
encounters the human condition of pain, existential crisis, and despera¬ 
tion with a full sharing in the passion and the ordeal. Here her 
language is not triumphant, but replete with humility, tenderness, 
and discretion. At the same time, this theology brings to the encounter 
the hope and comfort of the God who loves, a God who himself under¬ 
went the utmost pain by being crucified, but who completed the drama 
of crucifixion and death with the unique event of his resurrection. 

Saint Paul’s Epistle to the Romans is an epistle which in essence 
confronts the human situation of perplexity and despair. Because he 
experienced the crucified and risen Lord, Saint Paul was able to write 
these extraordinary lines: “Who shall separate us from the love of 
Christ? Shall tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or famine, or 
nakedness, or peril, or sword? As it is written, ‘for thy sake we are 
being killed all the day long; we are regarded as sheep to be 
slaughtered!. . . I am sure that neither death nor life, nor angels, 
nor principalities, nor things present, nor things to come, nor powers, 
nor height, nor depth, nor anything else in all creation, will be able 
to separate us from the love of God in Christ Jesus our Lord” (Rom 
8.35-39). 


In dealing with the topic “Theology in Encounters: Risks and 
Visions,” I have delineated four major encounters between: theology 
and culture, theology and world religions, theology and politics, and 
theology and the human condition. 

My hope was to raise a number of questions pertaining to the 
life of the Church and her theology, and to give some indication of 
the magnitude and the difficulty, the fascination and the excitement 
which accompany theological tasks — tasks in which directly or in¬ 
directly, the people of Hellenic College—Holy Cross School of 
Theology are and will be involved. 

These are hard tasks in terms of endurance, wisdom, and love, 
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but we know that, ultimately, in theology, we are looking for the One 
who was and is and will be. We are searching for him who is “the 
Alpha and the Omega,” (Rev 1.8) the beginning and the end, the 
One who said, “Fear not, I am the First and the Last, and the living 
One: I died, and behold I am alive for evermore, and I have the keys 
of death and Hades” (Rev 1.18). We are looking precisely for the 
Crucified and Risen one. Perhaps he is walking with us, as he did 
with the two disciples “who were going to Emmaus” (Lk 24.13). Cer¬ 
tainly, he is with us. He promised to be with us everyday to the close 
of history on the planet earth. What we need are eyes to discover 
him, to see him. 
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THE USE OF THEOPASCITE LANGUAGE, I.E. THE ATTRIBUTION OF 
suffering to God, has often evoked passionate debate. Those who have 
opposed it have felt that its use compromises the divine impassibil¬ 
ity, thus introducing improper notions concerning the nature of God. 
Those who have maintained the use of such terminology, on the other 
hand, have pointed out that the salvific efficacy of the cross would 
be compromised were one to deny its use. Yet there can be no doubt — 
despite the perplexing stance of some non-Orthodox patristic scholars, 
including Roman Catholics, who at least ostensibly claim historical 
continuity with the patristic past 1 — regarding the patristic notion 
on this theological issue. Saint Cyril of Alexandria, in his “Twelve 
Anathemas” against Nestorios, is perhaps the most overt proponent 
of the theopascite concept. It should be noted that the Fifth Ecu¬ 
menical Synod, in its acceptance of theopascite language and in its 
rejection of any criticism of Saint Cyril’s “Twelve Anathemas,” merely 
overtly confirmed what had already been implicitly accepted at earlier 
synods. 2 And Cyril certainly does not stand alone among the Fathers 
on this issue. An impressive array of patristic florilegium can be 


l Briefly discussed in John Meyendorff, Christ in Eastern Christian 
Thought (Crestwood, NY, 1975), p. 224. 

2 I.e., the Third Ecumenical Synod at Ephesos, 431. For a concise discus¬ 
sion of the place of Cyril’s writings at this Synod, see John Romanides, “St. 
Cyril’s ‘One Physis or Hypostasis of God the Logos Incarnate’ and Chalce- 
don,” in Does Chalcedon Divide or Unite?, ed. Paulos Gregorios et aL 
(Geneva, 1981). 
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collected 3 4 witnessing to the fact that this concept was anything but 
exiguously employed in the writings of the Fathers. Those who do 
not accept the orthodoxy of theopascism — of course, properly 
understood 1 — should consider the fact that, among ancient Chris¬ 
tian thinkers, it was primarily the Nestorians who rejected theopascite 
terminology. 

One must also mention the often-discussed concept of the avxi- 
5ooi<; tcov iSicopaxcov (communicatio idiomatum), a concept directly 
related to concerns expressed in the use of theopascite language, as 
well as those concerns expressed by the use of the term Theotokos . 
The “communication of attributes” must be understood as an onto¬ 
logical concept, and not merely as a rhetorical device, as is too often 
the case. Although some earlier (especially pre-Nicene) Fathers did, 
perhaps, employ the “exchange of properties” concept in a some¬ 
what rhetorical manner, nonetheless, certainly by the fourth or fifth 
centuries it was understood to be an affirmation of the ontological 
unity of divinity and humanity in Christ. It was necessary for the 
Fathers to insist that the Word of God had not simply been con-joined 
to a human nature which had suffered on the cross; rather, though 
remaining impassible in his divine nature, the Word himself was the 
subject of the suffering in the human nature, which was his very own. 
It is in this sense that one affirms the “exchange of properties”: suf¬ 
fering may be posited in the divine Logos precisely because he is 
not simply “united” to humanity in an external manner, but his 
humanity ontologically exists within and only within the divine 
hypostasis. 5 (One risks a tautology in order to emphasize the point.) 


3 Note the helpful study by M. Oksiuk, “Teopaskhitskii spory,” Trudy 
Kievskoi Dukhovnoi Akademii 1 (1913) 529-59. 

4 In affirming that “One of the Holy Trinity suffered in the flesh,” one 
does not mean to infer that God suffers in his very essence or nature; rather, 
the divine Logos, who possesses fully the divine nature, also possesses a 
human nature by reason of the Incarnation, and it is in this nature — the 
human nature of the Logos — that God is said to suffer. 

5 Later Byzantine Fathers preferred the term perichoresis to the communi¬ 
catio idiomatum (though the two are, generally speaking, analogous terms), 
perhaps precisely because the latter could be misread in a purely rhetorical 
sense. Perichoresis , or permeation one with another of the two natures of 
Christ, more clearly expresses the idea of a common sharing of life or 
existence. The natures have their being “within” each other, though with¬ 
out coalescence. Cf. Vladimir Lossky, The Mystical Theology of the Eastern 
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Among the various church Fathers preceding Saint Cyril whose 
use of theopascite language is especially prominent, one must cer¬ 
tainly mention the fourth-century Cappodocian, Saint Gregory Na- 
zianzos, better known in the Eastern Orthodox Church as “the Theo¬ 
logian.” In his writings, Saint Gregory speaks quite explicitly con¬ 
cerning the “suffering God,” “God put to death .” 6 Yet, relatively 
little attention has been devoted in the secondary literature to under¬ 
standing this great church Father’s precise use of such terminology. 
The purpose of this essay, then, is to demonstrate precisely how theo¬ 
pascite language is used in Saint Gregory — to indicate that it does, 
in fact, express an ontological truth concerning this church Father’s 
understanding of the person (and saving acts) of Christ, and is not 
simply rhetorically employed. Moreover, at the very inception of this 
essay we should point out that Saint Gregory’s understanding and 
use of theopascite terminology, with its consequent theological im¬ 
plications, will also be seen to inform certain aspects of his anthropo¬ 
logy and ascetical theology. Indeed, it is perhaps only within the larger 
context of an expansive view of Saint Gregory’s entire theological 
“system” that the vital importance of this concept may be clearly 
grasped. 

A proper grasp of Saint Gregory’s christology, particularly within its 
soteriological context, must begin with certain aspects of his theo¬ 
logical anthropology. The raison d'etre of human existence, for Saint 
Gregory, is seen in the possibility of attaining theosis , man’s deifica¬ 
tion within the context of mystical union with God . 7 Communion 
with the grace of God occurs primarily through man’s noetic faculty, 
which is thus referred to as a “stream of the endless divine light .” 8 
Saint Gregory, in his writings, usually stresses the likeness of man’s 
soul to the Divine, a result no doubt of his dependence on some 


Church (New York, 1976), esp. pp. 54, 145. It should be cautioned that in 
Saint Gregory this perichoresis in Christ is basically unilateral, the initiative 
coming from the divine nature, as evidenced by the stress on the one and 
divine subject in Christ (cf. Oration 372, etc.), as well as Gregory’s preference 
of referring to the humanity of Christ as existing “within” the divinity. 

6 Cf. Orations 45.19, 28; 43.64. 

7 Georges Florovsky, Vostochnye Ottsy 4-go Veka (Paris, 1931), p. 114. Cf. 
also Orations 2.22, 29.19, 38.11, 39.17, 45.9. 

*Poemata 1.1.4, PG 37.418. 
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aspects of Origen’s thought. However, his view of man’s physical body 
is much more positive than Origen’s. Despite certain passages in Saint 
Gregory which seem to suggest a Platonic understanding of the body 
as a “prison” for the soul, these ideas must be understood within 
the overall context of his thought. It is only as a result of the fall 
of Adam that the physical body adversely impinges upon the facul¬ 
ties of the soul . 9 Ideally, such a condition is not the proper state of 
man’s spiritual being. “The union of the rational soul with the body 
aims at making the soul sovereign over the physical body, not by 
abolishing it, but by drawing the body towards it in an ascending 
course until the soul spiritualizes it .” 10 

As originally created, man existed in a harmonious union of soul 
and body. Further, he possessed a “natural tendency toward 
God .” 11 However, being endowed with free will, it was the creative 
task of man to “make goodness his own ,” 12 by synergistically appro¬ 
priating the grace of God. Through his freedom of will, however, Adam 
fell. The results of the Fall were various, and Saint Gregory nowhere 
develops a systematic understanding of these results. Nonetheless, 
several of the Fall’s effects on man may be gleaned from his writings: 
the “death” of both body and soul; a certain separation from com¬ 
munion with God; suffering; and the destruction of the originally har¬ 
monious relationship between soul and body, resulting in a deleterious 
effect of the passions on man’s entire being . 13 In sum, there can be 
little doubt that Saint Gregory views the Fall as affecting the entire 
ontological condition of man. To employ a term of later patristic prove¬ 
nance, the Fall results in a state of ontological corruption for man. 
Sin was and is a condition against nature; now, man has occluded 
his faculty for communion with God . 14 The original harmony be¬ 
tween soul and body having been lost, the fallen flesh and its suf¬ 
ferings and passions now “weigh down” and adversely affect the 


9 Cf. Orations 2.23, 38.11. See also Constantine Tsirpanlis, “The Doctrine 
of Katharsis, Contemplation, and Kenosis in Saint Gregory of Nazianzus,” 
Greek Patristic Theology , 1 (1979). 

10 Panagiotis Chrestou, Partakers of God (Brookline, 1984), p. 16. This 
quotation appears to be based upon the text of Oration 2.23. 

11 Oration 45.8, 9. 
l2 Oration 2.17. 

n Orations 722 , 21.42; 40.7; 14.25, 19.13-14; 45.8. 

14 Kiprian (Kern), Antropologiia St?. Grigoriia Palamy (Paris, 1950), p. 152. 
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soul. 15 Whereas previously, prior to the Fall, the power of the soul 
had been able to pervade the flesh, now the passions of the flesh per¬ 
vade the soul. 16 The capacity to commune with the grace of God in¬ 
herent in original human nature, a capacity for communion in which 
grace was to penetrate and transfigure human nature, has been ob¬ 
structed as a result of the sin of Adam. Theosis, which was possible 
to man before the Fall, is apparently only possible to man once again 
after the Incarnation. 17 

Not only the cause of the Fall, man’s will, but the Fall’s results as 
well — man’s ontological corruption — must be addressed by the sav¬ 
ing acts of Christ. 18 One is reminded, at this point, of the soterio- 
logical argument of Saint Athanasios: “penitence does not deliver from 
a state of nature ... it only discontinues sin.” 19 The premises of this 
argument coincide with those found in the soteriology of Saint Gregory. 
Thus, man must be “re-created,” “re-fashioned,” and “healed” by 
God. Man’s state of ontological corruption must be addressed. God does 
this by “making our condition his own,” 20 through the incarnation, 
life, and sufferings of the eternal Word. Our salvation is effected through 
the “humanity of God,” 21 the human nature of Jesus Christ. 

For Saint Gregory, the union of God and man in Jesus Christ is a 
union kat 9 ousian , not merely one according to “will” or “grace.” 22 
Regarding the later Chalcedonian formula of the two natures of Christ 
united in one Person (without mixture, confusion, or separation, etc.), 
it is interesting to note that Saint Gregory adumbrates Chalcedonian 
theology — he sees in Christ two objects or natures (&M,o Kal ftXXo) 
not two persons or subjects (fiXXoc; Kai fiXXo<;). Further, “both na¬ 
tures are one by combination (£v if| GUYKpdoei), because God becomes 
man and humanity is deified.” 23 “Krasis” in Aristotelian language 


l5 Oration 45.9. 

16 Oration 38.11. 

17 Cf. Orations 45.9, 38.11. 

18 Donald Winslow, The Dynamics of Salvation: A Study in Gregory of Na- 
zianzus (Philadelphia, 1979), p. 71. 
l9 On the Incarnation , 6-8. 

20 Oration 30.1. 

21 Oration 45.22. 

22 Epistle 101. 

^Ibid. 
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signifies a whole-body and reciprocal union of two or more bodies, 
so that in this union each (body or nature) preserves its own personal 
essence and its individuality. 24 It is in this sense, and not the Stoic 
sense of “mixture,” that Gregory understands the union of divinity 
and humanity in Christ. Nonetheless, the union of two natures is an 
asymmetrical one, to quote Florovsky. 25 There is only one subject, 
not “alios kai alios,” in the dyophysitic Christ. God the Logos be¬ 
comes man, though with no change in his divine nature, but his 
humanity is deified in its ontological union with God. “What he was 
he continued to be; what he was not, he took to himself.” 26 And, in 
this union of two natures, “the higher nature prevails,” 27 so that it 
is the pre-existent divine Logos that remains the subject in the in¬ 
carnate Christ. 

The Word subsumes a human nature within his divine hypostasis, 
humanity becomes deified, and yet its human ontological integrity 
is not abrogated. Even after the union, there is a nature in Christ 
“which is subject to suffering,” as well as “an unchangeable nature, 
which is above suffering.” 28 But Saint Gregory the Theologian is 
not content to predicate this suffering on human nature alone, for 
it is not sufficient for man’s salvation that a mere man somehow united 
to God should suffer and die on the Cross. Rather, “we need a God 
incarnate, a God put to death.” 29 For Gregory’s use of theopascite 
language is based upon the essential soteriological premise that God 
alone can save man. However, God does so through “his human¬ 
ity,” 30 in the ontological and “essential” theanthropic union be¬ 
tween perfect God and perfect man in Jesus Christ, in the human 
nature of the incarnate Logos. In the Incarnation, “God makes our 
condition his own.” 31 

All of this can be seen more clearly within the conceptual frame¬ 
work of Saint Gregory’s anti-Apollinarian polemic. Saint Gregory 
postulates a full and perfect harmony in Christ for soteriological 

24 Florovsky, Vostochnye Ottsy, p. 115. 

25 Ibid. p. 116. 

26 Oration 29.19. 

27 Ibid. Cf. also Oration 37.2. 

28 Oration 40.45. 

29 Oration 45.28. 

30 Cf. Oration 45.22. 

31 Oration 30.1. 
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reasons. “That which has not been assumed has not been healed- 

that which is truly united with God is saved.... Adam is completely 
saved only by complete union with him who has been born in com¬ 
pleteness.” 32 This is the essential soteriological corollary to the 
proposition that God alone can save man. Humanity is saved and dei¬ 
fied only if it has already been united in its entirety , body, soul, and 
nous, with God, in the theanthropic Christ. Yet, within the context 
of this argument Saint Gregory affirms another and profound truth. 
In direct contradistinction to Apollinarios, Gregory maintains that 
two “perfects,” perfect God and perfect human nature, can be truly 
and ontologically united in “one.” 33 Apollinarios had rejected such 
a union for several reasons, perhaps above all because, as a true Helle¬ 
nist, he could not accept the concept of a union between two per¬ 
fects. However, once again this must be understood in an asymmetrical 
sense. There is only one subject in Christ, and for Gregory, Christ’s 
humanity has no ontological existence apart from the hypostasis of 
the Logos. Only thusly can one understand Saint Gregory’s repeated 
emphasis on the “humanity of God,” or on God’s “making our con¬ 
dition his own.” 34 The post-Chalcedonian doctrine of the en-hypo- 
stasization of Christ’s human nature within the divine hypostasis of 
the Logos is remarkably compatible with Saint Gregory’s christological 
premises. 

The entire crux of Saint Gregory’s understanding of the Incarnation 
is contained in its goal, the healing, cleansing, and deification of 
human nature. This must not be understood in a crude “physicalist” 
manner, i.e., the Word unites flesh to himself and the flesh is, as it 
were, “automatically” deified. The Word does not make “our con¬ 
dition his own” simply because human body, soul, and nous 35 are 
physically assumed by or united to the divine Logos. Gregory writes 
that Christ is “tired, that he may sanctify weakness also.” 36 In other 
words, the Logos must assume not only a complete human substance 
or essence, but must also assume the entire ontological condition of 


Z2 Epistle 102. 

33 Georges Florovsky, Vostochnye Ottsy, pp. 139-42. 

34 Oration 30.1. 

35 The nous should not be understood as something ontologically distinct 
from the soul. The nous is simply the highest faculty of the soul. 

36 Oration 37.2. 
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man in order to heal, cleanse, and sanctify human nature. The en¬ 
tire condition of man must be existentially manifested in the life of 
the incarnate Logos. 

In considering the problems of the manner of Christ’s “assump¬ 
tion” of “sin,” and the necessity for the suffering on the Cross, the 
issue of Christ’s complete assumption of human nature and its onto¬ 
logical manifestation becomes more apparent. Suffering, death, and 
ontological corruption are the results of sin, and therefore must be 
addressed in the saving oikonomia of Christ. In assuming suffering 
and death in his humanity, Christ “bears” (Heb 9.28) the effects of 
sin and therefore can be said to bear sin itself — sin in its resultant 
ontological manifestation. Within this context, once again the anti- 
Apollinarian principle, “that which has not been assumed has not 
been healed,” applies. Only in humanity’s “complete union with him 
who has been born man in completeness” 37 is salvation accom¬ 
plished. Again, for Saint Gregory it is not enough simply to posit 
a complete human nature in Christ; Christ must assume the entirety 
of fallen human existence, and assume it in such a manner that, human 
nature having been so completely and essentially united with the divine 
Word, it can truly be said to be the Word’s own. Thus, in refuting 
a purely juridical understanding of the redemption, Saint Gregory 
instead concludes that the true purpose of the Incarnation and work 
of Christ lies in the fact that “man had to be sanctified by the human¬ 
ity of God.” 38 Indeed, Saint Gregory so thoroughly understands the 
metaphysically real nature of the union in Christ, so emphatically 
affirms the existence of Christ’s humanity only within the divine hypo¬ 
stasis of the Word, that he asserts that the Word’s body can also 
be called “God,” “through its union with God.” 39 To deny that 
God has actually, ontologically united humanity to himself would, 
then, obviate the very basis upon which the possibility of theosis exists. 

Man’s suffering, understood to be a result of sin, makes it neces¬ 
sary for Christ to suffer precisely in order to assume the effects of 
sin, to “bear our sins,” to assume the entire “fallen” ontological 
condition of man. This is why God must be “made capable of suffer¬ 
ing, to strive against sin.” 40 Given this postulate, it is still possible 


37 Epistle 101. 

38 Oration 45.22. 
39 Oration 39.16. 
40 Oration 30.1. 
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to ask precisely how Christ’s suffering, culminating in the death on 
the cross, is understood as being salvific in the thought of Saint Greg¬ 
ory. Gregory employs two major types of language or imagery in order 
to portray the nature of the redemptive work of Christ: a cleansing 
or purification of human nature, and a restoration or re-creation. 

Christ is “baptized” with a “baptism of martyrdom and blood” on 
the cross. 41 Baptism is to be understood as a cleansing, and thus the 
“baptism” of the Cross is a cleansing of human nature, within the 
divine person of the Word. 42 The initially-created ontological pur¬ 
ity of human nature is thus re-established. Christ “purifies the sins 
of each, completely cleansing from all bruises and stains of sin.” 43 
Therefore, a “second communion” is imparted to humanity. 44 
Having united humanity to himself, bearing humanity “within” his 
divine hypostasis, the Word bears the suffering and death which are 
the result of sin. Within Christ’s hypostasis or person, the ontological 
condition of fallen man is cleansed and therefore sanctified in its union 
with the Divinity. Sin is “cleansed,” and sin’s ontological manifesta¬ 
tion in suffering and death are also cleansed by Christ’s divinity, within 
the hypostasis of the Word. Saint Gregory writes: “The Word . . . 
takes upon him a strange form, bearing all me and mine within him¬ 
self, that in himself he may consume the evil, as fire does wax.” 45 
Christ’s incorruption “was the cleansing of our passions.” 46 In the 
“mingling” of Christ’s humanity with the deifying energies of the 
impassible Divinity through the law of perichoresis , 47 incorruption 
is mingled with the corruptible; the Impassible is mingled with suf¬ 
fering and death, and of necessity the corruptible and passible are 
“overcome” and transformed — for, “the higher prevails.” 48 This 
is not, of course, to say that Christ actually suffers in his divine nature . 
Saint Gregory explicitly denies such a notion. 49 


41 Oration 39.17. 

42 Georges Florovsky, “The ‘Immortality’ of the Soul,” in Creation and 
Redemption (Belmont, 1976), p. 227. 

43 Oration 40.7. 

44 Oration 45.9. 

45 Oration 30.6. 

46 Epistle 101. 

47 See above, note 5. Also, such texts as Epistle 101.4. 

48 Orations 38.13, 29.19. 

49 Epistle 202. 
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The Word of God suffers in his humanity, but it is precisely his own 
humanity, existing only within his eternal and divine hypostasis. In 
this sense it is possible to assert that God somehow ontologically “par¬ 
ticipates” in this redemptive suffering. 50 

Christ “represents us in himself’; 51 but this is not simply a sub¬ 
stitution, an “instead of us.” 52 Rather, according to Saint Gregory, 
we suffer with, or even in Christ. “Christ was crucified, and crucify¬ 
ing with himself my sin ..., (so that) we were put to death together 
with him, that we might be cleansed.” 53 Human nature being 
cleansed and restored to a state of ontological purity, the “harmo¬ 
nious” relationship originally existing between soul and body is also re¬ 
stored. Gregory is concerned about emphasizing the fact that Christ’s 
humanity represents that for which God created man from the begin¬ 
ning of creation. The “entire humanity fallen through sin” is “created 
anew”; man is “re-fashioned” by the “sufferings of Christ.” 54 

Saint Gregory’s writings evince quite an expansive view of the effects 
of the saving passion. Sin had resulted in a state of passion and corrup¬ 
tion for man, which state “divided” humanity. 55 Sin having been over¬ 
come by Christ, the (original) unity of man which had been God’s pur¬ 
pose from the beginning is once again (being) restored. “Christ’s 
blood” is “drawing us together and compressing us into unity.” 50 
This is being accomplished in the Church, the body of Christ, where 
the saving work of Christ is expanded or continued and the deification 
of human nature is appropriated by individual believers (as we shall see 
below, above all through the mysteries and the ascetical life). Thus Saint 
Gregory writes that the “Church of God has been gathered together by 
. . . the sufferings of God for us.” 57 And Christ is the very source of 


Epistle 202. 

^Karl, Holl, Amphilochius von Iconium in seinem Verhaltnifi zu den 
grossen Kappadoziern (Tiibingen, 1904). Theopascite language in this respect 
is simply a corollary to an understanding of the real or essential unity of 
the person of Christ. 

51 Oration 30.5 

52 Florovsky, G. Vostochnye Ottsy, p. 119. 

53 Orations 38.16; 45.28. 

54 Epistle 101; Oration 33.9. 

55 Oration 30.6. 

56 Oration 45.29. 

57 Oration 21.24. 
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that unity, by virtue of the indwelling of Christ in each individual be¬ 
liever (cf. Saint Paul), by virtue of man’s deification or theosis , so 
that in the end Christ will be “all in all.” 58 Given the fact that Greg¬ 
ory sees the redemptive work of Christ as a restoration or re-creation 
resulting in the initial ontological purity existent at the beginning 
of creation, it is not surprising that even beyond the ecclesiological 
implications of Christ’s saving acts, Saint Gregory views the redemp¬ 
tion in an expansive cosmological sense. The entire cosmos is touched, 
transfigured, by the sufferings on the cross. The sufferings of Christ 
are “a purification not for a small part of man’s world, not for a short 
time, but for the entire cosmos and through eternity.” 59 The re¬ 
demption cannot be viewed in isolation from the initial purpose of 
God for his creation. In Saint Gregory’s view of the redemptive suf¬ 
ferings of Christ, anthropological, ecclesiological, cosmological, and, 
as we shall see now, ascetic or spiritual themes converge. 

The suffering of the Theanthropos, Jesus Christ, was redemptive 
because such suffering could be and, indeed, had to be predicated 
on the divine hypostasis. Yet, as we have seen, strictly speaking these 
are the sufferings of an authentically human nature; this is the other 
and quite necessary pole of the theopascite “paradox.” Now, in the 
thought of Saint Gregory, the sufferings of the Word in his own 
humanity are not redemptive only by virtue of their being the saving 
acts of God himself, sanctifying the human existence he has essen¬ 
tially united “to,” or perhaps “within,” himself; it is also necessary for 
the individual believer to appropriate the sanctification of these saving 
acts in his own life. Suffering and death having been taken “within” 
the divine hypostasis of the Word and, cleansed and transformed, 
they now acquire a positive spiritual dimension, and have even become 
potential channels for man’s acquisition of grace. “When the enemy, 
having struggled with Christ, withdrew, vanquished by a nobler flesh 
which had taken nothing for forty days and forty nights . . . the law 
of voluntary affliction was introduced.” 60 Christ having sanctified 
even suffering, asceticism now becomes a principle for spiritual trans¬ 
formation and a means of acquiring grace in the life of the believer. 


^Cf. Oration 30.6. 

59 Oration 45.13. 

60 Poemata 1.2.10; quoted by L. Bouyer, The Spirituality of the New Testa¬ 
ment and the Fathers (New York, 1960), p. 345. Cf. PG 37.726. 
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Previously, through his sufferings, the Word of God had cleansed 
human nature. This occurred in actuality in the human nature of 
Christ (and by extension, as it were, in the Church, his body, and 
in her mysteries), and thus potentially so for each individual believer. 
The ascetic life has become the principle of ontological renewal, the 
means whereby the individual believer can spiritually cleanse the on¬ 
tological corruption of his own fallen nature. 

For Saint Gregory, man appropriates the saving work of Christ 
first of all through the mystery of baptism. Baptism is the illumina¬ 
tion of our spiritual understanding, 61 the restoration of the image of 
God originally created within us, which had been lost through sin, 62 
and therefore the source of our purification. 63 Further, Saint Greg¬ 
ory speaks of the eucharist as a real participation in the redeeming 
passion of Christ; he refers to the “unbloody sacrifice by which we 
communicate in the sufferings and in the divinity of Christ.” 64 This 
is possible because of the sanctification of human suffering which 
was wrought by the Word’s suffering on the cross, and also through 
the actual presence of Christ in the eucharist. 65 The eucharist is that 
by which one “is mixed with the sufferings of Christ.” 66 But what 
is most important to note in this context is this link between the suf¬ 
ferings of our Lord and the deification of man. As we have seen, this 
link informs nearly all aspects of the Theologian’s soteriology; in¬ 
deed, it is a linchpin in the entire system of Saint Gregory’s thought. 
Within this context, Gregory’s above references to the cross of Christ 
as a “baptism” (of human nature) become more readily understan¬ 
dable. The cleansing and renewal of humanity which were accomplish¬ 
ed in the human nature of Christ are now possible for all mankind, 
and are, in fact, being effected within the life of the Church, which 
is the body of Christ. 

The katharsis of the human person as expressed in the thought 
of Saint Gregory the Theologian must not be understood in the 
Platonic or Neo-Platonic sense of a psychological catharsis. Rather, 


61 Oration 39.20. 

62 Oration 40.32. 

6S Oration 40.44. 

64 Oration 4.42. 

65 Althaus, H. Die Heilslehre des Heiligen Gregor von Nazianz (Munich, 
1972), p. 186ff. 

66 Poemata 2.1.50, PG 37.1389; quoted by Althaus, Die Heilslehre , p. 188. 
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it is an ontological katharsis involving the entire person, including 
the material body. 67 Once again, there is no dualism implied in 
Saint Gregory’s thought. The body has an adverse effect upon the 
spiritual life only inasmuch as it is fallen. Once the ontological cleans¬ 
ing of the person has been accomplished and human nature has been 
restored to its original and “pure” state, man’s faculties for com¬ 
munion with God are no longer obstructed by the bodily passions. 
The possibility of theosis, participation in divine grace, is once again 
open to man. This ontological communion of the entire person with 
God is concomitant with the concept of the ontological purification 
which is accomplished through the ascetic life. 

Not only is the ascetic life a principle of purification directly 
because of that which has already been accomplished by the suffer¬ 
ings on the cross (and the resurrection) of Christ, but that ascetical 
catharsis is itself a mystical, yet real, participation in the cross. 68 
When within the context of faith one suffers, through voluntary askesis 
or otherwise, he “suffers for and with Christ.” 69 Once again, this 
ascetical life of “voluntary affliction,” or suffering, has as its ulti¬ 
mate purpose the acquisition of grace, or man’s deification, made 
possible initially by the deification of Christ’s own human nature in 
his life, death, and resurrection, accomplished within the divine per¬ 
son of the eternal Word. In the spiritual life, in “bearing one’s cross,” 
Christ “dwells in the heart by the Spirit,” according to Gregory, and 
“in short, deifies [our souls].” 70 

It has been sufficiently demonstrated that, given a proper under¬ 
standing of the soteriological context of Saint Gregory the Theo¬ 
logian’s use of theopascite language (both in terms of Christ’s ac¬ 
tual redeeming work, and man’s appropriation of this in the spiritual 
life), what this church Father is concerned to affirm is the profound 
mystery of the Word’s ontological or “essential” uniting of human¬ 
ity with (or, to use terminology consonant with Saint Gregory’s usage, 
“within”) his eternal and divine person or being. To deny the possi¬ 
bility of affirming theopascite language would not only deny the reality 


67 Some suggestions concerning the nature of this difference can be found 
in A. Louth, The Origins of the Christian Mystical Tradition (Oxford, 1981), 
and Lossky, Mystical Theology. 

^Bouyer, Spirituality , p. 349. 

69 Oration 45.23. 

70 Oration 2.22. 
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of the essential unity of the person of Christ, it would concomitantly 
deny the nature of the redemption accomplished by Christ on the 
Cross. 71 We have also indicated the broad and expansive under¬ 
standing of the effects — cosmological, ecclesiological, etc. — of the 
saving passion of Christ which occurs in the thought of Saint Gregory. 
The suffering of God incarnate becomes the very principle or logos , 
consequently, for the spiritual and ascetic life; but in a more ultimate 
perspective, it is the means toward man’s deification. It is the princi¬ 
ple of the possibility of man’s ontological transformation or renewal, 
the catharsis of the entire person, embracing all human faculties. In 
short, for Saint Gregory the Theologian, the reality of the saving work 
of Christ and the ontological and metaphysical consequences of that 
work are intimately and directly linked not only to redemption from 
sin, but also to a catharsis and the renewal of man’s existential con¬ 
dition, within the context of the ascetic life. 


71 This raises the issue of a “juridical” versus a “biological” or “onto¬ 
logical” understanding of redemption. It has been discussed often enough 
in Orthodox literature, and it has been clearly demonstrated that the latter 
conception of redemption is that found in Greek patristic thought (cf. Lossky, 
Mystical Theology^ “Redemption and Deification,” in In the Image and 
Likeness of God [New York, 1974]; Florovsky, “Immortality of the Soul,” 
and “Redemption,” idem ; and Romanides, “Original Sin According to St. 
Paul,” St. Vladimir’s Seminary Quarterly 4 [1st Series], 1 and 2). One must 
certainly recall Saint Gregory’s vehement opposition to a juridical under¬ 
standing of redemption. Moreover, there emerges a problem with regard 
to this juridical notion: the full divinity of Christ no longer become abso¬ 
lutely necessary given the juridical theory’s soteriological premises. That 
is, a subordinationist trinitarian theology can fit well enough into such a 
juridical soteriological framework. The same is not true of the Greek patristic 
“ontological” understanding of the saving acts of Christ. Christ must be 
fully divine in order to deify man. Unfortunately, it requires more than a 
footnote to present properly this issue in its entirety. Because of its impor¬ 
tance, we cite it here in passing and direct the reader toward the references 
indicated. 
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Three Byzantine Commentaries on the Divine Liturgy: 
A Comparative Treatment 


HIEROMONK AUXENTIOSjAND JAMES THORNTON j 


THE RICH LITURGICAL TRADITION OF THE EASTERN CHURCH 
has bequethed to us three important commentaries on the Divine 
Liturgy, dating from the late fifth to the early eighth centuries: The 
Ecclesiastical Hierarchy of Saint Dionysios the Areopagite, 1 Saint 
Maximos the Confessor’s (f662) Mystagogia, 2 and the Ecclesiastical 
History and Mystical Contemplation of Saint Germanos (f733), 
patriarch of Constantinople. 3 These commentaries merit a com¬ 
parative treatment for several reasons. First, they fall between two 
watershed events for the Byzantine Empire: the Fourth and the 
Seventh Ecumenical Synods. Second, in terms of liturgical develop¬ 
ment per se. Saint Dionysios’ commentary comes at a time when the 
Divine Liturgy had been substantially codified in the Byzantine world, 
subsequent to the liturgical flowering of the fourth century, 4 while 


1 Dionysios the Pseudo-Areopagite: The Ecclesiastical Hierarchy ; trans. 
Thomas L. Campbell (Washington, D.C., 1981); PG 3.369-584. [Hereafter, 
Dionysios.]. 

2 In Maximos Confessor/ Selected Writings, trans. George C. Berthold 
(New York, 1985), pp. 181-225; PG 91.657-718. [Hereafter, Maximos.]. 

3 Saint Germanos of Constantinople, On the Divine Liturgy, trans. [with 
Greek parallel text] Paul Meyendorff (Crestwood, NY, 1984)^ [Hereafter, 
Germanos.]. 

4 With regard to the precursors of the genre of liturgical commentators, 
see the thorough study of Rene Bornert, Les Commentaires byzantins de 
la Divine Liturgie du VII° au XV° Si&cle (Paris, 1966). Father Bornert, while 
a careful student of these precursors, fails to see the nexus between Saint 
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Germanos’ work is a reasonable endpoint, it being more than three 
hundred years before any other liturgical commentary; the eleventh- 
century Protheoria of Nicholas and Theodore of Andida, was forth¬ 
coming. Indeed, the first opus to have an impact on liturgical studies 
comparable to that of Saint Germanos’ commentary was not written 
until the fourteenth century: Nicholas Kabasilas’ famous Commen¬ 
tary on the Divine Liturgy. Finally, these three treatises are worthy 
of a comparative treatment because, it can be convincingly argued, 
the two later texts build on one another, constituting a developmen¬ 
tal thesis of sorts — something obvious not only in conceptual frame¬ 
work, but a point acknowledged by each writer himself. These ac¬ 
knowledged links between three popular saints have made these texts 
a virtual trilogy in the minds of Orthodox scholars. 

While there is certainly sound scholarship concerning the develop¬ 
ment of the Byzantine Liturgy to support the appropriateness of the 
commentaries we have cited, some observers would argue that we 
have failed to add a fourth text, the catechetical homilies of Theo¬ 
dore of Mopsuestia (written between 392 and 428). Paul Meyendorff, 
in the introduction to his English text of Saint Germanos’ liturgical 
commentary, 5 feels that the trilogy of texts which we have chosen to 
examine is incomplete without reference to the Antiochian school of 
thought represented by Theodore of Mopsuestia. We shall make 
further comments on this claim in our subsequent consideration of 
Saint Germanos’ commentary, which, according to Meyendorff, was 
influenced by Theodore. At this point, awaiting our further comments, 
we shall simply question Meyendorff s argument and point out that 
Theodore of Mopsuestia does not necessarily correctly and validly 


Dionysios and the later liturgical commentators. He includes the Dionysian 
text among the Alexandrian catechetical treatises that formed the liturgi¬ 
cal commentaries. This curious view of Saint Dionysios’ work is shared by 
Alexander Schmemann in his essay, “Symbols and Symbolism in the Or¬ 
thodox Liturgy,” in Orthodox Theology and Diakonia (Brookline, MA, 1981), 
pp. 94-95. Fathers Bornert and Schmemann do not reflect the opinions of 
most Orthodox writers, and certainly their separation of Saint Dionysios’ 
text from the liturgical commentary is not within the mainstream scholarly 
convention. We might, however, suggest that Father Bornert was not so much 
making the conceptual distinction understood by Schmemann, as he was 
separating the work of Dionysios from what he saw as distinctly “Byzan¬ 
tine” commentaries vis-a-vis an historical convention. 

5 See note 3. 
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represent the orthodox Antiochian school or the thought of the au¬ 
thors of the three commentaries in question. 

We are obliged to note, too, that the idea of a unified develop¬ 
ment of liturgical thought, such as that which we have suggested in 
our three texts by Saints Dionysios, Maximos, and Germanos and ac¬ 
cepted by Orthodox scholars, is challenged by no minority of scholarly 
witnesses. As Robert Taft has noted, the liturgical commentaries 
“ . . . are not among our most esteemed theological literature to¬ 
day.” 6 Alexander Schmemann, in his introductory text on liturgical 
theology, though a sometimes confusing treatise, leaves the reader 
unconfused with regard to his assessment of the liturgical commen¬ 
taries — these commentaries, in his mind, paralleling a decline in 
Byzantine worship in general: 

In the Byzantine epoch the emphasis was gradually transferred 
from the assembly of the Church to the exclusive and actually 
self-sufficient significance of the clergy as celebrants of the mys¬ 
tery. The Sacrament was celebrated on behalf of the people, for 
their sanctification — but the Sacrament ceased to be experienced 
as the very actualization of the people as the Church ... No less 
typical was the gradual development in the explanation of the 
Eucharist as a sacramental (“mysteriological”) representation of 
Christ’s life, an explanation which acquired tremendous popular¬ 
ity in Byzantium. This was the replacement of the ecclesiologi- 
cal understanding of the Eucharist by one that was representa¬ 
tional and symbolical — the surest sign of a mysteriological refor¬ 
mation of liturgical piety. 7 

Paul Meyendorff characterizes Father Schmemann’s reaction as one 
which “ . . . sees all this literature in a very negative light” 8 — 
a mild understatement, indeed. And while his view is perhaps 
hyperbolic here. Father Schmemann represents a negative scho¬ 
larly tradition that we should address, though certainly without 


6 Robert Taft, S.J., “The Liturgy of the Great Church: An Initial Syn¬ 
thesis of Structure and Interpretation on the Eve of Iconoclasm,” Dumbar¬ 
ton Oaks Papers , 34-35 (1980-1981) 45. [Hereafter, Taft, “Great Church.”]. 

7 Alexander Schmemann, Introduction to Liturgical Theology , trans. 
Asheleigh E. Moorhouse (London, 1966), pp. 99-100. 

8 Germanos, Divine Liturgy, p. 39. 
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overstating this tradition to the point of suggesting that a general 
consensus of opinion among Orthodox theologians does not indeed 
exist. 

Taft, acknowledging the perjorative context in which Byzantine 
liturgical commentaries are received, nonetheless assures us that: 

. . . only at the risk of one’s credibility as an objective student 
of cultural history could one summarily dismiss so resiliency 
durable a literary genre as the Byzantine liturgical commentary. 
And indeed recent research has already prepared the ground for 
a more nuanced evaluation of this material. 9 

We could argue more strongly, along with other Orthodox scholars 
(Georges Florovsky, Ioannes Fountoules, Justin Popovich, et a/.), that 
the Byzantine liturgical commentaries are not only a “durable literary 
genre,” but that they touch at the heart of Orthodox spirituality. In 
response to Father Schmemann and as an addendum to the negative 
scholarly tradition regarding the Byzantine liturgical commentaries, 
we would maintain that Byzantine worship is devoid of abrupt reforms 
and ruptures in spiritual development. Just as the writers of the three 
commentaries under examination in the present paper are bound to¬ 
gether by their acknowledged sanctity as “holy men” or saints within 
the conscience of the Church, so the Divine Liturgy (and we would 
stress here the word divine) about which they write is encompassed 
by the divine oikonomia and should under no circumstances be sub¬ 
mitted to mundane critical analysis. The notion of guided develop¬ 
ment underlies the Orthodox view of history and ecclesiastical evolu¬ 
tion. Let us cite here the words of the Russian emigre theologian, 
Michael Pomazansky: 

The present rule of divine services was already contained in the 
idea of the divine services of the first Christians in the same way 
that in the seed of a plant are already contained the forms of 
the plant’s future growth up to the moment when it begins to 
bear mature fruits, or in the way that in the embryonic organism 
of a living creature its future form is already revealed. To the 
foreign eye, . . . the fact that our rule has taken a static form 
is presented as a petrification, a fossilization; but for us, this 


9 Taft, “Great Church,” p. 45. 
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represents the finality of the form of growth, the attainment 
of the possible fullness and finality; and such finality of the 
form of development we observe also in Eastern church icono¬ 
graphy, in church architecture, in the interior appearance of 
the best churches, in the traditional melodies of church 
singing. 10 

As Father Pomazansky so succintly notes, it is implicit in the very 
understanding which Orthodox have of ecclesiastical reality that the 
liturgical commentaries of three Byzantine saints should be part of 
a natural development of liturgical thought within the unified, provi¬ 
dential evolution of the divine services — again, a unity of thought 
and worship acknowledged by Saint Dionysios’ successors, Saints 
Maximos and Germanos, and shared by the Areopagite with his own 
contemporaries. 

In our comparative study of the three commentaries of Saints 
Dionysios, Maximos, and Germanos, it is not our purpose to provide 
a careful analysis of the texts, the scholarly apparatuses, or such. Our 
scope is far more limited. We will offer a cursory summary of each 
commentary, drawing from the text some unifying central theme or 
motif. More specifically, we will focus on each respective author’s 
understanding of the primary purpose or function of the Divine 
Liturgy, in an attempt to reveal the further unity of these com¬ 
mentaries as a whole with regard to their common exposition of the 
purpose and function of Eastern Christian worship. Our treatment, 
we should note, will not be confined to the texts themselves; we will 
also have occasion to examine certain theses put forth in the sec¬ 
ondary literature, noting the problems solved or created within this 
analytical body of material. And finally, as a conceptual frame¬ 
work and tool for analyzing both the primary and secondary texts, 
we will place special emphasis on the essence-energies distinction 
championed by Saint Gregory Palamas, the fourteenth-century arch¬ 
bishop of Thessalonike. It will be our final argument that this con¬ 
ceptual tool serves to bring the corpus of liturgical commentaries 
into a critical focus that helps us to understand precisely the com¬ 
monality of purpose and function that we see in Orthodox liturgical 
worship. 


10 Protopresbyter Michael Pomazansky, “The Liturgical Theology of Fr. 
A. Schmemann,” The Orthodox Word, Nov.-Dee., 1970, n.p. 
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The Ecclesiastical Hierarchy of Saint Dionysios the Areopagite 

Before examining Saint Dionysios 7 text, we should perhaps ad¬ 
dress two important issues: that of who, in fact, wrote this text, and 
questions concerning the orthodoxy of the ideas set forth in it. Cer¬ 
tainly one cannot adequately represent the impact of this commen¬ 
tary on the Byzantine commentators, without first understanding Saint 
Dionysios as his contemporaries and the Byzantines understood him. 
Firstly, it should be pointed out that few Fathers in Byzantine times, 
with the possible exception of Saint Photios — a man of such critical 
perception that many credit him with the invention of the book re¬ 
view — ,ever questioned that the teachings contained in The Eccle¬ 
siastical Hierarchy were anything but those of Saint Dionysios, the 
disciple of Saint Paul and the first archbishop of Athens. So attuned 
is the modern ear to “Pseudo-Dionysios” that such a stark statement 
seems almost incomprehensible; we must, however, recognize it. As 
late as the fifteenth century, Saint Symeon of Thessalonike, in his 
treatment of the Divine Liturgy, accepts without question that the 
writer of The Ecclesiastical Hierarchy was indeed the disciple of Saint 
Paul, converted by the Apostle of the Nations on the Areopagos. (In¬ 
deed, many contemporary Orthodox scholars, with the reservations 
which we shall subsequently cite, accept the teachings of this text 
as those of the true Areopagite.) This commentary, thenj carried with 
it, for the Byzantines, the authority and sacred character that one 
might expect them to attach to such a preeminent figure. We must 
understand this if we are to grasp the subsequent respect shown to 
this text by Saint Maximos especially. 

How could the Byzantines have mistaken a text which we now 
know without question to date to the end of the fifth century as the 
work of a disciple of the apostle Paul? How is it that the man of the 
genius of Saint Photios the Great failed to show anything more than 
skepticism in the face of a document that could not have been a prod¬ 
uct of the epoch in which the alleged author flourished? And can 
we today actually believe that The Ecclesiastical Hierarchy genuinely 
contains the writings of the Areopagite? Writing in response to similar 
questions posed in a popular Orthodox journal, Bishop Chrysostomos 
of Oreoi gives us a view of Saint Dionysios’ writings that deserves 
attention: 

The fact that written texts of... [Saint Dionysios’]... teachings 

post-date his life is taken as evidence that the real Areopagite 
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did not write them. However, many Fathers have understood that, 
perhaps being part of oral tradition, they were written and com¬ 
posed after his repose. 11 

This is, of course, an elegantly simple answer to the problem of the 
Dionysian texts. At first glance, it seems too simple. But all too often 
modern historiography fails to heed the power and wide presence 
of oral transmission in textual traditions. Furthermore, even if a 
scholar is wont to dismiss such reasoning, it well may explain the 
ready acceptance of the Dionysian texts as the valid teachings of the 
Areopagite among the Byzantines. Transmission of a master’s teach¬ 
ing by word of mouth was ubiquitous in Byzantine monastic commu¬ 
nities, and it is not something wholly unknown among Orthodox tradi¬ 
tionalists to this day. Moreover, it would certainly account for any 
anachronisms in the text and for what some commentators have called 
the text’s often incoherent and inconsistent composition. 

With regard to the orthodoxy of the teachings contained in The 
Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, once again we must exercise caution. It is 
not uncommon for scholars, for example, to find in Saint Dionysios’ 
treatise monophysite thought and a style and philosophical methodo¬ 
logy reminiscent of Neoplatonism. No less a sympathetic observer 
than Hans-Joachim Schulz says of Saint Dionysios, after providing 
a rather accurate precis of his understanding of liturgical worship, 
that he employs a “Neoplatonic intellectual approach.” 12 Nonethe¬ 
less, Schulz also points out that Saint Dionysios may be guilty of no¬ 
thing more than an extreme Alexandrian bent, noting his immersion 
into their theological tradition and his simultaneous loyalty to Chal- 
cedon. 13 Along these lines, Bishop Chrysostomos writes: 

. . . Though [Saint Dionysios’] writings are extreme examples 
of the Alexandrian patristic school, and set in language familiar 
to Neoplatonism, a careful analysis of Neoplatonism and Diony¬ 
sian thought does not bear out what a cursory view has made 
de rigeur in scholarly circles. We might point out that many 


11 Bishop Chrysostomos of Oreoi, “Questions and Answers about the Or¬ 
thodox Faith,” Orthodox Tradition, 4 (2), p. 60. 

12 Hans-Joachim Schulz, The Byzantine Liturgy (New York, 1986), p. 27. 
[Hereafter, Schulz.]. 
ls Ibid. pp. 27-28. 
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Orthodox Fathers are called Neoplatonists by those who misunder¬ 
stand both the depth of patristic philosophy and the intricate nature 
of Neoplatonism itself. As we have noted, Saint Maximos knew and 
defended the wc .ks of Saint Dionysios. So did Saint Symeon of Thes- 
salonike and Saint Gregory Palamas. 14 

Among Orthodox sources, Vladimir Lossky affirms without hesita¬ 
tion the orthodoxy of the Dionysian corpus for traditionalist Orthodox 
thinkers: “ . . . The orthodoxy of the Areopagite writings will never 
be questioned.” 15 

In a fairly recent doctoral dissertation submitted to the Prince¬ 
ton Theological Seminary and soon to be published, Paul Rorem 
argues that, indeed, Saint Dionysios should be regarded not as a Neo- 
platonist or the writer of bizarre mystical texts, but as a Christian 
exegete. In a very thorough study of biblical symbolism in Saint Dio¬ 
nysos’ writings, Rorem makes no judgment as to the accuracy of the 
biblical interpretations put forth, but he vehemently and convinc¬ 
ingly argues that Saint Dionysios “ . . . presented certain parts of 
his corpus as expositions of the biblical writings.” 16 This correction 
of the prevailing notion of the intent of Saint Dionysios — his con¬ 
stantly-stated intent to form his teachings from and to remain loyal 
to scriptural data — lends credence to another important point de¬ 
veloped by Vladimir Lossky, a point which, without such a correc¬ 
tion, might seem preposterous, given more popular attitudes towards 
the Dionysian corpus . Lossky argues that Saint Dionysios is 
“ . . . a Christian thinker disguised as a Neoplatonist, a theologian 
very much aware of his task, which was to conquer the ground held 
by Neoplatonism by becoming a master of its philosophical 
method.” 17 In support of this claim, Lossky presents a very compell¬ 
ing quotation from Father Ceslas Pera: 

The position of Dionysios with regard to the thinkers of Greece 

is a relationship not of genetic dependence but of victorious 


14 Chrysostomos, “Questions,” p. 60. 

15 Vladimir Lossky, The Vision of God, trans. Asheleigh Moorhouse (Bed¬ 
fordshire, England, 1963), p. 99. [Hereafter, Lossky.]. 

16 Paul E. Rorem, “Biblical and Liturgical Symbols in Pseudo-Dionysius.” 
Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 1980, Princeton Theological Seminary. 
17 Lossky, Vision, pp. 99-100. 
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opposition. He does not speak idly and there is no reason to doubt 
his sincerity when he mentions having been accused as a par¬ 
ricide for making impious use of the Hellenes against the 
Hellenes. 18 

The most important theme in Saint Dionysios’ writings, one which 
is obvious in the very title of his commentary on the Divine Liturgy 
and the heavenly ranks, is the idea that divine illumination is mediated 
through hierarchical relationships. This idea is more intricately 
developed in The Celestial Hierarchy, but it is certainly a central 
feature in The Ecclesiastical Hierarchy . As Schulz observes: 

According to Dionysios, the function of both the heavenly and 
the earthly [ecclesiastical] is to mediate the divine illumination 
that radiates from the Most Holy Trinity, the source of all hier¬ 
archies, and descends through the ranks of the angelic world and 
the ordained priesthood to the believing people, and by means 
of this communication to lead the people to the knowledge of 
God. 19 

This system of hierarchical relationships is by no means an adven¬ 
titious one. As Schulz notes, in Saint Dionysios’ system, “ ... every 
allegoresis (relating of one thing to ‘another’) is kept within bounds 
because in every case the meaning of the rite emerges from a ‘higher’ 
and never from ‘another’ irrelevant reality.” 20 We see, then, that 
the mystical bestowal of illumination on the Christian through the 

18 This passage is cited by Lossky from Ceslas Peras, “Denys le Mystique 
et la Theomachia,” Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et Theologiques, 
1932, p. 62. 

19 Schulz, Byzantine Liturgy, p. 25. We should point out that Schulz does 
not properly understand, here, “knowledge of God,” as it is understood 
in the mystical theology of the Orthodox Church. Knowledge of God refers 
to participation in God, not to a contemplative cognitive or even supra- 
cognitive knowledge of God. Knowledge of God, in Orthodox mystical 
thought, comes forth out of a spiritual epistemology, in which participation 
in the divine transforms one’s “way of knowing.” Indeed, it might be more 
proper to speak of this new knowing as “knowledge in God,” rather than 
“knowledge of God.” In this sense, one can see why the common transla¬ 
tion of the Greek Secopia, an aspect of mystical knowledge, as “contempla¬ 
tion” is wholly inappropriate and misleading. 

^Ibid. p. 27. 
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Divine Liturgy is, to be sure, correspondingly through the “media¬ 
tion” of a clerical hierarchy. This mediation is not one of rank and 
privilege, separating the people from the clergy (a charge which we 
saw earlier in Schmemann’s objection to the Byzantine liturgical com¬ 
mentaries); rather, the mediation of the clerical hierarchy is deter¬ 
mined by the authentic other-worldliness of the rite itself, by the power 
of God, and not by some human system of personal privilege — though 
natural human abilities are, of course, reflected in this relationship. 
As Saint Dionysios observes: 

Nevertheless, we must recall... that both that [the angelic] hier¬ 
archy and every other hierarchy we are now praising has but the 
one same power throughout the whole of its hierarchical func¬ 
tions, and that the chief of each sacred order himself receives 
an initiation in divine things according to his nature, aptitude, 
and rank. He is himself deified and makes his subjects, accord¬ 
ing to the merits [or, more accurately, “worth” or, in common 
usage, “ability”] of each, participants in the holy deification he 
has received from God himself. ... To speak truly, there is one 
to whom all the godlike aspire, but they do not partake of him 
who is one and the same in the same manner, but as the divine 
ordinance assigns to each according to his merits. 21 

It is important to note that the Divine Liturgy has an allegorical 
meaning for Saint Dionysios, though, as we have seen from his own 
words, this allegorical dimension rises above the mere anagogical and 
does, indeed, involve the human — even in such a way as to discrimi¬ 
nate according to merit or ability — in a real participation in the 
divine. The ecclesiastical hierarchy, for example, is not simply an 
analog of the celestial or ontological hierarchy, but describes an ac¬ 
tual hierarchy of relationships that dynamically communicate divine 
illumination to the individual soul. In terms of this spiritual reifica¬ 
tion of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, Father Taft, usually a reliable and 
deeply insightful observer, leads us away from the essence of the 
Dionysian understanding of the Liturgy when he comments that: 

... in the Dionysian system . . . allegorical anagogy predomi¬ 
nates: the liturgy is an allegory of the soul’s progress from the 


21 Dionysios, Ecclesiastical Hierarchy > pp. 18-19. 
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divisiveness of sin to the divine communion, through a process of 
purification, illumination, perfection imaged forth in the rites, 22 

Though the Liturgy is all of these things for Saint Dionysios, at the 
highest level purification, illumination, and perfection are not so much 
imaged in the Liturgy as they are achieved, realized, and actualized 
within the spiritual power of the Liturgy itself, a power which we will 
define with greater care in our concluding remarks about the liturgical 
commentaries. Suffice it to say that Saint Dionysios clearly states of 
the Eucharist, the very core of the Liturgy, that “ ... it divinely ac¬ 
complishes the gathering of the initiated into the One and completes 
his communion with God through the God-given gift of the perfect¬ 
ing mysteries.” 23 

One of the most important observations we can make about Saint 
Dionysios’ understanding of the Liturgy is that it lacks an intentional 
appeal to a temporal-non-temporal interplay, whether in imagery or 
in mystical content, between salvation history (the Old Testament exo¬ 
dus and the earthly life of Christ) and the spiritual realm. Taft ex¬ 
presses this lack in terms of the paucity of biblical typology in the 
Dionysian liturgical text: 

. . . There is little room for biblical typology. . . . There is little 
reference to the earthly economy of Christ, and none whatever 
to his divine-human mediatorship, or to his saving death and res¬ 
urrection. ... There is not a breath about ‘proclaiming the death 
of the Lord until he comes’ (1 Cor 11.26), or about Christ’s me¬ 
diatorship, high priesthood, or self-oblation. 24 

Much to his credit, Father Taft does not overstate these observations 
about the lack of biblical typology in Saint Dionysios, noting that 
the Areopagite’s entire scheme is aimed at something other than such 
a typological model. As Paul Meyendorff so accurately states, in Saint 
Dionysios “ ... the entire liturgy ... is perceived as an ascent from 
the material to the spiritual, from the multiplicity of lower existence 
to the unity of the divine.” 25 


^Taft, “Great Church,” p. 61. 

^Dionysios, Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, p. 33. 
24 Ibid. pp. 61-62. 

^Germanos, Divine Liturgy, p. 27. 
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It would not be difficult to argue that Saint Dionysios, rather than 
following an Origenistic or extreme Alexandrian course in his grasp 
of liturgical truth and thereby compromising the witness of Christ’s 
earthly mission — the common explication of his silence of things 
typological — , simply assumes the pivotal role of Christ’s earthly 
life, sacrifice and death and resurrection in the liturgical experience. 
This is an important rejoinder that we must give serious attention. 
Would there be a Liturgy, the Eucharist, without these elements? 
And is not Saint Dionysios’ silence on these matters not somewhat 
overstated? At least with regard to the divine mediatorship and lord- 
ship of Christ, one could argue that the Dionysian hierarchies rest 
on the very efficacy of Christ’s divine rulership: 

Theology has taught us worshippers that Jesus himself is the trans- 
cendentally divine and supra-essential mind, the source and es¬ 
sence of all hierarchy, holiness, and divine operation, the divinely 
sovereign power who illumines the blessed beings superior to us 
in a manner at once more spiritual and clear, assimilating them 
to his own light as far as possible. 26 

Furthermore, as is often the case with the Eastern Fathers, what is 
obvious and essential is often emphasized in silence. Is it not upon 
this witness of silence that Christian theology at least partially bases 
its scriptural evidence for the Trinity if not, some would argue, the 
divine Sonship of Christ himself? As we shall see in Saint Maximos’ 
commentary, in which biblical typology comes more to the surface 
than in Saint Dionysios, the Confessor never questioned the absence 
of a profound knowledge of salvation history in his predecessor. 
Rather, he heeded the message of silence. 

The Mystagogia of Saint Maximos 

Saint Maximos the Confessor begins his commentary with un¬ 
qualified praise of Saint Dionysios the Areopagite and his singular 
contribution to an understanding of the Divine Liturgy in The Ec¬ 
clesiastical Hierarchy . Indeed, Saint Maximos speaks as though one 
cannot touch on the sacred commentary, enlightened as Saint Dio¬ 
nysios was by the Spirit, stating that he would not dare tread where 
his predecessor has already walked: 


^Dionysios, Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, p. 17. 
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'AXk' xcp Ttavaytcp Kai Svtcog ©eo<pdvxopi Aiovuaup xq> 

’ApeoTcayixTj fev xrj Ttepi xfj<; feKKXriaiaaxiicnc; 'Ispapxiac; icpay- 
paxeiq, Kai xd Kaxa xf|V tepdv xfjq dyiac; auvd^sax; xetexf|v d^uog 
xfjg auxou peyaX-ovoiag xeGecoprixai oOppoXa* iox£ov, <&<; 06 xd 
atixd vuv 6 X6yo<; 8i£^6pxexai, oOxe 6id xd>v adxcav feKeivco rcpo- 
dpxexai. ToXptipdv ydp Kai aOGafieq Kai drcovoiac; £yy6<; [sic.], 
tyxzipexv xoig £keivoo TtsipaaGai, xdv pi^xe xopsiv a6x6v voetv 
Suvapevov* Kai <bq 181a KpOKopit^iv, xd fevG&oq Skewcd pdvcp 8ia 
xoO ITvedpaxog (pavepcoG^vxa puaxfjpia ... 27 

Despite this disclaimer, Saint Maximos does, in fact, build his litur¬ 
gical commentary on many of the observations of Saint Dionysios. 
He retains the sacramental symbolism of Saint Dionysios and cer¬ 
tainly shares with him an understanding of the salvific force of the 
liturgical rite itself. Explicit in his writing, too, is the specific notion 
of deification and ascent to and union with God through the Divine 
Liturgy, joining him in perfect harmony with the views of the Areo- 
pagite. In fact, as we see in the following passages, many of his ob¬ 
servations parallel the very style and modes of expression found in 
Saint Dionysios: 

In this light [the illumination of the soul accomplished and 
symbolized in the Divine Liturgy], the soul now equal in 
dignity with the holy angels, having received the luminous prin¬ 
ciples which are accessible to creation in regard to divinity 
and having learned to praise in concert with them without 
keeping silent the one Godhead in a triple cry, is brought to 
the adoption of similar likeness by grace. By this, in having 
God through prayer as its mystical and only Father by grace, 
the soul will center on the oneness of his hidden being by a 
distraction from all things, and it will experience or rather 
know divine things all the more as it does not want to be its 
own nor able to be recognized from or by itself or anyone 
else’s but only all of God’s who takes it up becomingly and fit¬ 
tingly as only he can, penetrating it completely without passion 
and deifying all of it and transforming it unchangeably to 
himself. 28 


^PG 91.660-61. 

^Maximos, Selected Writings, p. 206. 
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In discussing the Liturgy in terms of sacramental symbolism, Saint 
Maximos concentrates on what he calls the “particular” meaning 
of the Liturgy (its meaning i5iicd)<;), emphasizing its significance for 
each individual, for the particular soul This emphasis on the indivi¬ 
dual is expressed by the Confessor rather explicitly in the following 
comment on the grace of the Divine Liturgy: “This grace transforms 
and changes each person who is found there [in the Liturgy] and 
in fact remolds him in proportion to what is more divine in him and 
leads him to what is revealed through the mysteries which are cele¬ 
brated.” 29 It is interesting to note that Saint Maximos, like Saint 
Dionysios, also speaks of individual differences in the spiritual as¬ 
cent (“ . . . in proportion to what is more divine in him”) (propor¬ 
tional worthiness or ability) [&£(a], in Saint Dionysios, though with 
far less attention to the rigid hierarchical structures of Saint Dionysios. 

It is in his conception of the Divine Liturgy yeviKG)<;, or in a 
general way, that Saint Maximos moves away from the anagogical 
process by which the individual soul participates in the Divine Liturgy, 
thereby greatly expanding Saint Dionysios’ conceptual apparatus. 
While he does not place striking emphasis on the biblical typology 
by which Saint Germanos will later characterize the Divine Liturgy, 
he nonetheless contends that, in a general way, the Divine Liturgy 
represents salvation history. Paul Meyendorff summarizes this aspect 
of Saint Maximos’ liturgical theology as follows: 

. . . Maximos does pay attention to the economy of salvation, 
for he also sees the Liturgy as representing all salvation history, 
from the incarnation to the final consummation in the world to 
come. His approach remains essentially Alexandrian, however, 
in that he pays little attention to the earthly events of the eco¬ 
nomy of salvation and emphasizes the incarnation of Christ, to 
the virtual exclusion of the paschal mystery. 30 

Though these observations are generally accurate, we might argue 
that the accusation set forth here by Meyendorff against Saint Maxi¬ 
mos with regard to an underemphasis on the economy of salvation 
in his liturgical theology is far too strong and unequivocal in tone. 
How, indeed, could any writer on the Liturgy be accused of virtually 


^Ibid. 

^Germanos, Divine Liturgy , p. 38. 
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excluding the Paschal mystery? After all, the Divine Liturgy itself 
rests upon the mystery of the Resurrection. Once more, as in our de¬ 
fense of Saint Dionysios against similar charges, we must invoke the 
4 ‘witness of silence 5 * that characterizes so much of the apophatic theo¬ 
logy of the Eastern Church, before which the writings of Saint Maxi- 
mos might enjoy a less severe treatment than that proferred by Meyen- 
dorff. The kind of focus on the Divine Liturgy as a “salvation event” 
is not to be found in an overstated manner in Byzantine liturgical 
commentaries. Putting aside expectations of such emphasis and 
heeding the witness of silence, one comes to a far more balanced view 
of these commentaries. Such is particularly true in assessing Saint 
Maximos’ attention to the economy of salvation in understanding the 
Divine Liturgy. Let us examine, for example, a very fair assessment 
of Saint Maximos 5 views by Taft: 

So for Maximos the liturgy represents not just the earthly eco¬ 
nomy of Christ, but all salvation history from incarnation to final 
consummation. Though basically a disciple of Denys, his original¬ 
ity is seen in the far greater emphasis he puts on the historical 
economy. 31 

Schulz has also made a rather profound observation about Saint 
Maximos 5 divergence from the sacramental symbolic model of Saint 
Dionysios. He notes that there is an integration of the spiritual with 
the worldly and a subtle move away from the rigid hierarchism of 
Saint Dionysios 5 theology. In Saint Maximos 5 discussion of the Liturgy, 
Schulz quite rightly sees an interplay between the worldly and the 
spiritual which is expressed in a worldly-spiritual bipolarity and in 
a sense of reciprocity: 

The relation of the church space to the realities represented — 
the cosmos, humanity, and sacred Scripture — and the descrip¬ 
tion of this relation by the words “image, 55 “likeness,” and 
“similarity,” show that unlike Dionysios, Maximos makes no ef¬ 
fort to develop a graduated symbolism of a sacramental or quasi- 
sacramental kind that unmistakably ascends from the reality of 
the Church to the reality of heaven. We discern his intention 
rather in the constant emphasis on a “heavenly-earthly” bipolarity 


31 Taft, “Great Church,” p. 71. 
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within the Church, cosmos, humanity, and so on, which symbolize 
each other (only) because of this polarity, and this in a reciprocal 

32 

way. 

The Ecclesiastical History and Mystical Contemplation of Saint 
Germanos of Constantinople 

The short commentary of Saint Germanos of Constantinople is 
one of the most fascinating of Byzantine documents, if simply because 
it has been so widely used by commentators on the Liturgy. In fact, 
it was included in the text of the first printed edition of Divine Liturgy. 
It enjoys great popularity today because it is thought to represent 
a synthesis of the Alexandrian interpretation of the Divine Liturgy 
(represented by Saint Dionysios the Areopagite and Saint Maximos 
the Confessor) and the Antiochian school. Next to the mystical texts 
of the Alexandrians, presumably permeated by hidden Origenistic 
presuppositions and an obfuscating emphasis on the ascended Christ 
over and against the Christ of salvation history, some liturgical scho¬ 
lars juxtapose the writings of Patriarch Germanos. In him, they find 
a fresh “synthesis” of the Alexandrian school with deliberate attempts 
to portray the Liturgy as it relates to the life and works of Christ, 
to an historical dimension, drawn from the more literal exegetical 
school of the Antiochian Fathers. Acknowledging both Saint Ger¬ 
manos’ debt to the Alexandrians and his roots in a new Antiochian- 
inspired view of the Divine Liturgy, Paul Meyendorff comments that: 

Germanos keeps much of this earlier Byzantine tradition, modi¬ 
fying it somewhat, and adds a more Antiochene perspective, far 
more historicizing and focusing on the human ministry of Christ. 
This is apparent from the very beginning of his commentary: “The 
Church is an earthly heaven in which the supercelestial God dwells 
and walks about. It represents the crucifixion, burial, and resur¬ 
rection of Christ” (ch. 1). Immediately we are presented with this 
dual approach. As his readers would have been more familiar 
with the more traditional, eschatological approach, Germanos 
spends more time on the newer, less familiar interpretation. 33 

Saint Germanos’ use of the symbolism of Saints Dionysios and 


^Schulz, Byzantine Liturgy , p. 44. 
^Germanos, Divine Liturgy , pp. 42-43. 
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Maximos is obvious, as Meyendorff notes. Even liturgical vestments 
take on mystical symbolism, the priest, for example, representing the 
cherubim and their epitrachelia the wings of the angels, in keeping 
with what Meyendorff has called earlier Byzantine images. 34 Thus, 
even though quotations from these two Fathers in Germanos’ text 
are assumed to be later interpolations. Saint Germanos clearly sees 
the Divine Liturgy as a counterpart of the heavenly Liturgy. He avoids 
a hierarchical model in putting forth this traditional view, but the 
heavenly Liturgy is always and everywhere the prototype for his com¬ 
ments on the earthly Liturgy. 

With regard to the Liturgy as a symbol and reenactment of Christ’s 
life on earth, Meyendorff clearly identifies this aspect of Saint Ger¬ 
manos’ thought in his direct quotation from the saint. There is no 
doubt that, with an emphasis not to be found in other Byzantine com¬ 
mentators, Saint Germanos blends the life of Christ into his inter¬ 
pretation of the Divine Liturgy. That he saw this emphasis, however, 
as something new, or as a departure from earlier commentaries, as 
Meyendorff suggests, is a claim about which we should be careful. 
Saint Germanos makes no such claim for his attention to these issues 
and, as we have pointed out earlier, an exegetical fervor is not ab¬ 
sent in Saint Dionysios the Areopagite, too, who states that his com¬ 
mentaries are nothing more than biblical interpretations. That Saint 
Germanos is more literal about the matter of the earthly mission of 
Christ and its role in the Liturgy is not an indication of some shift 
in a conceptual understanding of the Liturgy, but may simply repre¬ 
sent a genre of interpretation or treatment One suspects that an overly 
hasty identification of Saint Germanos with the Antiochian school 
of exegesis by some contemporary observers accounts more for this 
perceived shift in understanding than any intentional attempt at re¬ 
interpretation by the pious patriarch himself. Indeed we have a clue 
to this in contemporary thought about Theodore of Mopsuestia. 

Many scholars feel that Saint Germanos’ commentary on the Di¬ 
vine Liturgy was influenced by the liturgical theology of Theodore 


M An interesting commentary on the mystical significance of Orthodox 
liturgical vesture, drawing at times from Saint Germanos* commentary, can 
be found in Archimandrite [now Bishop] Chrysostomos, Orthodox Liturgical 
Dress (Brookline, MA, 1981). There are also, in passing, some insightful com¬ 
ments about the traditional mystical view of the Liturgy developed by the 
early Byzantine commentators. 
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of Mopsuestia, who not only placed full emphasis, in his interpreta¬ 
tions, on the historical image of the life of Christ in the Liturgy and 
on Old and New Testament typologies, but who supposedly cham¬ 
pioned the Antiochian school of typological interpretation. For Mop¬ 
suestia, the entire Liturgy becomes a reenactment of the Passion of 
Christ, placing tremendous importance on “the man Christ.” As 
Meyendorff writes of Theodore’s view of the Liturgy, “ ... Here we 
see the man Christ who, now risen, serves as our High Priest before 
the throne of God, but who is still a man.” 35 This hyperbolic an- 
thropocentricity at times escapes and, in their haste to draw parallels 
between Saint Germanos and Theodore of Mopsuestia, they forget 
two important issues. Firstly, Saint Germanos certainly does not use 
biblical typologies, as we have demonstrated, without balancing them 
against the symbolic interpretations of Saints Dionysios and Maxi- 
mos. Nor does he overemphasize the historicity of the Liturgy or the 
humanity of Christ. 

Secondly, Saint Germanos remains silent about Theodore of Mop¬ 
suestia in his commentary. And this he does for a reason. He under¬ 
stood Theodore to be a heretic, condemned, as he was, by the Fifth 
Ecumenical Synod. And the reason for his condemnation? Nestor- 
ianism: an improper understanding of the nature of Christ — an un¬ 
balanced view of his humanity. There are, of course, those who have 
argued that Theodore of Mopsuestia was unjustly condemned by the 
Church. Such a view is not, however, universally held. As Bishop 
Chrysostomos has noted, the Orthodox Church certainly does not con¬ 
sider the ecumenical synods in and of themselves infallible. Their 
infallibility lies in their very survival, through the ages, in the con¬ 
science of the Church. If anyone were justified in doubting the con¬ 
demnation of Theodore of Mopsuestia, it would have been those con¬ 
temporary to him. Centuries later, in a spirit of reform, to doubt that 
the enduring, historical conscience of the Church has contained within 
itself error — and false condemnation at that — is to question Provi¬ 
dence and the guidance and presence of the Holy Spirit which tradi¬ 
tional Orthodox theology attributes to Holy Tradition. His Grace 
continues: 

Many modern reappraisals of this figure are the result of such 

naive and unsophisticated scholarship that one is embarrassed 


^Germanos, Divine Liturgy ; pp. 32-33. 
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to criticize it, even though it has a certain vogue reputation in 
some theological circles. Father John Romanides, in an article 
which almost ridicules this poor scholarship, puts to rest any ques¬ 
tion whatever about Theodore’s guilt. He was without doubt a 
Nestorian and wholly worthy of absolute condemnation. 36 

In the brilliant article by Father Romanides, cited in Bishop 
Chrysostomos’ foregoing comments, we find evidence of a more em¬ 
pirical kind with regard to the condemnation of Theodore of Mop- 
suestia. In a stinging and compelling analysis of contemporary re¬ 
assessments of Theodore’s theology, Romanides observes that: 

The opinion generally prevails that Theodore’s Christology is 
based on an inductive historical-biblical method which begins 
by recognizing the full humanity of Christ and tries from this 
point to solve the problem of the unity of subject in Christ. This 
is clearly a myth. Theodore, like many others of the Oriental Dio¬ 
cese, is a moralistic metaphysician who applies concepts and defi¬ 
nitions to the divine nature and in advance determines what is 
for God possible and what is not. According to his doctrine of 
divine relations it is impossible for God to unite himself by na¬ 
ture to human nature. His starting point is not the human na¬ 
ture of Christ, nor is it the biblical witness as history, but rather 
a definition and limitation of divine nature in terms of a neces¬ 
sity distinguished from will. It is exactly because of this trans¬ 
cendental starting point that Theodore’s doctrine of the Trinity 
has no room for any real distinction between hypostasis and es¬ 
sence. In Cappadocian and Alexandrian Triadology, the reality 
of the divine Hypostases as distinguished from the divine essence 
is grounded in the belief that the Second Hypostasis of the Trin¬ 
ity really and truly lived and willed and suffered as a real and 
complete man and that he really and truly was resurrected in the 
flesh to become the first-born from the dead. For Theodore there 
is no need to distinguish between the hypostasis of the Logos 
and the nature of the Logos because the one person effected by 
the union of natures not only is not the Only-begotten Son of 
God . . . , but also cannot be an hypostasis of the Trinity. . . . 
The dogmatic decisions of the Fifth Synod are no different from 


^Chrysostomos, “Questions,” 4 (3), in press. 
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those of Chalcedon and any claim that Theodore passes the test 
of Chalcedonian Christology is unrealistic. 37 

No less an authority than the late Georges Florovsky, in discussing 
the distinctions and similarities between the Alexandrian and Antio¬ 
chian exegetical schools, also places Theodore of Mopsuestia in a 
very negative light: 

Furthest from the Alexandrian tradition was Theodore of Mop¬ 
suestia, but as a result of his views on theology and his particu¬ 
lar brand of humanism, his biblical exegesis is almost devoid of 
religious significance. It was in his extreme doctrines that the 
Antiochene school was condemned. 38 

A further observation should be made about the Alexandrian-- 
Antiochian synthesis that we ostensibly find in the liturgical com¬ 
mentary of Saint Germanos. Not only does it seem unwise to imagine 
that Theodore of Mopsuestia, in his liturgical understanding (or mis¬ 
understanding, as the case may be), represents the orthodox school 
of Antioch, or that he provides a link between the earlier liturgical 
commentaries and Saint Germanos’ treatise on the Liturgy, but it 
seems equally incautious to accept prima facie the idea that the Alex¬ 
andrian and Antiochian schools were at such great odds in their pa¬ 
tristic theology. The somewhat artificial polarity assumed by certain 
modern scholars is not necessarily representative of the differences 
that separate the two schools, and certainly it does not reflect the 
similarities in approach that more thorough students find between 
the two patristic traditions. Let us once again turn to the words of 
Father Florovsky: 

Both Alexandrians and Antiochenes alike tried to grasp and in¬ 
terpret the “inner” or “spiritual” significance of Scripture. Their 
disagreement was limited to their methods and did not extend 
to their goals. This divergence in methodology can be partially 


37 John S. Romanides, “Highlights in the Debate over Theodore of Mop- 
suestia’s Christology and Some Suggestions for a Fresh Approach,” The 
Greek Orthodox Theological Review , 5 (19xx) 184-85. 

^Georges Florovsky, The Eastern Fathers of the Fourth Century (Bel¬ 
mont, MA, 1987), p. 262. 
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explained by the difference in the philological traditions from 
which they developed. The distinction and struggle between 
“allegorical” and “historical-grammatical” approaches can be 
observed even among the ancient interpreters of classical texts. 
However, this divergence is primarily connected with the differ¬ 
ence in the way that the religious significance of history was per¬ 
ceived by them_Their ultimate goal always remained the dis¬ 

covery and explanation of the meaning of Scripture, whether that 
meaning was found in the word or in the event. 39 

Finally, when we identify Saint Germanos with an exegetical tradi¬ 
tion or school, thereby suggesting that his predecessors in liturgical 
commentary, Saints Dionysios and Maximos, were not exegetical in 
their approach, we run the risk of misunderstanding exegesis or of 
limiting its definition. As we have already said, an argument can be 
made that Saint Dionysios, at least in terms of stated intent, is an 
exegete. More importantly, we can argue that the content of exegesis 
relates not only to a confessional affirmation or principle, but also 
testifies to a spiritual power, a dynamic and living spiritual “fact,” 
as it were, from the text itself. This is analagous to an Orthodox un¬ 
derstanding of patristics. One not only discovers arguments and ideas 
in patristic texts, but within the very study of arguments and ideas 
he finds a “patristic consensus,” the “mind” of the Fathers, that 
is contained in and yet supersedes mere study itself. To exegesis one 
might also apply such an understanding. And in that understanding, 
there is to be found a unity between our three liturgical commen¬ 
tators that rises above methodology, emphasis, and style. 

The Unified Witness of the Byzantine Liturgical Commentaries 
Within the three important Byzantine commentaries on the Divine 
Liturgy that we have examined in this paper, we find a unity of wit¬ 
ness — with regard to the purpose and function of the Liturgy — 
which transcends occasional divergences in style, tone, and thematic 
emphasis in each individual treatise. Notwithstanding various con¬ 
temporary scholarly traditions which find significant differences be¬ 
tween the two earlier texts of Saints Dionysios and Maximos and the 
later text of Saint Germanos, we have failed to find ample evidence 
to support such a charge. There are indeed differences in emphasis 


39 Ibid. pp. 261-62. 
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in all of the texts, so that Saint Maximos and Saint Cermanos are 
prone to use biblical typology more often than Saint Dionysios. The 
tone of these later writers, too, is more consistent with that of patristic 
writers who develop their arguments within the framework of divine 
economy or along the lines of salvation history. And Saints Diony¬ 
sios and Maximos write in a style that is reminiscent of the more 
profound “mystical” Fathers, inviting images of Origen — though 
evoking, just as validly, parallels with the mystery language of Saint 
Gregory of Nyssa — , while there is a certain historical dryness to 
some of Saint Germanos’ passages. Yet, in the final analysis, not a 
single feature of any particular treatise is missing in another. If Saint 
Germanos emphasizes the historical dimensions of the salvation ex¬ 
perience in the Divine Liturgy, he does so without ignoring the mys¬ 
tical symbolism present in the other two texts. If it can be said that 
Saint Dionysios understates the historical-biblical dimension of the 
Divine Liturgy, he does so without wholly disregarding that dimen¬ 
sion. It is indeed implicit in his subject, as we have argued. Indeed, 
even where the course of centuries prompts differences in style among 
the three writers, the unity of patristic expression is nonetheless 
everywhere present in their common piety. If one text rings forth 
with one note and another text with yet a different note, there is always 
a consonance and symphony in their message. 

With regard to the purpose and function of the Divine Liturgy, 
whatever the divergences in theme, style, and tone among the com¬ 
mentaries, each writer sees the Liturgy as a means by which the in¬ 
dividual is brought into direct contact with the divine; the explicit 
purpose of the Liturgy lies in that encounter, whether it be in terms 
of an hierarchical ascent, as in Saint Dionysios, or in the bipolar in¬ 
teraction, as in the latter two commentators, between God and man. 
The greater function of the Liturgy is that of offering the means by 
which the individual soul is deified, whether that Otooiq is couched 
in terms that apply only to the individual soul, as in the Dionysian 
corpus , or the individual soul in consort with the whole people of 
God, as we see in the imagery of Saints Maximos and Germanos. With 
regard to the Divine Liturgy as a genuine encounter with the divine, 
its preeminent purpose, and as a real participation in the divine (dei¬ 
fication), its function par excellence , there is no disagreement what¬ 
ever in our three commentaries. 

One might wonder why we find such unity in these commentaries, 
while some scholarship finds such a wealth of thematic and theological 
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differences in the very same texts. Firstly, we must say that these 
three liturgical commentaries are short, written in a very difficult 
Greek (especially so in the case of Saint Maximos the Confessor, who 
writes in a particularly eloquent style), and, quite frankly, open to 
abuse. Much is read into the texts which simply is not there. Many 
differences and divergences in the text are more likely the result of 
attribution than careful interpretation — attribution engendered more 
by what some scholars take into the text, because of certain historio¬ 
graphical or theological presuppositions, than by what they take from 
it. Secondly, as we observed earlier in our considerations of each parti¬ 
cular text, within Orthodox theological thought there operates a certain 
principle of commonality in belief. What has stood the test of time per¬ 
sists in the corpus of Orthodox literature because it belongs to that 
which is accepted into the consciousness of the Church [fj yevucfi ouvsi- 
5qai<; Tfj<; feKKXqoiac;], the “mind” of the Fathers, the <pp6vnpa tcdv 
naxSpcDV, “golden thread,” as Father Florovsky calls it, that unites 
the Orthodox Fathers of today with their predecessors in the past in a 
oneness of thought and faith. One is thus more reticent, in the context 
of Orthodox scholarship, to find differences and opposition in enduring 
patristic texts than he might be in a more general scholarly context. 

Thirdly, we would contend that many scholars find opposition and 
divergences in these three liturgical commentaries simply because 
they do not embrace the unifying theological assumption upon which 
each of them is based. Not only do the authors of these commen¬ 
taries share a common understanding of the purpose and function 
of the Divine Liturgy, but they also understand the whole divine eco¬ 
nomy in a unity of Orthodox theological thought that scholars do 
not always grasp. We have contended that the function of the Divine 
Liturgy is to provide for the deification of the human being: theosis. 
Because this central theological notion is usually associated with the 
Palamite controversy of the fourteenth century, many non-Orthodox 
scholars believe, and quite wrongly so, that Saint Gregory Palamas’ 
ideas and concepts are innovative and unique to his epoch. They thus 
fail to take seriously Palamas’ own statements to the effect that he 
is simply reflecting a long patristic tradition of the Eastern Church. 
They ignore the theme of 0eo7coiqoic; in the early church Fathers and 
fail to acknowledge the obvious significance of constant and clear 
references to deification in the Byzantine liturgical texts. In fact, 
theosis as sought by the hesychastic aspirants of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury is the same deification to which one attains in the course of 
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liturgical growth as set forth by the liturgical commentators. 

Once we come to realize the nexus between Palamite thought and 
the theology of the commentators on the Divine Liturgy, we can ex¬ 
pand our thinking about the interplay between the divine and the 
worldly in the liturgical sphere. As in the theology of deification 
proper, where a sharp distinction is made between the transcendent 
divine (the essence of God) and the fully divine, but limited energies 
of God, the liturgical commentators deal continually with a balance 
between participation in God’s energies and the spiritual vision of the 
unknowable God in the awesome aspects of worship. It is this ten¬ 
sion which modern observers often mistake for a certain ambiguity in 
liturgical commentaries or which they misinterpret, as it is differen¬ 
tially expressed or manifested in each liturgical commentator, as a 
divergency in thought or theological conceptualization. This is a very 
subtle point and one which can only be fully appreciated by those 
who take with sufficient seriousness the implications of deification 
language in the liturgical commentators and who understand the tradi¬ 
tion of essence-energies distinctions, though in varying nomenclatures, 
in the whole of the Eastern Christian patristic witness, if not Old and 
New Testamental texts, as some Eastern Fathers would claim. 

It behooves us to explain our understanding of the motivations 
which underlie the observations of some heterodox scholars, who see 
in the Byzantine commentaries a liturgical image at odds with that of 
most Orthodox scholars. Certainly such scholars are not unable to 
grasp the points which we have put forth in the context of Orthodox 
scholarship. And equally certain, in an age of cordial exchange be¬ 
tween religious traditions that encourage an objective view of the reli¬ 
gious and theological presumptions of others, they foster no sectarian 
resistance to looking at traditional views of the Divine Liturgy in the 
Eastern Church. Rather, we think that there is a conceptual misunder¬ 
standing of the Orthodox view of the unity of patristic thought about 
the Liturgy. If, to be sure, one courts the idea that the Divine Liturgy 
is integrally entwined with the salvation process and that liturgical 
rites and acts contain within themselves revealed spiritual powers — 
if, indeed, the earthly Liturgy participates in and reflects the reality 
of the heavenly Liturgy — , it becomes impossible to speak of liturgical 
reform in the contemporary sense, of “creating presence,” or of the 
liturgical experimentation that we see in much of the Western Church. 
The acceptance of our understanding of Liturgy obviates much of 
what is today popular liturgical study for Western Christians. 
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modern influences on this “sacred geography” are appropriately noted 
and explained and a real affection for the Holy Land is conveyed. 
There is familiarity with current archaeological work also incorporated 
in this attractive volume that has no photographs but beautiful draw¬ 
ings throughout. 

Treasures of the Holy Land is divided into three major parts: (1) 
“Galilee and Samaria”; (2) “Jerusalem and Its Environs”; and (3) 
“The Judean Desert,” followed by an “Afterword” on “The Holy 
Land and Modern Society,” together with a brief bibliography. 

No student of Scriptures can afford to be unaware of the 
geographical environment in which these Scriptures historically 
originated, and no Christian can be uninterested in the Holy Land 
itself. Treasures of the Holy Land provides both with a handy guide. 

John E. Rexine 
Colgate University 


COTR 32 (87) 


Td Mvarrfpiov too Oavarov [The Mystery of Death]. By Nikolaos P. 
Vasiliades. 4th edition. Athens: Sotir Brotherhood of Theologians, 
1980, pp. 564. 

Nikolaos Vasiliades has offered a great service to contemporary 
Orthodox theology by dealing in a most extensive and detailed man¬ 
ner with one of the most provocative issues of all time — death. In 
his massive book he deals with painstaking care with all aspects of 
death, and presents an Orthodox understanding based on solid scrip¬ 
tural and patristic grounds. To be sure, the author does not follow 
the usual academic style; he writes rather in a “lyrical” way, which 
inspires both scholars and laymen, and rightly so; for he deals with 
a subject which still remains a mystery. Thus he correctly entitles 
his book, The Mystery of Death. At a time when few people talk about 
death, when even Christian theologians hold vague concepts about 
it: life after death, the resurrection of the dead, the existence or non¬ 
existence of the devil, and when scientists pusposely ignore the im¬ 
pact of death on our lives, a book such as this, indeed fills a great 
gap. This is why this book became an instant success and has been 
reprinted often. Hopefully, an English translation will be forthcoming. 
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Mr. Vasiliades approaches the subject with the fear of God and 
respect for the Holy Spirit, fully in command of both Scripture and 
the Fathers of the Church. He raises serious questions which demand 
serious answers. For example, how will the resurrection of the dead 
take place and when? When will the final and general judgment take 
place? Is there an eternal hell and punishment? What is paradise 
like? What is the nature of eschatology and the renewal of this world? 
The author divides his book into thirty major chapters, together with 
a good introduction and bibliography. He discusses extensively how 
death entered into the world through original sin and the fall, and 
how death was transformed through God’s love for our own good and 
benefit; he explores most efficiently the redeeming role of Christ’s 
incarnation, and he points to Saint John Chrysostom who correctly 
says, “the death of the Lord put death to death”; and he successful¬ 
ly discusses the teaching of the Church concerning the Lord’s des¬ 
cent into Hades. 

Although for Christians death remains a mystery, and many still 
fear it, nonetheless for them death and the expectation of death take 
on a different meaning. Remaining a horrible and terrible mystery, 
as Saint John Chrysostom writes, death brings about unspeakable 
joy because it transfers us to a brighter life, to the beginning of the 
everlasting delights of Paradise; and to the heavenly house of the 
Lord which is full of his incorruptible glory. As Saint Makarios puts 
it, the devil must lament, but not Christians who through death are 
led to eternal blessedness. 

Here the importance of the “remembrance of death” must be 
stressed as contributing to spiritual development. Not only does it 
remind us of the equality of all people on earth with regard to death 
— for there is no distinction before it between the powerful and the 
weak, the rich and the poor, and the just and the sinful, but it also 
helps make us better disciples of Christ, as Saint Ignatios of Antioch 
wrote in his letter to the Church of Rome. 

Mr. Vasiliades also treats extensively the attitude of early and 
later Christians towards the dead. He describes the Christian tradi¬ 
tion of the preparation of the body and the meaning of the beautiful 
funeral service of the Orthodox Church. In addition, he speaks of 
the memorial services which, according to patristic teaching, bring 
comfort to the dead, as well as comfort to the living. Finally, the author 
treats extensively the resurrection of the dead, the general judgment, 
and the transformation and renewal of the world. This is the “blessed 
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Sabbath” which brings us to the mystical eighth day of creation, the 
endless day of the Kingdom of God. 

We must be grateful to Mr. Vasiliades for his beautiful and 
splendid book. Although it may not absolutely satisfy all he nonetheless 
has given us an outstanding study on one of the most difficult doc¬ 
trines of the Church. The vast amount of source material that he has 
collected is impressive; his language is smooth; and his exposition 
clear and convincing. We are in great need of more books of this kind. 

George S. Bebis 

Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology 


The Church, the Liturgy and the Soul of Man: The Mystagogia of 
Saint Maximos the Confessor, translated with Historical Note and 
Commentaries by Dom Julian Stead, O.S.B. Still River, Ma, St. Bede’s 
Publications, 1982. Pp. 121. $6.95, paper. 

Thanks to Dom Julian Stead, we have a useful and good transla¬ 
tion of the celebrated book of Saint Maximos the Confessor under 
the title Mystagogia . Mr. Stead offers a short historical note concern¬ 
ing Saint Maximos where he calls him one of the great Fathers of 
the Church. He is right in emphasizing the considerable influence 
Saint Maximos exerted on the spiritual and mystical life of the Church, 
and he correctly points to Maximos’ strict devotion to Orthodox doc¬ 
trine during the Monothelite controversy. 

The author’s commentaries are lucid and interesting, although one 
may question his inclusion of Aristotle and his pondering on ecumenism. 
I agree with him however that no one can find the lowest common de¬ 
nominator of faith leading us to unity in Maximos’ work. On the con¬ 
trary, true unity would be the result of true faith and love in an oneness 
of thought, will, and mind under the kinship of God the Word. State¬ 
ments like, “The Church is not exactly God’s incarnation” (p. 19) or “I 
do not know how concerned the United Nations is with it — that is 
unity with God” (p. 20) sound a little strange and may be misunderstood. 

The commentary on the “Soul, Contemplation, and the Union 
with God,” needs a good psychological background and should be 
carefully read. The commentary on the “Image of Man” is most suc¬ 
cessful, and it gives a good insight into Saint Maximos’ anthropology 
in its proper theological and liturgical framework. 
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Treasures of the Holy Land: A Visit to the Place of Christian Origin. 
By Veselin and Lydia W. Kesich. Illustrations by June Magaziner. 
Crestwood, New York: Saint Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1985. Pp. 
112. $6.95, paper. 

It is not unexpected that Professor Veselin Kesich, who teaches 
New Testament at Saint Vladimir’s Seminary, and his wife should 
collaborate on the production of a book that is the direct result of 
their visit to Israel in May and June of 1981. At that time they had 
occasion to visit Nazareth, Calilee, the coastal towns of Caesarea and 
Akko, the Sea of Galilee and Capernaum, Caesarea Philippi, ancient 
Samaria and Nablus, Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Masada and the Dead 
Sea, and the Monastery of Mar Saba in the Judaean desert. Treasures 
of the Holy Land is more than just a personal record of that trip and 
it is certainly more than a convenient tourist guidebook to the places 
associated with the life and work of Christ. It is a beautifully executed 
little book for the serious explorer of the Holy Land who continues 
in a tradition that is now several thousand years old and has very 
special significance for the Orthodox Christian in particular whose 
historical and religious roots are still to be found deeply implanted 
in this special space. 

The Kesiches have clearly indicated their position in this book: 

The gospel witness to the faith of the early community cannot 
be divorced from the time and place in which the events of faith 
occurred. The gospels are sensitive to the historical circumstances 
of the time and make numerous references to geography, for the 
ministry of Christ was public and was conducted in a concrete 
time and place. When we see the remains of the places where 
Jesus was born, proclaimed the gospel, died and rose from the 
dead, we sense the importance of “sacred geography.” Visits to 
these ancient sites, with both their natural settings and archae¬ 
ological excavations, illumine our understanding of the gospel 
records and growth of the Church [p. 5]. 

A special feature of Treasures of the Holy Land is the skillful way 
in which the authors have integrated scriptural passages into the main 
body of their descriptive text to provide new insights into th| Scrip¬ 
tures themselves and enhance understanding of the Holy Land sites. 
Hellenistic, Roman, Jewish, early Christian, Byzantine, Muslim, and 
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modern influences on this “sacred geography” are appropriately noted 
and explained and a real affection for the Holy Land is conveyed. 
There is familiarity with current archaeological work also incorporated 
in this attractive volume that has no photographs but beautiful draw¬ 
ings throughout. 

Treasures of the Holy Land is divided into three major parts: (1) 
“Galilee and Samaria”; (2) “Jerusalem and Its Environs”; and (3) 
“The Judean Desert,” followed by an “Afterword” on “The Holy 
Land and Modern Society,” together with a brief bibliography. 

No student of Scriptures can afford to be unaware of the 
geographical environment in which these Scriptures historically 
originated, and no Christian can be uninterested in the Holy Land 
itself. Treasures of the Holy Land provides both with a handy guide. 

John E. Rexine 
Colgate University 
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Td Mvarrfpiov too Oavarov [The Mystery of Death]. By Nikolaos P. 
Vasiliades. 4th edition. Athens: Sotir Brotherhood of Theologians, 
1980, pp. 564. 

Nikolaos Vasiliades has offered a great service to contemporary 
Orthodox theology by dealing in a most extensive and detailed man¬ 
ner with one of the most provocative issues of all time — death. In 
his massive book he deals with painstaking care with all aspects of 
death, and presents an Orthodox understanding based on solid scrip¬ 
tural and patristic grounds. To be sure, the author does not follow 
the usual academic style; he writes rather in a “lyrical” way, which 
inspires both scholars and laymen, and rightly so; for he deals with 
a subject which still remains a mystery. Thus he correctly entitles 
his book, The Mystery of Death. At a time when few people talk about 
death, when even Christian theologians hold vague concepts about 
it: life after death, the resurrection of the dead, the existence or non¬ 
existence of the devil, and when scientists pusposely ignore the im¬ 
pact of death on our lives, a book such as this, indeed fills a great 
gap. This is why this book became an instant success and has been 
reprinted often. Hopefully, an English translation will be forthcoming. 
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•^Metropolitan Ezekiel (1913-1987) 


THE MOST REVEREND METROPOLITAN EZEKIEL TSOUKALAS, 
formerly professor and dean of Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of 
Theology (1941-1954) was a native of Patras, Greece, who fell asleep in 
the Lord on July 22,1967 in Athens. He received his primary and second¬ 
ary education in Patras and graduated from the School of Theology of 
the University of Athens in 1935. Ordained a deacon on September 27, 
1934, he served as archdeacon of Patras until November 30,1935 when 
he was ordained a priest Two years later he came to the United States. 

While serving as pastor at Portsmouth, NH, he studied philosophy 
and sociology at Harvard University. He also served the parishes of 
Haverhill, MA and Hartford, CT. In 1941 he was appointed professor 
and later assistant dean of Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theo¬ 
logy, then located at Pomfret, CT. Meanwhile, he continued his grad¬ 
uate studies at Hartford Theological Seminary. With the transfer of 
Bishop Athenagoras Cavadas in 1949, Father Ezekiel was appointed 
dean; he served Holy Cross until 1953. 

On September 17, 1950 he was consecrated bishop and served 
the 3rd Archdiocesan District of New England. In 1954, he was trans¬ 
ferred to the 2nd Archdiocesan District of Chicago and served until 
1959 when he was elected archbishop of Australia. 

While in Australia he worked unceasingly to promote the life of 
the Church, paying special attention to church organization, religious 
education, and the youth. 

In 1974, Metropolitan Ezekiel was elected to the titular see of 
Pisidea and in 1979 became metropolitan of Kos where he served 
until 1984 when he retired. 

May his memory be eternal. 


George C. Papademetriou 
Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology 
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